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It’s the new low rate. $3.15 for 
a 3-minute call to Germany. 

Just dial the call yourself during 
the lower rate periods. ..any night, 
5p.m. to5a.m. 

If you don’thave International 
Dialing in your area, you still get 
the same low rate as long as it’s a 
simple Station phone call. 
(Person-to-person, creditcard 
and collect calls, forexample,cost 
more because they require special 
operator assistance.) Just tell the 
local Operator the country, city, 
and telephone number you want. 

Here’s how easy it is to dial 
Munich: 


011 + 49 + 89 + LOCAL NUMBER 


(If you are calling froma 
Touch-Tone* telephone, press the 
“#” button after dialing the entire 
number. This will speed your 
call along.) 

$3.15! What a nice surprise! 
Or, as they say in Germany, “Ach 
Du lieber!”’ “Trademark of AT&T Co 


Want to know more? Then call our 
International Information Service, toll free 


1-800-874-4000 


In Florida, call 1-800-342-0400 


© Bell System 
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INITIAL 3-MINUTE DIAL RATES _ 





FROM THE US 








MAINLAND To | DAY RATE | Li WER RATE 
Austria $4.05 A 
Belgium 4.05/$3.15B 
Denmark 4.05} 3.158 
Finland 4.05} 3.15B 
France 4.05 A 
Germany 4.05] 3.15C 
Greece 4.05] — A 
Ireland 3.00} 2.40B 
Italy 4.05] 3.15B 
Luxembourg} 4.05} 3.158 
Monaco 4.05} — A 
Netherlands | 4.05) 3.15B 
Norway 4.05} 3.158 
Portugal 4.05} 3.15B 
San Marino | 4.05} 3.15B 
Spain 4.05} 3.15B 
Sweden 4.05} 3.158 
Switzerland | 4.05} - A 
United 

Kingdom | 3.00} 2.40B 
VaticanCity | 4.05} 3.15B 





A) No lower rate period 
B) Nights 5pm-5am & Sunday 
C) Nights 5pm-5am only 


Thecharge for each additional 
minuteis1/3theinitial3-min 

dial rate. Federal excise tax of 
2% is added on all calls billed 
in the United States 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


WwW hen TIME Senior Correspondent William Rademaekers 
returned to Europe last spring after a four-year absence, he 
was struck by the profound changes in European attitudes to- 
ward the Atlantic Alliance and the U.S. Growing numbers of 
people, mostly young, were protesting 
the deployment of new U.S. missiles on 
European soil and voicing their concern 
about the mounting hostility between 
the two superpowers. Rademaekers 
talked with idealistic youths in and out 
of the peace movements; with members 
of the postwar generation coming to po- 
sitions of influence in business, politics 
and teaching; and with government 
leaders who were apprehensive about 
the drift to pacifism and neutralism in 
their countries. “In the span of a year,” 
says Rademaekers, “they have emerged 
as a powerful lobbying force.” The chal- 
lenge of the peace movements and the responses of the Reagan 
Administration and the Soviet leadership are the subject of this 
week’s cover story in the World section and also of the Nation 
section's lead story. 

The size and intensity of the peace protests impressed those 
who worked on the project. Rademaekers found the leaders of 
the peace movements “intelligent, knowledgeable, persuasive 








and, above all, convinced of the rightness of their cause.” Lon- 
don Correspondent Mary Cronin, who attended a huge anti- 
nuclear demonstration in Hyde Park, compared “the solemnity, 
the pervasive anger and anxiety, the grim determination to stop 
what they see as disaster” with U.S. protests against the Viet 
Nam War. For Bonn Bureau Chief Roland Flamini, the contro- 
versy on nuclear defense in West Germany was both ubiquitous 
and cacophonous: “It swamps the pages 
of newspapers and washes in huge 
waves over television,” says Flamini. 
“With its stentorian overtones, there is 
nothing quite like the sound of a Ger- 
man obsession in full cry.” 

The cover story, checked by World 
Head Reporter-Researcher Ursula Na- 
dasdy de Gallo, was written by Associate 
Editor Henry Muller. As TIME’s Euro- 
pean economics correspondent based in 
Brussels, then as Paris bureau chief for 
four years until last summer, Muller 
watched the antinuclear movement take 
root and grow in The Netherlands in the 
late’70s, but he admits, “It never occurred to me then that it would 
spread the way it has.” As Rademaekers sees it, “This is only the 
beginning of the European peace movement story and its impact 
on the alliance. We will hear much more.” 
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Correspondents Cronin and Rademaekers in London 
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against deployment of 
US. nuclear missiles 
on the Continent 
surge through streets 
of Europe, forming a 
political force that 
threatens govern- 
ments and NATO’s fu- 
ture. See WORLD. 
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Europe of land-based 
nuclear missiles is fa- 
vored by NATO, but 
Moscow has problems 
with a bold plan that 
is neither simple nor 
straightforward—yet 
may be historic. See 
NATION. 
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The inspiration for this series was the question, *‘What are the most critical issues facing the industries in which LTV is active?”’ 
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What is America’s defense responsibility 
for the rest of the world? 
Sadat vs. one of America’s brilliant educators 


ACCEPT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


> ™ Anwar Sadat 


President 
Arab Republic of Egypt 


hal 





Democracy is essentially a matter of ethics, 
and in a democracy we must stand ready for a 
daily test of ethics. 





Throughout the 70’s you Americans suffered from your 
Vietnam complex. This gave the Soviets their freedom of 
action. 

In Africa and the Middle East, the Soviets have built three 
belts of security for themselves. The first belt stretches from 
Angola to Mozambique. The second belt runs from Afghan- 
istan through the anarchy of Iran, then South Yemen, 
Ethiopia, and finally Libya. The third belt is now under 
construction, Libya and Syria are starting a union together. 
The Soviet Union has already signed a treaty with Syria. 
This would be automatic in the case of Libya. 

Look at the map. These three belts are clearly seen. They 
threaten us, We are a small country. But if the Soviets try to 
consolidate these belts, I shall fight. 

If you in America do not again take up your responsibili- 
ties, as the first superpower of the world and the one which 
supports peace, all of us are doomed. We shall see the Soviet 
Union in the Persian Gulf as well as in the Mediterranean. 
We shall see them putting their puppets everywhere. And we 
know what it means to be a puppet of the Soviet Union. 
They foreclose people’s dreams. They cancel out all logic. 
For they themselves are robots. It is only the head of the 
party who can act. 

The forces of peace can win. I have dealt with the Soviets 
for a long time. Check them, and they will pull back. 

For three years I have told the Americans this. I have said 
to the United States and the Western European nations that 
I will give them facilities to defend their position in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The collapse of the oil facilities there could mean 
the collapse of Western civilization. Without this oil the fac- 
tories will stop. Look at all your tanks in NATO. Without oil 
they are scarecrows. 

Of course to share our facilities with you and to cooperate 
in other economic matters is not only in your interest. It is in 
our interest. To whom will we send our oil, if not the West? 
Who will give us the know-how to rebuild our countries? 
Who will in the end share with us the nuclear energy to re- 
place oil, if Western civilization collapses? 

The Soviet Union will not give us these things. They have 
new technology in the military field only. 


In the 80’s there must be a new peaceful order in the 
world. I believe that we in Egypt can participate. To protect 
this order, the U.S. must accept its responsibilities. 

You Americans did not ask me for facilities to reach the 
hostages in Iran. But one day I came and said that I was 
ready to give the United States such facilities. 

I remain ready to offer any facilities that will help you 
reach the Gulf states. The face of the United States 
has changed for us. From that of the policeman—who 
represented imperialism and colonialism—to that of the 
peacemaker. 


nie) 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Noam Chomsk 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 


Professor of Linguistics 





The cold war has been highly functional for the super- 
powers, providing each with a framework for carrying 
out its designs within the reach of its power. 
SS 


1 am asked ‘‘to address the subject of U.S. defense respon- 
sibility for the rest of the world and why America need not 
perpetuate this role.’’ The question is unanswerable; there is 
no such role. States use their power to defend ‘“‘the national 
interest,’’ a mystification devised to conceal the special in- 
terests of those with domestic power. Typically, this policy is 
disguised in high-sounding rhetoric, which we dismiss with 
contempt when the official enemy “‘defends freedom and 
socialism’’ by sending tanks to Berlin, Budapest, Prague or 
Kabul, while reciting it when our own state acts similarly. 

When the U.S. Air Force began the systematic bombard- 
ment of rural South Vietnam in 1962, it was defending those 
who were concerned over the ‘‘domino effect"’ of a successful 
nationalist-communist revolution that might be emulated else- 
where. The aggression was masked as defense against ‘‘inter- 
nal aggression’’ by Vietnamese—indeed, South Vietnamese. 

In 1947, Truman announced that the U.S. would ‘‘support 
free people who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures,’’ specifically, the 
Greek royalist elites and Nazi collaborators restored to 
power by the British Army, by then unable to repress the 
rebellion caused largely by British-backed terrorism. 

The U.S. proceeded to defend the Greeks from “‘internal 
aggression’’ by supervising a program of massive repres- 
sion, tens of thousands of political prisoners and exiles, po- 
litical executions, reeducation camps, forced population 
removal, etc., exactly as any rational person reading the 
Truman doctrine would have predicted. In this case too, what 


was feared was the domino effect. 

When the U.S. backed an invasion force in Guatemala in 
1954, overthrowing a mildly reformist democratic govern- 
ment and installing a regime whose descendants still admin- 
ister a huge reign of terror, it was defending the “‘national 
interest’’ but nothing else. The same is true of the destruc- 
tion of the peasant society of northern Laos, the arming 
of mass murderers in Indonesia, El Salvador, etc. 

In each case, the propaganda system invokes the threat of 
the superpower enemy, exactly as the USSR does. The cold 
war has been highly functional for the superpowers, provid- 
ing each with a framework for carrying out its designs within 
the reach of its power. Hence its persistence, despite the threat 
of mutual annihilation. 

The world, however, is not what it once was. The relative 
decline of Soviet and American power brings forth new and 
increasingly assertive rivals. The EEC is moving slowly 
toward a more independent role, which may engage it in 
conflict with the U.S. in the Middle East and elsewhere. 
Similarly, Japan. 

Before long, pursuit of the ‘‘national interest’’ may re- 
quire new programs, new forms of violence and terror, and 
new rhetoric. 


Bs WHAT 
THE PUBLIC THINKS 


Reported by 

Kenneth Schwartz 
Vice President, Opinion 
Research Corporation 





It all depended upon the kind of military help we 
mentioned. Advisors? Yes. Troops? No. 





‘‘How much responsibility, if any, do you think the United 
States has to protect other countries from takeovers or mili- 
tary action taken against them?’’ That was the question we 
asked the American public. 

Of the 1,008 people contacted in a nationwide telephone 
survey for LTV by Opinion Research Corporation, seven in 
ten believe that the U.S. has at least a fair amount of re- 
sponsibility to undertake such protection, while 25 percent 
believe the U.S. has little or no obligation to do so. The re- 
maining 5 percent have no opinion on the subject. 

However, Americans are quite selective when it comes to 
the kind of military help they believe the U.S. should give a 
foreign country threatened by aggression. 


Advisors vs. troops 


“If a foreign country that is being threatened by aggression 
asks for protection, would you favor or oppose the United 
States sending military advisors?’’ Sixty percent said they 
would be in favor of such a move; 27 percent were opposed. 
Another 4 percent said ‘‘it depends’’... while 9 percent had 
no opinion, 

The question of sending troops provoked an entirely dif- 
ferent response. Only 26 percent favored sending troops 
into a foreign country threatened by aggression that asked 
for protection. Fifty-seven percent registered their opposi- 
tion to such a move. Six percent said ‘‘it depends’’...and I] 
percent had no opinion. 


Sending and selling weapons 

We also asked a question regarding whether you would 
favor or oppose supplying weapons to a threatened country. 
In favor: 42 percent. Opposed: 40 percent. It depends: 5 per- 
cent. No opinion: 13 percent. This was the only question 
where there wasn’t a majority for one side of the issue. 

The majority of people would favor selling arms to a 
friendly or neutral foreign country. In favor of selling arms: 
53 percent. Opposed: 31 percent. It depends: 12 percent. No 
opinion: 4 percent, 





WHAT 
LTV BELIEVES 


Speaking for LTV, 

Paul Thayer 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 





President Sadat’s message was first 
published in August 1981. We shall continue to 
run it. Terrorism will not be successful in 
silencing a great man’s voice. 
Leen SSS... 


At LTV, we believe it is our responsibility to help focus 
attention on issues that are critical to our country and our 
corporation. We support President Reagan’s proposal that 
America restore its own military capability. 

In a report to Congress last year, the Defense Department 
estimated that the Soviets had spent a total of 350 billion dol- 
lars more on defense during the 1970’s than we did. Last year, 
the Soviets devoted 12 percent of their GNP to defense—com- 
pared to our allocation of 5 percent. The Soviets have 3.5 
million people in uniform compared to our 2 million. They 
enjoy a 2-to-] advantage in tactical combat aircraft: a 3-to-1 
advantage in tanks and armored vehicles; and a 4-to-l 
superiority in attack submarines. How should we assess this? 

Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger said, ‘‘It is neither 
reasonable nor prudent to view the Soviet military buildup as 
defensive in nature. It would be dangerously naive to expect 
the Soviet Union—if it once achieves clear military supe- 
riority—not to try to exploit their military capability even 
more fully than they are now doing.” 

LTV believes we must honor our defense commitments. 
But to do so we must operate from a position of strength. In 
terms of real dollars, we are spending on defense today 
roughly what we were spending after the Korean War. As a 
percent of GNP our defense outlay today is substantially less 
than it was in the early 1960's. President Reagan is redressing 
this dangerous trend. We support him in this effort. An effort 
aimed at improving our defenses, while still seeking to avoid 
an uncontrollable and unaffordable arms race. 

In the final analysis increased defense spending will not 
make us more secure. Defense dollars must be spent wisely. 
We cannot afford a huge arsenal of weapons at the cost of a 
sick economy. Again, we feel the President is on the right 
track. His program to revive our economic strength, and the 
spirit of America, is every bit as vital to world security as the 
effort to strengthen our military posture. 

LTV—through its subsidiary, Vought Corporation—has 
contributed to serving the free world’s defense needs since 
World War |. We are dedicated to providing superior aircraft, 
missiles and technology at the lowest possible cost. The de- 
fense business is not always a popular one. When the issues 
are clearly defined, however, we think most people see it to be 
a necessary one. 

Defense technology is only one part of LTV’s business, but 
one we take pride in as an instrument through which we help 
the nation meet its commitments in the continuing struggle 
for freedom. 

The LTV Companies: Jones & Laughlin Steel, Continen- 
tal Emsco Company, Vought Corporation, Kentron Interna- 
tional, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 





The LTV Corporation 


Send comments or requests for 
more information to LTV Issues, 
P.O. Box 225003-4T , Dallas, TX 75265 
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GOOD TASTE IS MORE THAN AN IMAGE. IT’S A GIFT. 
Now, the clear, clean, refreshing taste 
of Gordon's Gin in a beautiful gift package. 
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Picking options for your 
new car? 
Don’t forget Ford's Ultimate Option. 
The only one 
that could pay for itself. 


FORD'S ULTIMATE OPTION=E.S.P. 


EXTENDED 
EDP service 
PLAN 
Ford Motor Company's Extended 


Service Plan is designed to offer you long- 
term protection against rising service costs. 


ES.P. offers long-term car repair protec- 
tion. There are three plans to choose from. 
You can purchase a maximum cover- 
age plan of 3 years/36,000 miles 
or 5 years/50,000 miles. The third 
plan is the power S<._ train plan of 
5 years/50,000 L =~ miles. 


What E.S.P. 

protects. E.S.R 

guards against the 

cost of major repair 

bills on your Ford-built 

car or light truck. Your Dealer 

can give you specific information 
about each plan. 


How E.S.P. works for you. You pay just a 
$25 deductible per eligible repair visit 
under either of the two maximum cover- 
age plans, or $50 under the power train 


plan ... regardless of the cost of all labor / 


and parts needed. 
And if your car needs to be kept overnight 
for repair under the original new vehicle 


warranty or the repair of E.S.P-covered 
components thereafter, you're provided a 
rental car reimbursement allowance of up 
to $20 per day (excluding mileage) for up 
to five days. 


How ES.P. helps at resale time. For a small 
fee, the remaining coverage is transfera- 
ble to the new owner. This can be a strong 
selling point. 


Where ES.P. is in effect. The Ford Extended 


. Service Plan is the one and only plan thats 


honored by more than 6400 Ford and 

Lincoln-Mercury Dealers throughout the 

US. and Canada. That can mean real 
peace of mind wherever you are. 


ES.P. offers low-cost protection for your 


a Ford or Lincoin-Mercury vehicle. The 


cost of E.S.P. is surprisingly low. And it 


low cost of protection on your 
initial investment, and how long 
you'll probably keep your carr, it just 
makes good sense to buy Ford's 
Ultimate Option... ES.P. 





Ask for Ford Motor Company’s 
Extended Service Plan by name. 








THEY DESERVE 
TO BE REMEMBERED 


Those who served. 


They came from high schools and 
colleges, big cities and little towns. 
Some of them were drafted and others 
volunteered. The war they fought was 
controversial at best, greatly despised 
at worst. But those who fought, those 
sons and daughters, neighbors, friends 
and relatives, didn't judge, they served. 
Recognition of the over 2,700,000 who 
served has been a long time coming 
The Vietnam Veterans Memorial will 
finally recognize their service and 
those who died. 



































Their Memorial 


It will stand on two acres of national 
park land in Constitution Gardens 
near the Lincoln Memorial. It will 
make no political statement. The 
names of each of the 57,692 
Americans who died will be in- 
scribed on the memorial. 
But we need money to cover the 
costs of the project. The Memorial 
will be built solely with funds from 
your tax-deductible contributions. 
Twenty dollars will inscribe the name 
of one Vietnam Veteran who died in 
the war. All donations will help make 
the Memorial a reality. Remember 
those who fought and served our 
country... 


Give to the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund. 








Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 


4 P.O. Box 37240 

yj Washington, D.C. 20013 

(7 ( Enclosed is $100__$50__ $20__ Other __ 
4 for the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
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Letters 





AWACS 





| ing into hostile hands. Moreover, the Sau- 


To the Editors: 

President Reagan's incredible victory 
in the AWACS controversy [Nov. 9] is proof 
of his strength and leadership. He must be 
admired for his persuasive powers and his 
ability to withstand and deal with unpop- 
ular issues 

Elsie Kendis 
Philadelphia | 


On the day after the Senate approved 
the AWACS deal, the Saudis raised the 
price of their oil. We are not only going to 
sell AWACS planes, we are going to pay for 
them as well 

Douglas V. Commerce 
Merritt Island, Fla 





Your articles about the sale of AWACS 
to Saudi Arabia make it seem as if the only 
issue was Israel’s security. The major 
point is that we have sold sophisticated se- 
cret equipment to an unstable regime that 
still countenances slavery, mutilation and 
racial and religious prejudice. Saudi Ara- 
bia is run by a benighted oligarchy that is 
likely to be overthrown in the near future, 
with the weapons we have sent them fall- 


dis have shown little willingness to coop- 
erate in finding some rational and fair 
solution not only to the continuing Middle 
East crisis but also to the world’s econom- 
ic crisis. That’s not oil vs. the Jews; it’s oil 
vs. the world 





George E. Ehrlich 
Philadelphia 


If Israel played cat and mouse with 
the U.S.S.R., it would receive much more 
consideration. Instead, it is paying the 
price for unwavering loyalty to the U.S. 

Albert Cohen 
Oklahoma City 


Your magazine falsely reported that I 
promised President Reagan my vote in fa- 
vor of the sale of AWACS planes if the vote 
in the Senate was close. To the contrary, I 
told President Reagan that I would not 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO SURVIVE AN ACCIDENT? 


If a serious accident or ill- 
ness left you disabled, life could 
be a lot tougher than you think. 

Because even after your 
medical insurance takes care 
of your hospital and doctors’ 
bills, you're still left with the bills 
you've always had. Without the 
salary you've always had. 

That's why it helps to know 
someone with MONY, Mutual 
Of New York. 

At MONY, we can offer you 
comprehensive disability insur- 


ance, tailored to your needs and 
lifestyle. If you should become 
totally disabled, it would help 
replace your lost income. 

And, unlike traditional dis- 
ability plans, MONY will even pay 
you partial or residual benefits 
after you return to work, if your 
earnings are reduced by 25% 
or more. 

Your MONY agent can also 
offer you an option that adjusts 
your benefit upward as the cost 
of living rises. 


So call someone at Mutual 
Of New York about our disability 
programs. Because it's good 
to know you'll always have an 
income you can count on. Even 
if you're faced with something 
you didn't count on. 


MONY 


IT HELPS TO KNOW 
SOMEONE WITH MONY. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 
1740 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019 








New York 


767 Third Avenue, 

NY 10017 212-750-0200 
New Jersey 

400 Lanidex Pi. Parsippany, 
NJ 07054 201-887-8800 
Long Island 

1 Huntington Quad. Melville, 
NY 11747 516-249-1800 
Albuquerque 

1717 Louisiana Bivd. 

NM 87110 505-262-1833 
Atlanta 

5901-A Peachtree Dunwoody Rd., 
GA 30328 404-396-9292 
Birmingham 

2204 Lakeshore Drive, 

AL 35209 205-870-0290 
Boston 

20 William Street, Wellesley, 
MA 02181 617-237-2350 
Chicago 

8600 West Bryn Mawr Avenue, 

IL 60631 312-693-0100 
Cincinnati 

One East Fourth Street 

OH 45202 513-721-6660 
Cleveland 

6155 Rockside Road, 

OH 44131 216-447-1126 
Columbus 

6480 Busch Boulevard 

OH 43229 614-888-5515 
Dallas 


4099 McEwen, The Centre, 


TX 75234 214-386-7755 


Detroit 
4000 Town Center, Southfield, 


MI 48075 313-352-5111 
Fort Lauderdale 

110 E. Broward Bivd., 

FL 33301 305-527-1133 
Houston 

Three Riverway, 

TX 77056 713-871-8555 


Kansas City 
8717 W. 110th St, Overland Park, 


KS 66210 913-648-0057 
Louisville 

10100 Linn Station Road 

KY 40223 502-425-0011 
Milwaukee 

150 N. Sunnysiope Rd. Brookfield, 
WI 53005 414-784-8000 
Minneapoils 

9531 W. 78 Street, Eden Prairie, 
MN 55344 612-941-0050 
New Orleans 

Canal Place One 

LA 70130 504-529-5001 
Philadelphia 

500 N. Gulph Rd., King of Prussia, 
PA 19406 215-337-9677 
Pittsburgh 

One Allegheny Square, 

PA 15212 412-321-3400 
St. Louls 

111 West Port Plaza, 

MO 63141 314-878-0777 
San Antonio 

909 Northeast Loop 410 

TX 78209 512-828-9661 
Syracuse 

One Lincoln Center 

NY 13202 315-423-9666 
Tulsa 

5314 South Yale 

OK 74135 918-495-1110 
Tampa 

4511 N. Himes Ave., 

FL 33614 813-872-0096 
Washington, D.C. 

1800 M St., N.W., 20036 
202-293-7606 


Executives 





A Better Way To Change Jobs 


We have developed a revolution- 
ary system for helping men and 
women to land new jobs at $25,000, 
$50,000, and even $200,000 and 
more. 

I'm speaking of a sophisticated 
approach, a method that can 
enable you to market yourself both 
“easier” and “faster” than you 
could ever do on your own. 

Now, the reason our system has 
proven so effective is because it’s 
based upon acompletely different 
job hunting approach. 

With our organization behind 
them, our clients can be free of 
the concerns that bother most 
other professionals, managers and 
executives. For example: 


1. You don't need to be a writer. 

That's because we can develop 
the greatest letters and resumes 
that are possible with your back- 
ground. 


2. You don’t need 

as many contacts. 

That's because we have an in- 
credible computer information 
network. . .one which can supply 
the right executive contacts with- 
in every industry and geographic 
area of the United States. 


3. You don’t need to read want ads. 

That's because our job market 
research staff (the largest of its 
kind in the world) can keep you 
posted on 85% of all newly released 
job openings. . . nationwide. 


4. You don’t need 

to scatter resumes. 

Our system makes use of ad- 
vanced marketing methods. When 
it comes to searching for profes- 
sional and executive jobs, our con- 
cepts are the state-of-the-art. 


5. You don’t need as much time. 

Most people waste month 
after month in the job market 
using ordinary methods. If you 
decide to use the RJA System, 
you can probably save a lot of 
time. 

What does the RJA system re- 
quire? Well, to make our system 
work you'll need an open mind, 
and then be willing to implement 
some bold new approaches. 

You'll also have to meet top peo- 
ple, and do what we advise about 
marketing yourself. 

However, if you're sincerely in- 
terested in getting the best pos- 
sible job and you do these things 
. .,. then you can greatly accelerate 
your chances for success. We 
know. 

That's because we've already 
successfully served thousands of 
professionals and executives. 

Many of them have obtained 
major financial increases. How- 
ever, we've also helped them 
achieve exciting new careers... 
growth opportunities. . . the right 
location ... and more job satis- 
faction. 

Now, we don’t mean to imply 
that our system is for everyone, 
or that it works perfectly every 
time... but, if you would like to 
explore how you can be mar- 
keted with a maximum of effec- 
tiveness, then here's what you 
should do. 

Send us your resume for eval- 
uation. Or, if your situation is 
urgent, call our nearest office 
today for aconfidential appraisal 
interview. There is no cost or obli- 
gation and naturally confidences 
are respected. 


Robert Jameson Associates 


America’s leaders in private and corporate outplacement. 


767 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 
Call: (212) 750-0200 


© Copyright 1981. Robert Jameson Associates. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or part, by any means, is prohibited. 


































“Laker’s new Regency* Service is good news for you, 
and bad news for my competition. 

While they've been cutting fares to meet ours, we've 
been reconfiguring our entire fleet of wide-body jets. 

Now, our new Regency Service is right up front in the 
cabin they reserve for first class. 

But our price is the same as they charge for their 
middle-of-the-plane business class ticket. 

Up front, where peace and quiet prevail we've in- 
stalled 46 plush, new seats. A special compartment for 
carry-on luggage. New headsets to watch our first-run 
films. Wedgwood china, new linens and glassware, and a 
new Regency Service menu. 

We'll give you complimentary drinks in flight. 

Challenge you with Mattel Electronic Chess, and 
Backgammon 

And on the ground you'll get our Regency Service 
treatment, too. 

With pre-boarding privileges, pre-flight champagne, 
advance seat preference, special check-in and of course 
confirmed reservations. 

So let the other airlines shout about prices. Laker's still 
the best way to fly to England, and will be as long as my 
name's on every plane.” 

: each way** 





Board a Laker wie 
and come Ui 
for Regency Service 














: REGENCY 
ERVICE 


“From Destination _ Scheduled Flights 
New York i #GK20, 7:30 PM, DAILY 


New York "#GK22, 8:20 PM, MON/THURS 











See your travel agent or call Laker reservations, (212) 459-6092. 
**Prices are in eflect November 1, 1981 
Fares and schedu ubject to change without not 


*Service Marks of Laker Airways Limited 

















When the name says Gorham, the gift says everything. 





Look for the unusual in gifts from Gorham wherever fine silver, china and crystal are sold 
Magnificent Chafing Dish in rich silverplate from the “Strasbourg Collection. Gorham. Prov 


dence, RI 02907 


GORHAM GEIEED 


Torarr Onewor of Venter ine 





Why listen to a door-to-door 
salesman when you can listen 


to experts? 


vmpument tue coverage o: ocner 


encyclopedias. No ether set_is as 
consistently up-to-date, and a ten 


to twenty percent_a 


ae 49 HAE WA preneHIC® baeeee 


new, 21-volume Academic American 


is a tremendous aid to Se in 
virtually all aspects of schoo’ work, 


Academic American is an innovative, forward-looking encyclopedia 
which has the wherewithal to become a major presence in th rence 
and informational field in the 1980s. I can also tell you that the Academ« 
Seats hicht. vs 


nll be highly reco: 





Academic American is the first major encyclopedia sold in retail stores, not by door 


1 revision 


can is the encyclo 
waiting 


or Lagical a 


reasons, the new Academic Amc. 


ademic American’s 
21 volumes are easily accessed, 


Arrest © OT Maew . awcsnenenere Reed Ides 


strong orientation toward the cur- 
riculum o 7 high schools, high 
schools, and colleges, Information is 
presente 


accurately. 






obiectiv 











ce refere 


to-door salesmen. It’s getting rave reviews from experts all across the country — is 
already recommended by the American Library Association. And the fact that 
we don’t pay fat commissions to a door-to-door sales syndicate is one 
reason our price is about half of Britannica's. See the Academic American today. 


SAMA 


©1981 Aret? Publishing Co 


FOR INFORMATION, CALL TOLL-FREE 800-257-5133. IN N.J. CALL COLLECT 609-452-8090 


E4 





Inc 
Available at fine book and department stores. 


Areté Publishing Company, Inc., 
101 College Road East, Princeton, NJ 08540 


Letters 


commit my vote one way or the other until 
I had heard the debate in the Senate 
chamber 

Your magazine also made the insid- 
ious implication that I may have offered 
my vote in exchange for backing of sugar- 
price supports. At no time did I, the Presi- 


| dent, or anyone speaking for his side pro- 


pose a deal of any sort 
Russell B. Long 


U.S. Senator, Louisiana 


Memorializing Viet Nam 
The jury for the Viet Nam memorial 
competition has chosen well [Nov. 9] 
Good design need not shout to be heard 
Ellie Huggins 
Glen Ellyn, Ill 


As a Viet Nam veteran, I think the 
winning entry for the Viet Nam memorial 
is a loser. The proposed monument may 
satisfy the needs of the Washington Mall 
but it fails to impart what the war meant 
to those who fought it. In 1968 newsmaga- 
zines printed a photo of a U.S. army tank 
carrying soldiers wounded in Hué during 
the Ter offensive. That picture says more 
about the pain and sacrifice Americans 
suffered than the proposed “hole in the 
ground.” 

Randy Holyday 
Denver 


The Viet Nam design looks as if the 
earth’s mantle is being picked up like a rug 
so the memory of that struggle can be 
swept underneath 

Richard C. Hippner 
St. James, N.Y 


The proposed monument to com- 
memorate the Viet Nam War and its vet- 
erans looks so peaceful. I suggest one addi- 
tion: a statue of an American rifleman 
pointing toward the White House with the 
inscription NEVER AGAIN WILL SO MANY 
GIVE SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE. 

C. Scott Calvert 
Timonium, Md 


Piracy and Rape 

The Thai government's claim that it 
has insufficient funds and manpower to 
stop the piracy against the Vietnamese 
boat people [Nov. 9] is fallacious. Bang- 
kok simply lacks the will to do anything 
about it. Perhaps it considers piracy an ef- 
fective means to deter the flow of Viet- 

namese refugees into Thailand 
Vu Qui Duc 
Austin 


Why are the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
and the U.S. Government attempting an 
antipiracy campaign by channeling 
funds through the same corrupt regime 
that allows and encourages this abomi- 
nable behavior by its fishermen-pirates? 
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It used to be hard to decide among all the 35mm SLR’s 
Then we created the new Minolta XG-M. A camera so extraor- 
dinary it stands alone in its class. With an unrivaled combination 
electronic features that keep you from 
making mistakes 
As your skills advance, you'll appreciate advanced 
full creative control. 

J To further separate ourselves from 
the competition, we built in the option 
normally found only on more expensive 
cameras 

It lets you shoot a blazing 3.5 frames per second. So 
you can catch a baseball as it comes off the bat. Or halt a 
horse leaping a hurdle 
But to fully grasp the XG-M’'s advanced design, 
adjust to changing conditions 
As your creative potential develops, you'll 
have access to over 45 interchangeable, 
the Minolta system of SLR accessories 
All in all, the XG-M is a 
remarkable achievement 
years of remarkable achieve- 
ments to draw on 
The new Minolta XG-M 
be alone. 
But we're not complaining 
WAIT 'TIL YOU SEE 


It wasn't always this way 
of creative features 
First, it's automatic. So it's easy 
to get sharp, clear pictures. You just 
point, focus, and shoot. It even has 
features like metered manual and exposure override for 
of professional motor-drive. Something 
you have to hold it 
The body feels rugged yet light. With a built-in 
textured grip that’s sculpted to fit snugly in your 
2 hand. And oversized controls that make it easy to 
computer-designed Minolta lenses. As well as 
‘") But then, we have over 50 
Now we know how it feels to 
HOW GOOD YOU CAN BE. 





MINOUA 


For more information, write Minolta Corporation 
101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, NJ. 07446 
Or see your Minolta dealer. in Canada: Minolta, Ontario. L4W 1A4 


Product appearance and/or specifications are subject to change without notice 
©1981 Minolta Corporation 
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iF ays of sail and stea U-47 d past the b bl ding S 

i rom d of 1 scraped past the barrier cables guarding Scapa 

i se » = ‘ Flow, the main anchorage of the British fleet. Lieuten- 

4 , ant Ginther Prien gave the order: ‘‘Attack!’’ Within min- 
. SHIP'S GEAR g 

| e You'll see the practical beauty utes the battleship Royal Oak rolled over and sank, rent 
| pera ny aiken ag fe oot: by four torpedo hits. Prien’s stunning exploit convinced 
| (though the great naval hero Hitler of the value of submarine warfare and doomed millions of tons 
| ruts a had time to master of Allied shipping. 


f This exciting blend of ships, people and history is the kind of read- 
: ing you'll find in The U-boats and every volume of THE SEAFARERS 
' series— The Dreadnoughts... The Great Liners... Fighting Sail... The 
ii Clipper Ships. You'll encounter heroes and villains, doughty captains 
driving their square-riggers round the Hom, crewmen sweating can- 
' non into battle stations on the men-of-war in Nelson's fleet. 
| Take a look at The U-boats for 10 days FREE. In its photograph- 
filled pages, you'll retrace the role of the subs in World War I (with a 
fascinating look at that nasty counterweapon, the Q-ship). You'll fol- 
. low the efforts of Admiral Donitz as he nurtures the submarine con- 
cept between the Wars. You'll watch the wolf packs hunt along the 
convoy routes of the North Atlantic...and read about Enigma, the 
4 vital coding machine the Allies captured to end the U-boat menace. 
' THe SEAFARERS. Reading you'll enjoy all the more because it’s all 
4 true. See for yourself. Send for The U-boats today. 


SHIPBUILDERS 

lsambard Kingdom Brunel stands 
next to the anchor chain of the 
Great Eastern. His huge liner never 
fulfilled his dreams but did manage} 
to stretch the first cable across the [ia 
Atlantic in 1866. 























SHIPS’ MASTERS 

Through the eyes of clipper : , Mm 2 - - 
captains ... battle commanders a t ta 4 —. r y < An I Tattat? 
of dreadnoughts and men-of , 3 a : . degunte™ 45-2. 2, 
war...explorers like Columbus : , , 
coaxing, exhorting, threatening 
their crews into the unknown— 
you'll experience the ways of 
the sea. 
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BONUS 
SHIP CHART FREE 


To get this big 21'4"x 29” 








chart of authentic ships of 
the pirate era FREE with 
first book, make the 
: pirates below cross swords 
fies with an “X."" 
y * i n 
: , + s “ ‘ wt ~ 
a y 4 ] ZY LX 
MAIL TO: TIME-LIFE BOOKS CPBCY3 


Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


YES! | would like to examine The U-boats. Please send it 
to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my 
subscription to THE SEAFARERS series. If | decide to keep 
The U-boats, | will pay $12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. | then will receive future 
volumes in THE SEAFARERS, shipped one volume at a 
time approximately every other month. Each volume is 
$12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling 
and comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. There 
is no minimum number of books that | must buy, and | 
may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. If | do not choose to keep The U-boats, | 
will retum the book within 10 days, my subscription for 
future volumes will be canceled, and | will be under no 











further obligation. CPAK37 
Name. 
(please prim) 
Address. At 
City —_ 
State or Zip or 
PRR POR Cod 


All orders subject to credit approval. 


it took 60 acres of prime English oak to build a man-of-war 
such as the Victory. You'll tour her in Fighting Sail and read of 
the timber-smashing power of her armament, including her 
awesome 68-pound carronades. 


In The zadnoughts 
you'll follow the political 
infighting as First Sea Lord 
Jacky Fisher launches an 
all-out race among nations 
to build warships of 
unheard-of might 


The Great Liners recaptures surnp 
tuous days crossing the Atiantic 
aboard the /le de F @ and the 
original Queen E “th... tragic 
ays of such ill-fated vessels as the 
Jrea Doria and the Titanic 
(including the puzzle of why the 
nearby Californian sighted and 
ignored eight distress rockets) 


LUXURIOUSLY BOUND 
VOLUME 


These beautiful library editions pay tribute to cen 
turies of seafaring. Each offers approximately 176 
pages of the lore of the sea...historic paintings 
prints, documents...photographs and specially 
commissioned illustrations, including full-color cut 

“2 aways of famous vessels. The matched hardcover 
bindings are detailed with gilt ermbossing and have 
the rich look and heft of a square-rigger’s log book 
Each measures an ample 9%” x 1198" 














Shining shoreside cities with clean, uncrowded beaches. Big, sprawling parks 
felela) Mele) alo) mela Bui emU-muilelU lait steel melel-t-lakelmer-\\a-t-B ell merle coifele) 
There's so much to go for in Canada. Come on up. 


YN o rb Ss 
Canada 

oe 
Give some 


really sharp. 








Kirons° 80-200mm Macro Focusing Zoom. At 80mm, it a por- 
trait lens. At 200mm, itS a telephoto lens. At macro focus, itS a 
close-up lens. And its everything in between. Give one to your 
Nikon, Canon, Pentax, Olympus, Minolta, Konica or Yashica/ 


a. And consider KIRON Ss 


For your nearest dealer call 800-447-4700. In Illinois, call 800-322-4400. 








Letters 

Volunteers are waiting on the shores to 
receive these victims, only to be frus- 
trated, if not prevented from helping, by 
boat merchants and local authorities. 
Working through the Thai government 

is like feeding the mouth that bites. 
Sarah Lanier 
Atlanta 


Asa Thai citizen, I feel sorrow and re- 
| gret for what happened to the Viet Nam 
boat girls in the Thai Sea. However, I am 
uneasy about the fact that Thailand, 
which has many serious problems of its 
own, must now care for some 300,000 In- 
dochinese refugees. 

How can anyone expect a small, de- 
veloping country like mine to provide for 
all these people when the U:S., the richest 
nation, does not contribute sufficient 
funds to help? 





Nipada Devakul 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Presidential Image 


Your Essay, “Fluctuations on the 
Presidential Exchange” [Nov. 9], neglect- 
ed to give Richard Nixon credit for bring- 
ing the struggle in Viet Nam to a halt. 

Albert Harper 
London, Ont. 


In speculating on whether Harry Tru- 
man might join the untouchables, it 
should be noted that his Administration 
dealt with 48 complex states and countless 
millions throughout the world. In Jeffer- 


was but a ribbon along the Eastern sea- 
pler times, holding together 36 predomi- 


nantly agrarian states with a population of 
under 40 million. 


John Hulston 
Springfield, Mo 


You failed to recognize one of Lyndon 
Johnson's many domestic achievements: 
the Civil Rights Act of 64. 

Margo O'Conner 
Monmouth Beach, N.J 


Unwed and Pregnant 
After reading the article on the tre- 
mendous rise of illegitimate births and 
abortions [Nov. 9], I see that easy access to 
birth control and abortion has not helped 
solve this problem. Too often human life is 
viewed as disposable or worthless unless 
related to our needs. Until we accept all 
human life as having value, illegitimacy 

will continue to rise. 

Barbara J. Grygleski 
Tomah, Wis 


Specialists say teen-agers are unable 
“to understand the use of contraceptives 
or the consequences of non-use.” This is 
ridiculous. Young people can understand. 
The real problem is the older generation’s 
inability to teach our youth the hows and 





board. Lincoln also presided during sim- | 





son’s and Washington’s day our country | 
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whys of contraception. Because we Amer- 

icans find our children’s sexuality embar- 

rassing, we would rather accept the plight 

of unmarried teen-age mothers—and hold 
ourselves blameless 

William Spolar 

St. Cloud, Minn 


When Canada’s population needed a 
boost, it rewarded new mothers with cash. 
What we need now is the reverse. For ev- 
ery year a girl between twelve and 22 does 
not have a baby, she should receive a re- 
ward of $1,000 from the Government 
This might discourage the youngster 
whose chief aim in having a baby is to set 
up housekeeping on her own, usually at 
the taxpayer's expense 

Mary T. McEvoy 
Minneapolis 


As with most articles about pregnant 
teen-agers, your article mentions nothing 
about the fathers of the illegitimate off- 
spring. Am I missing something, or can a 
woman, teen-age or otherwise, become 
pregnant all by herself? 

Marian Francois 
Cambridge, Mass 


Battered Judges 
It is not surprising that public outrage 
took the shape of “Open Season on the Ju- 
diciary” [Nov. 9] in the case of Honolulu’s 
Circuit Judge Harold Shintaku. When 
Shintaku threw out the jury’s murder ver- 
dict and allowed a notorious criminal to 
go free, he was declaring open season on 

the citizen-victim 

John Degatina 
Los Angeles 


Car Costs 
Instead of charging more and more for 
its cars [Nov. 9], and wasting money on re- 
bate plans and advertising, why doesn’t 
Detroit have a half-price sale? Any smart 
merchandiser knows that most people will 
buy anything at 50% off. Surely the auto- 
makers would rather move cars for some 
return instead of stockpiling and getting 

no money 

Margaret C. Biggs 
Lexington, Mass 


Bumping Bumpers 
On the debate over how strong auto- 
mobile bumpers should be [Nov. 2], before 
World War IT, all cars could survive much 
more than a 5-m.p.h. thud without dam- 
age to the body. Bumpers were made out 
of spring steel. They were what they 
should be, bumpers. Ifa 24-m.p.h. require- 
ment is allowed, we'd better not kick or 
accidentally touch one when we are walk- 

ing along at 3 m.p.h 
Darius D. Buell 
Elmira, Mich 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Niagara. The very name evokes romance. Ride the ‘Maid of the Mist’. Feel 
the earth shake beneath you, feel the spray like a tropical rain. Try a second 


honeymoon, in Canada. ..there'’s so much to go for. 


‘anada 


For intormaton phone Tounsm Ontario, collect, (416) 965-4008 





Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. ° 


America’s best-selling dictionary brings new life to words. And new 
words to life. Definitions for over 150,000 entries, including 22,000 new 
ones, are so clear and precise that “‘android” becomes a household 
word and “black hole” no longer scares you. We’re constantly redefining 
“dictionary.” An excellent gift for just $13.95. Merriam-Webster” Dic- 
tionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 


FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER’ 




















Chevrolet Cavalier: | 
Mastery of mi 
over matt 





GM 
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body fit. And gamma rays that inspect 
parts not visible to the naked eye 


Tomorrows technology 
way ahead of schedule 


What it takes, in essence, is some of 
atcmaales-i@cleh'e:lalecie Maarclalebicledtlalare| 
technology known to man. The kind of 
superhuman technology used in the 
creation of the Cavalier Sedan, Coupe, 
Hatchback and Wagon 

The end result of this superhuman 






aalelatri-leMiL<ce: Milaccmelin (elec ie: talc) 


Masterpiece of 
advanced thinking 


(8) 818) Gy 
laser beams and 
gamma rays 
perform brilliantly 


It takes more than 43 


standard features to make 
Chevrolet Cavalier a 
complete car 

It takes the complete 
ingenuity of robots that 


perform over 400 spot 
Wiel felt elcia olele Wan elite: T-telalls 
weld testers that measure 














Test drive the precision-built 
front-wheel-drive Cavalier at your 
Chevy dealer's. It represents the 
mastery of mind over matter. And the 
new kind of thinking at Chevrolet. 
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with over 1,000 quality control checks 
the strength of a weld with meme Leoltlalem ilcMilelele Mme lolela-lale| 
echo readings. Optic deck lid. Plus an incredible attention to 
WHR olaser probes that audit detail—such as window moldings 
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HAT’S A SPECIAL EVENING WITHOUT 
A LITTLE MAGIC? 


Baileys. A unique taste so silken, so full of character, 
only one word can describe it. Magic. 

Perhaps it’s that taste of magic that has made Baileys 
America’s fastest growing liqueur. 


BAILEYS. TASTE THE MAGIC. 
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An Outstanding Opportunity 
For Collectors of Western Art 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF LIMITED EDITION BRONZE REPLICAS 


Frederic 
Remington’s 
“The Mountain 
Man” 


A limited edition of 1000, 
cast by the lost wax 
process, three-fourths the 
size of the original, 22 
inches high with 
American Walnut base 


THE MOUNTAIN MAN HAS BEEN SELECTED 
AS THE OFFICIAL COMMEMORATIVE 
BRONZE FOR THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
40TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
RONALD REAGAN, 
The Mountain Man was originally completed 
by Remington in 1903. Our replica edition is 
modeled from number 13 of the approxi 
mately 80 originals, and has been approved 
by the Director of The Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center, where the original bronze is on 
display. 
A REMARKABLE VALUE IN TODAY'S 
INFLATED ART MARKET 
At a time when bronzes of lesser quality are 
priced from $3,000 up, this edition is oftered 
to collectors at $1,875. Each bronze is 
foundry marked, numbered and dated, and is 
accompanied by a Certificate of Meee | 
signed by the Director of The Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center. 
GUARANTEED REPURCHASE 
AGREEMENT 
Museum Collections Inc., unconditionally 
guarantees to repurchase your bronze at the 
issue price of $1,875 any time within one year 
of your purchase 


TO ORDER, CALLTOLL FREE... 
800-243-4492, or write: Elizabeth Krieger, 
Director, Museum Collections Inc., Dept 
R52, 140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Ct 
06830 for brochure. You may pay by check, 
money order or major credit card. Optional 
five month payment plan available. 
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“We could together reduce the dread threat of nuclear war which hangs over the people of Europe.” 
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Starting from Zero 


Reagan reassures Europe with “a simple, straightforward message’ 


The stakes were high, and 
Ronald Reagan knew it as 
he stepped to the lectern of 
the 14th-floor dining room 
in Washington's National 
Press Club last Wednesday 
morning. In the restless cities of Western 
Europe,anti-Americandemonstrationson 
behalf of pacifism and neutralism posed a 
new threat tothe unity of the NATOalliance 
(see WORLD). In part, the protests were en 
couraged and exploited by Moscow, which 
in recent months has mounted a skillful 
propaganda campaign to block the station 
ing, primarily in West Germany, of new 
NATO nuclear missiles. Compounding the 
problem was Reagan himself. whose 
harsh, tough talk tothe Kremlin has fright- 
ened U.S. supporters abroad and given 
force to neutralists’ arguments that the 
President is a shoot-from-the-hip zealot 
hell-bent on provoking nuclear war 
The moment was ripe for statesman- 
ship. And Reagan lived up to it 
“It's a simple, straightforward yet his- 
toric message.” he said, addressing the 
largest audience ever to watch a live presi 
dential speech. (In addition to the 300 
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journalists who crammed the Press Club, 
an estimated 200 million watched the 
speech, which was beamed overseas by 
the U.S. International Communications 
Agency.) In an extraordinarily measured 
and thoughtful address, perhaps the most 
statesmanlike that he has ever given, the 
President offered a four-part proposal to 
free the Continent from the specter of nu- 
clear war. It was designed both to reassure 
the Europeans of his Administration's 
peaceful intentions and to put the Soviets 
on the defensive. The essence of his mes- 
sage was what has become known in dip- 
lomatic parlance as the “zero option 
Reagan announced that the U.S. would 
forgo plans to place 2 new medium- 
range missiles in Europe if the Soviets 
would scrap comparable nuclear missiles 
they have deployed against Western Eu- 
rope in the past decade. That done, the 
number of medium-range missiles aimed 
by each foe at its potential enemy would 
indeed be zero 
Alternately stern 
once and present 






and 
actor 


folksy, the 
made his cus 


tomary skillful use of props (a map of 


Europe, a chart comparing missile lev- 


els) as he delivered his message. His 
points: the U.S. and its allies cut back 
on military spending while the Soviets 
not only built up their conventional 
forces but steadily added to their arse- 
nal of SS-20 missiles. NATO's plan to de- 


ploy new Pershing II and land-based 
cruise missiles was designed only to 


counter this threat. All programs should 
and would be canceled if Moscow would 
dismantle its own medium-range missile 
force. Reagan stressed that any treaty 
must be verifiable by both sides. Said 
he: “Our approach with verification will 
be to emphasize openness and creativity 
rather than the secrecy and suspicion 
which have undermined confidence in 
arms control in the past 


espite his Administration’s anti- 
Soviet posture, Reagan has car- 
ried on a correspondence—three 
exchanges of letters since Febru- 
ary—with Leonid Brezhnev, and he read 
from a letter he had written to the Soviet 
President while recuperating in the hospi- 
tal from the assassination attempt: “Mr 


President, should we not be concerned 





with eliminating the obstacles which pre- 
vent our people—those you and I repre- 
sent—from achieving their most cher- 
ished goals?” Responding to ploy with 
gambit, the Soviet embassy in Washing- 
ton released Brezhnev’s letter of reply 
from last May. “We do not seek confron- 
tation with the US.,” the Soviet leader 
wrote, and once again he urged a summit 
at “a moment acceptable to both of us.” 

In addition, Reagan proposed the re- 
newal early next year of talks on strategic 
arms limitations, which have been stalled 
since the U.S. Senate blocked ratification 
of SALT I , signed by Brezhnev and Jimmy 
Carter in 1979. To emphasize that the goal 
of those talks should be a substantial re- 
duction in the number of intercontinental 
missiles, Reagan urged that the negotia- 
tions should be renamed START, for strate- 
gic arms reduction talks.* Reagan also 
called for a cut in conventional forces in 
Europe and for better communication 
about planned military maneuvers to en- 
hance East-West stability. 

The President's description of his pro- 
posal as “simple” and “straightforward,” 
however honestly meant, was a trifle dis- 
ingenuous. Certainly it is not simple. The 
Soviets will surely insist that the negotia- 
tions address items that Reagan did not 
mention: warheads on NATO bombers, 
missiles aboard submarines in the North 
Atlantic, the arsenals of Britain and 
France. Some, in fact, saw it simply as a 
ploy to reassure NATO allies and thus help 
secure the controversial deployment of the 
very same missiles that he was offering 
to scrap. 

Nor was the proposal straightforward, 
at least from the Soviet perspective. A few 
hours before Reagan delivered his speech, 
Ambassador to Moscow Arthur Hartman 
visited Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko to present an hour-long pre- 
view. The Kremlin's official response was 
predictably brusque and negative. “A 
mere propaganda action,” scoffed Pravda. 
But there were a few small signs that the 
Kremlin might be willing to discuss some 
of the US. proposals at the long-stalled 
talks on reducing nuclear forces in Eu- 
rope, which are scheduled to begin in Ge- 





*Not only has SALT been STARTed, but the Adminis- 
tration now refers to Theater Nuclear Forces (TNF) 
as Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF). One 
reason: European complaints that their continent 
was clearly designated as the theater in which a nu- 
clear war would most probably take place. 
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neva next week. A leading Soviet military 
specialist, Radomir Bogdanov, told TIME: 
“I know we are going to Geneva with a 
sincere desire to negotiate.” And Central 
Committee Member Vadim Zagladin, a 
foreign policy adviser to Brezhnev, said in 
a Moscow press conference that Reagan’s 
speech was an agreeable change from the 
U.S. President’s past “bellicose” state- 
ments. Said Zagladin: “If in fact he now 
wants to be a peacemaker, then we can 
welcome this as a turn for the better.” 

In European capitals, the official reac- 
tion to Reagan’s gambit was all but eu- 
phoric. Uncertain of the President's true 
intentions, Western leaders were eager for 
a signal that he was seriously committed 
to the “two-track” decision reached by 
NATO in 1979, which linked the stationing 
of new nuclear weapons in Europe to a re- 
newed effort by the U.S. to negotiate real- 
istic arms limits with the Soviets. The 
President helped dispel some of those 
doubts. In Bonn, where Brezhnev was 
scheduled to start a four-day visit on Sun- 
day. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt had just 
concluded talks with British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher. “Reagan has set 
forth a comprehensive concept for the sta- 
bilization of peace,” said Schmidt. Added 
Thatcher: “It will receive a warm wel- 
come not only in political circles but in 
the hearts and minds of people across 
Europe.” 

Italian Premier Giovanni Spadolini 
was visiting French President Frangois 
Mitterrand when the speech was given. 
Said Spadolini, upon emerging from the 
Elysée Palace: “The Italian and French 
reactions are both favorable.” Con- 
curred French Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson: “The zero solution is obvious- 
ly advisable.” Skeptics, however, dis- 
missed the speech as a cynical attempt 
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Arcs indicate the ranges of 
SS-20s positioned east of the 
Ural Mountains and the range of 
the proposed cruise missile. 





to score off the Soviets by making Mos- 
cow an offer it could not accept. 

The European applause was no great 
surprise: over the past months, allied lead- 
ers have been pressing Washington hard 
to accept the zero option. In fact, success 
seemed to have the usual number of fa- 
thers. Officials in West Germany and Ita- 
ly, the countries where most of the 
planned new missiles are to be based, 
claimed partial credit for devising the 
plan. The most notable claimant was 
Chancellor Schmidt, who likes to see him- 
self as a useful mediator between the 
superpowers. Reagan’s speech, said 
Schmidt, “gives me a broad base for the 
talks” he will have this week with Brezh- 
nev. For once in the East-West war of 
words, the Soviets will be forced to react to 
an American peace initiative. 


here was another reason for Eu- 

ropean satisfaction with Rea- 

gan’s speech. Though long used 

to being confronted with Wash- 
ington faits accomplis, the NATO leaders 
this time had been kept informed on the 
evolution of the policy decision. The 
zero option was discussed in a meeting 
of allied defense ministers in Glenea- 
gles, Scotland, in October. Three weeks 
ago, a draft of the final negotiating pro- 
posal was approved by a special NATO 
consultative group in Brussels chaired 
by Assistant Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger. He carefully briefed 
top European officials on the speech 
days before Reagan delivered it. 

The concord could hardly have come 
at a more propitious moment. Relations 
between the U.S. and its European allies 
have been particularly strained by worries 
that Reagan’s simplistic East-West world 
view would never translate into a coherent 
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foreign policy. Compounding the prob- 
lem were conflicting statements from 
Washington on sensitive nuclear policy 
issues. Hawkishly, Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger announced that 
the U.S. would build a neutron war- 
head; Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig immediately noted that no deci- 
sion had been made to deploy it. Rea- 
gan mused aloud to a group of newspa- 
per editors at the White House about a 
possibility that Western allies dread: a 
limited nuclear war fought on Europe- 
an territory. Said he: “I could see where 
you could have the exchange of tactical 
weapons against troops in the field 
without its bringing either one of the 
major powers to pushing the button.” 
Haig set off a demonstration bomb- 
shell of his own by announcing that 


NATO had a contingency plan to fire a Thatcher and Schmidt praising Reagan's speech 


warning nuclear “shot across the bow,” 

if needed, to deter a Soviet conventional 
attack in Europe; Weinberger said he 
knew of no such policy. 

Under pressure from the Europeans, 
and largely at Haig’s urging, the Adminis- 
tration agreed in May to resume INF talks 
by the end of the year, But Reagan’s men 
had trouble deciding on a bargaining 
strategy. Weinberger and his Pentagon 
colleagues tended to favor the zero option 
They maintained that it would be the best 





Pentagon team led by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Richard Perle drafted a 
version of the proposal; State Depart- 
ment opposition lessened as it became 
clear that the volatile new mood in Eu- 
rope made an altention-grabbing offer 
more important than staking out a bar- 
gaining position that would be credible 
to the Soviets. Haig, Eagleburger and | 
other State officials successfully argued 
that the U.S. should remain flexible in 
its approach and that the President’s 
speech be as conciliatory as possible 
Reagan agreed. Ironically, he put the 
finishing touches on his speech while 
flying home from a weekend in Texas 
* aboard the “Doomsday Plane,” the air- 
yrne war room designed for use by top 
fficials in the event of a nuclear attack 
Reagan tried to distinguish his pro- 
posal from a similar but ill-fated at- 
tempt by his predecessor to offer some- 
thing novel to the Soviets. In March 1977, 
Jimmy Carter sent Cyrus Vance to Mos- 
cow with an ambitious scheme to redirect 
the SALT talks by asking the Soviets to 
make deep cuts in their existing arsenal of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. Like 
Reagan, Carter had outlined his proposals 
in public before submitting them formally 
to the Soviets. Also like Reagan, Carter 
hoped that the Soviets could be persuaded 
to dismantle existing weaponry in ex- 








way to please the Europeans and put the 
Soviets in a bind. Haig, however, argued 
that the zero option would both raise false 
hopes in Europe and hinder serious arms- 
limitation negotiations with Moscow. 
The President approved the zero op- 
tion as Weinberger was preparing to leave 
for last month's NATO meeting in Glenea- 
gles. Buried in the communiqué issued by 
the defense ministers was a clause that “the 
zero level remains a possible option.” A 











distance of Western Europe, just as there are today. | 


A New Numbers Game 


hen US. and Soviet negotiating teams meet on Nov. 30 

in Geneva to resume arms reduction talks, they will be 
playing a complex and slippery numbers game. Though its 
origins are murky, the term “zero option” has been used by 
different people to describe various schemes for eliminating 
or reducing intermediate- and medium-range nuclear mis- 
siles in Europe. On the face of it, President Reagan’s version 
seems straightforward enough. The President has proposed 
to cancel the planned deployment of 108 Pershing IL and 464 
ground-launched cruise missiles. In turn, the Soviets must 
agree to dismantle some 350 aging SS-4 and SS-5 missiles, 
plus 250 or more new SS-20 missiles. 

But there is more here than meets the eye. First, the Soviet 
missiles are already in place, while the ones proposed for NATO 
are still in the testing stage. Second, there is a considerable 
disparity in the range and potency of the weapons involved. 
The new US. missiles carry only one warhead, as do the SS-4s 
and SS-5s. But the SS-20s are equipped to carry three war- 
heads. Thus Reagan’s proposal really calls for a trade-off of 
572 American nuclear warheads for more than 1,000 Soviet 
ones. In his speech, Reagan claimed that the Soviets had a 6- 
to-1 nuclear advantage over the U.S. In doing so, he failed to 
include U.S. forward-based nuclear-equipped aircraft and 
submarines, or NATO weapons. According to the independent 
London-based International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
the Soviet advantage over NATO forces is closer to 3 to 1. 

The Soviet concept of a zero option is different. President 
Leonid Brezhnev has said that if NATO dropped its deploy- 
ment plans, the U.S.S.R. would “reduce the total” of its mis- 
siles; but by how much, he did not say. NATO would not have a 
single ground-based missile capable of reaching the U.S.S.R. 
Yet there would be numbers of Soviet missiles within striking 


The Soviets marshal their own numbers to show that a 
rough parity in theater nuclear weapons already exists be- 
tween NATO and the U.S.S.R. How so? Because Moscow 
counts “delivery systems” differently. Soviet estimates for 
NATO include the American submarines and aircraft based in 
Europe that are capable of carrying nuclear weapons. The 
Soviets also count British and French bombers and missiles, 
even though the French are not part of the NATO military 
structure. According to the Soviet count there are 986 NATO 
delivery systems. Their own total, they say, is 975. But this 
does not include all Soviet fighter-bombers and submarines 
that could deliver nuclear warheads. 

There is no doubt why the Soviets are so alarmed by the 
prospect of new U.S. missiles in Europe. A Pershing II based 
in West Germany could drop a 20-kiloton warhead within 80 
ft. of a target in the Soviet Union some 1,000 miles away just 
eight minutes after firing. The ground-launched cruise mis- 
sile, or GLCM, is even more accurate, and able to avoid radar 
by hugging the terrain, following maps in its internal guid- 
ance system. 

The Soviet missiles are more of a mixed bag. The clumsy, 
inaccurate SS-4, first deployed in 1959, has a range of 1,200 
miles and a single, one-megaton warhead. The obsolescent 
SS-5 can throw its megaton warhead some 2,500 miles. But 
the SS-20, with its 3,000-mile range, is a formidable weapon. 
Each of its three, separately targetable 150-kiloton warheads 
is accurate within 100 yds. 

The wildly divergent numbers reflect the sharply differ- 
ent interests of the two superpowers. The U.S. wants to re- 
dress the imbalance presented by the existing Soviet nuclear 
arsenal. Moscow fears that the Pershing IIs and cruise mis- 
siles will give the U.S. a first-strike capability from Europe. 
The differences are so deep that the game to be played out in 
Geneva could end before the first hand is dealt. 
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planned system. In the strongest lan- 
guage, Moscow rejected the Carter-Vance 
proposals as absurd. 

Unlike Reagan, Carter also declared 
that the U.S. had a fallback position: he 
remained willing to negotiate SALT II 
along the lines set out previously by Ger- 
ald Ford. Reagan’s advisers feel that Car- 
ter abandoned his radical initiative too 
early and undercut himself by having a 
fallback position already stated. “There is 
a strong feeling here that we should have 
stuck to our guns in 1977,” says one State 
policymaker. Thus the Administration re- 
fuses to talk about any other options or 
compromise positions. The instructions 
that have been given to Paul Nitze, the 
veteran negotiator who heads the US. 
team, are to “hang tough” when he gets 
to Geneva. 


t the same time, U.S. diplomats 
A point out that the American posi- 


tion is not welded in titanium. 
They note that Reagan said, “We 
go to Geneva willing to listen to and con- 
sider the proposals of our Soviet counter- 
parts.” Defending the Administration’s 
flexibility, one top official observes that 
“there is nothing to prevent us, in the fu- 
ture, from revising our objectives.” For ex- 
ample, the U.S. might be willing to phase 
in the reductions—or as a senior State De- 
partment official puts it, “to reach zero 
without doing so in one fell swoop.” 
There are plenty of particulars that 


& Co. If the Soviets do not simply slam the 
door on negotiations, they are likely to in- 
sist that any accounting of weapons in Eu- 
rope include the French and British nucle- 
ar arsenals, as well as such “forward 
based” nuclear delivery systems as the 
US. F-111 fighter-bombers based in Brit- 
ain and submarines on patrol in the North 
Atlantic. Although the U.S. would prefer 
to see the discussions focus solely on inter- 
mediate-range ground missiles such as the 
Pershing II and SS-20, one top US. policy- 
maker admits that “there’s no sense deal- 
ing exclusively with ground weapons if it 
leaves other systems unrestrained.” 

All of these issues will be confronted in 
Geneva. Up until now, the principal pur- 
pose of the public debate over nuclear mis- 
siles has been tosecure political and propa- 
ganda advantages in Europe. Even after 
the talks begin in earnest, each side will 
continue to try to score points with the Eu- 
ropean audience that is caught precarious- 
ly in the balance. But Reagan’s initiative 
deserves to be taken by the Soviets, as well 
as by the U.S. and the Europeans, as more 
than a public relations ploy. If treated seri- 
ously by both sides, it could indeed be, as he 
suggested,a “giantstep” toward peace. The 
dream it embodies, the hope it nourishes, is 
shared by not only the Western Europeans 
but by the Soviet and American people as 
well: to reduce the world’s awesome arse- 
nals of nuclear weapons and the frightful 
tensions they create. —-By Walter Isaacson. 
| Reported by Johanna McGeary and Bruce w. 
Nelan/Washington 
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change for U.S. promises not to deploy a | 


will require some fancy footwork by Nitze | 
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The Joys of Waging Peace 


fwe are lucky, the President will become a peace addict. Those who watched the 

applause sweep over Ronald Reagan after last week's speech on nuclear arms re- 
duction thought they detected a new glint in his eye. He had received a needed fix. 
Peace is fun. Peace is box office. Peace diverts critics. Peace is good for you. 

Most Presidents do not fully understand the exhilaration in waging peace un- 
til at last they try it. Take Richard Nixon, who found that playing global diplomat 
was a fine way for a politician to turn almost magically into a statesman. He gota 
Viet Nam cease-fire, made friends with mainland China, and signed an arms lim- 
itation agreement with the Soviets, all within a year. In a life of fighting one damn 
thing after another, he never had such a good time. 

John Kennedy came to office as a macho warrior. “We shall bear any burden, 
oppose any foe,” he warned Moscow in his Inaugural Address. One night at Hick- 
ory Hill Bobby Kennedy summoned a friend into a quiet corner, With his blood 
rising, he confided that the Cuban exile force would hit the beach at the Bay of 
Pigs in a few days. Bobby could already hear the bands and taste the glory. 

Lessons were learned from the Cuban invasion failure, the Berlin Wall and a 
meeting with a scornful Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna. Kennedy discovered that 
both private joy and public acclaim were to be found in working for a nuclear test 
ban treaty, which was signed with the Soviets in 1963. A few weeks before his 




















Ahappy time for Gerald Ford: with Leonid Brezhnev in Viadivostok 


death, J.F.K. roamed the country polishing up a speech on the treaty as a pre- 
1964 campaign maneuver. The folks loved it. 

There were drama and adventure in Lyndon Johnson’s flights through Asia. 
He was the swashbuckler in khaki, jetting secretly into Viet Nam, summoning his 
commanders, sending off the bombers, riding silently past the lines of lean young 
men fresh out of foxholes. But it was a melancholy experience, not at all like the 
movies. Speeding back to the U'S. after his Viet Nam visit, Johnson was a deeply 
troubled man. He had found out that war is no fun. 

Ask Jerry Ford what he liked best: tramping through the snow with Henry 
Kissinger in Vladivostok to work out a SALT agreement or sending the Marines 
after the Mayaguez? Ten to one for peace. And Jimmy Carter will never come 
closer to heaven in this life than when he flew back from Camp David to an- 
nounce that Menachem Begin and Anwar Sadat had accepted his peace accords. 

Reagan knows that true peace in this age must rest on America’s economic 
and military strength, and he is working to shore up both. There has been some 
careless war talk by the President’s men and maybe a little too much saber rat- 
tling in the Caribbean and the Middle East. Yet even that has had some beneficial 
side effects. The President seems to have knocked the Soviets off balance a bit. If 
the history of the past 25 years tells us anything it is that when the Soviets are a 
little scared they complain bitterly and constantly in public. Beware a silent bear, 
as before the Cuban missile crisis or the invasion of Afghanistan. 

Reagan appears to the world just a bit mad. That reputation, calculated or 
not, can serve him well because his proposal for nuclear missile reduction comes 
as both surprise and relief. The prospect of his anger if the offer is summarily re- 
jected may inspire the Soviets to give the idea more attention than usual. 

Get peace going and the ceremonies get dandier, the bands play louder, the 
crowds get happier and bigger, the champagne flows faster, the Gallups rise high- 
er. That is Ronald Reagan's kind of world. 
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That’s Cutting It Pretty Close 





A last-minute budget fight spins the federal wheels 


Y* Virginia, there isstilla Government 
of the U.S. Orat least it looks as if there 
will be this week. Congress and the Presi- 
dent played a political game of chicken 
through the end of last week over a “con- 
tinuing resolution” that would renew the 
Government's legal right to spend money. 
But chances were that they would agree on 
a measure enabling the Government to pay 
its employees, sign contracts, send out ben- 
efit checks and perform all ofits other func- 
tions—at least for the next four months. 
Technically, that authority lapsed at 
midnight last Friday, when an earlier reso- 
lution designed to keep the money flowing 





Republican Leaders Michel of the House and Baker of the Senate ponder lapse in the Government's authority to spend money 


expired, Bureaucrats tried to figure out just 
which activities the Government could le- 
gally continue without some kind of spend- 
ing authority from Congress and which 
ones it would have to shut down. They pro- 
duced only the most uncertain answers (see 
box), Chaos threatened 

In theory, that is. In practice, every- 
body assumed that the legislators would 
produce a resolution, and Ronald Reagan 
would sign it, before any real disruption oc- 
curred. But in Washington doing what ev- 
eryone knows has to be done can be sur- 
passingly difficult, and never more so than 
in thiscase. Aftera week of gamesmanship, 
House-Senate conferees were still strug- 
gling late Saturday toshape a measure that 
the President might accept. To get even 
that far, the Senate earlier had struggled 
through its first all-night session since 
1978; some lawmakers caught naps on cots 
placed in a nearby conference room. Rea- 
gan, for his part, had threatened to cast the 
first veto of his presidency. He said, with 
considerable hyperbole, that doing so 
would “literally shut the Government 


20 


| off,” and he frightened enough legislators 


into believing he meant it that he seemed 
sure to win some of the spending cuts he 
desired—though it looked as if Congress 
might debate through Sunday, and perhaps 
even into Monday, before enacting them 

It should have been a drama of cliff- 
hanging suspense, a momentous show- 
down. But, in fact, an air of unreality hung 
over the legislative exercise. For one thing, 
the numbers became totally confused; 
there were loud arguments about how 
much the various resolutions under debate 
exceeded Reagan's spending targets. 

As far as anyone could determine, the 
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difference between Reagan and his con- 
gressional opponents finally came down 
to around $4 billion, less than 1% of the 
$415 billion provided by the House ver- 
sion of the continuing resolution.* Ex- 
claimed Representative Richard Gep- 
hardt, a Missouri Democrat: “We're 
fighting over nothing!” 


A! times, the maneuvering degenerat- 
ed into low farce. At one point, Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader Robert Byrd in- 
troduced, and persuaded all those 
Democrats present to vote for, a series of 
taunting amendments to the continuing 
resolution. One would have declared the 
“sense of the Senate” to be that the bud- 
get had to be balanced by fiscal 1984, a 
goal that Reagan had long proclaimed 
but has now abandoned as unrealistic 


*The resolution does not include spending on “enti- 
tlement”™ programs, such as Social Security. welfare 
Medicare and Medicaid. Estimated entitlement out- 
lays would push total federal expenditures in fiscal 
1982 to $710 billion compared with the target of 
$695.3 billion that Reagan set in March 
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That ploy was designed to force Republi- | 
can Senators to cast embarrassing no | 
votes. The struggle seemed likely to be 
ended less by any hard-fought compro- 
mise of deeply held principles than by a | 
weary desire on the part of both Congress 
and the President to get out of Washing- 
ton for a Thanksgiving holiday 

Politically, however, the stakes were 
high. Reagan was out to burnish his pub- 
lic image as a stalwart foe of spendthrift 
Government. His opponents—this time 
including not only most of the Democrats 
but some of the congressional Republi- 
cans—sought to escape being labeled 
“budget busters” though still appearing to 
defend their constituents against cuts that 
would hurt the poor and disadvantaged 
The outcome looked like a standoff. By 
the weekend Reagan’s phenomenal 
streak of congressional victories had been 


broken, and he was prepared to settle for 
spending cuts well below those he had de- 
manded two months ago. On the other 
hand, by brandishing his veto power, the | 
President still was about to force larger | 
reductions in social spending than many 
legislators wanted 

After persuading Congress to slash 
authorized federal spending for fiscal 
1982 by $35 billion last July, Reagan in 
late September asked for more cuts. He 
urged Congress to trim an additional $13 
billion when it actually got around to ap- 
propriating the money. But he never real- | 
ly made clear just which activities he 
wanted to slash. Congress, lacking guid- 
ance, passed a stopgap continuing resolu- 
tion funding the Government from the 
start of the fiscal year on Oct. | until Nov 
20, an arbitrarily chosen date, while 
wrangling inconclusively over the regular 
appropriations bills 

By the start of last week, it was obvious 
that a second continuing resolution would 
be needed. It was also clear that Congress 
would never include in it all the cuts that 
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Only Tareyton has 
the best filter! 


For the taste you want 
in an ultra low tar! 


Why the best? 
Because Tareyton's 
unique Charcoal filter 
means taste that's ; 
smooth. It means \ af 
LiFe \Welm@ tat-leome llc} talon i721 ~— 

It means that no other 
cigarette is quite like 


Tareyton “We'd rather light than fight?” 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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In Raleigh, North Dakota, winter 
weather shows little mercy. Even less 
merciful were the heating bills for 
Father Kenneth Wald and the St. Ger- 
trude’s Parish School. 

Recently, though, Father Wald’s bills 
took a remarkable turn for the better. 
Not because winter eased off 

But because of Kero-Sun Portable 
kerosene heaters. 

He began using them in six classrooms 
foran average cost of 40¢ a day.|n fact, the 
rooms became so comfortable, he could 
turn them off by noon orsooner. 

This is because Kero-Sun heaters 
throw an amazing amount of warmth 
with 99.9% fuel efficiency. Without 
smoke. Without odor. And with safety 
features (they're U.L. listed). 


We can't promise everyone savings 
this great. But with a Kero-Sun heater, 
a can definitely save on your fuel 
bill. 

There are 8 Kero-Sun models. Each 
as efficient, portable and safety- 
tested as the next. Your local dealer 
can help you select the right model 
for your needs, Check local codes for 
permitted uses. 

In the closing line of his letter, the 
good Fathersaid it well: "I most heartily 
recommend your 
heaters for 
screolard KEROSUN 
They're truly 
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totally efficient” 


“We heated six classrooms 
for$2.40a se ee 


Wald, Raleigh, North Dakota 
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Kero-Sun. Because you don’t have money fo burn. 
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See the + Kero-Sunt Portable Heaters at these dealers. 


CONNECTICUT 
Merit Hardware 
70 Huntington Turnpike 
Cheshire 
R.W. Hine True Value 
Hardware 


231 Maple Ave. 
Banbury Block & Supply 


44 Lake Ave. Extension 
Leah's City Service Fuels 
130 White Street 


The Fireplace Shop 
869 Post Road 


Deep River 
Deep River Feed & Supply 
356 Main Street 

East Haven 
East Haven Hay and Grain 
10 Mili St. 


Gargano's 
54 Hemingway Ave. 


Essex 
ABC Hardware 
7 Main St. 
Fairtield 
Bonney Electric Company 
1657 Post Road 
Labetia's Bike & Moped 
1219 Park Ave. 
Greenwich 
ei Clinic 
136 East Putnam Ave. 
North Street Hardware 
1065 North Street 
nergy Factory 
#6-725 Post Road 


Hamden 
Freedom Honda 
2691 State St. 
Madison 
poners Sash & Door Co. 
Bradiey Road 


Building Supply 
wee ston Post Fi 


wach Hardware Co. 
ae ney 


Monroe 

The Chimney Corner 

593 Main Street 
New Canaan 

The Bike Shed 

26 Cross Street 
New Fairfield 


Wilton 
eeeepe Doccee pect 


NEW YORK 


Lumber 
Montauk Highway 
ank Bros. Fuel Co. 
7 Belford Ave. 
W &E Oak Hardware, inc. 
1563 Brentwood Road 
Bedford Hills 
Mills River Supply 
375 Adams St 
Bellmore 
Belimore Feed Co. 
2156 Belimore Ave. 
Bethpage 
Aw-Ez 
Nassau Farmers Market 
Hicksville Road 
Brewster 
Acme Hardware 
Routes 6 & 22 
Bronxville 
Randy Enterprises 
50 Paimer Ave. 
Buchanan 
pep soe ory Alaa 
119 Albany Post 


Calverton 
Stoves & Stone, Ltd 
sg 25, Middie Country 


Hall 

Farmer Brown's Barn 

Sarah Wells Trail 
Carmel! 

Nichols Hardware 

45 Gienida Ave. 

Putnam Concrete 

Products 


Route 52 
Center Moriches 

JN. Ferrer Co. 

475 Main Street 
Centereach 

Middle Country Hardware 

& Paint Corp. 

1408 Middle Country Road 
Central Islip 


0 0 Suto Ave 


Consumers Corner 
6526 Jericho Turnpike 
Cross River 
Sal's Service Center 
Route 35 
Croton Falis 
Outhouse Orchards 
Hardscrabble Road 
Deer Park 
Unity Utilities Fuel Oil Co., 


Inc. 

1809 Deer Park Avenue 
Dix Hills 

7 geet chee Supply 


18 Capri Court 





Nor Eas Equoment 
hi 111 & Town Line 


ead Outdoor Store 
SN Frarsin St 
Hicksville 
Air-Ez Lamps 
Nassau Farmers Market 
Green Crest Enterprises 
5 Bethpage Road 
Copeman nneen 
Appleriige Farm 
Beekman Road 


Hudson 
Columbia Auto Parts 
701 Union St 

cr Grinding 

130 Now Yoru oe 

Huntington Station 
Sherwoods 
19 Walt Whitman Road 
Twe 


Supply 
630 E Jericho Turnpike 


Howards TV & Appliance 
4270 Sunrise Highway 
Mastic Beach 
Towne Hardware 
343 Neighborhood Road 


Merrick 
Merrick Home & Garden 


Ltd. 

319 Merrick Avenue 
Middle isiand 
Ben's Hardware 
Route 25 

Chimney Si 

iney Sweep 

Millbrook 
Claude Abel & Son 
Route 82 
Milter Place 

Wood Stove Plus 
953 Route 254 
Mineola 

Mineola & Mower 
475 Jericho Tpke. 


Monroe 
Monroe Lumber & Bidg. 


125 Eim St 
Ross Lumber, Inc. 
37 Lake St 


Montauk 
East End CB Inc. 
Dorset Drive 
Montauk Marine Basin, 
inc. 

West Lake Drive 


Monticello 
Van Etten Oil Co. 
St. John St 

Mount Kisco 
D&D Mower 
260 Main Street 
Mt. Kisco Auto Parts, inc. 
96 Lexington Avenue 
Trotta Enterprises 
Crow Hill Road 


CHECK LOCAL CODES FOR PERMITTED USES. 
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Stanley Plastics 

23 Franklin Street 
Port Washi 

Precision 

104A Harbor Rid. 


i Pakacro Farms 
Route 44 
Red Oaks Mill Hardware 
19 Vassar Road 
Windsor Bldg. & Supply 
North Road 
— Ridge 
hn 's, Inc. 
Weelchrester Ave. 
Rhinebeck 
Rhinebeck Hardware 
47 East Market 
Riverhead 
ae Equipment Supply. 


1849 Old Country Road 
Rolle Bros. 
Route 58 

Rockville Center 
Grabau's 
456 Sunrise Highway 


Mobile Mower 


Omni 105™ 


“TE Meatere Weoks Fl 
35 Overton St. 
Lockwood- The Home 
Center 


426 Central Ave. 
Seatord 


Stony Brook 
The Kerosene Heater 
Shop 
Route 25A Corner Quaker 
Path 


Tarrytown 
Tarrytown Appliance 
10 N. Broadway 
Vailsgate 
Windsor Bidg. & Supply 
Route 32 
Valley Stream 
Central Hardware 
31 North Central Ave. 
Laco Service 
107 E Lincoln Ave. 


Walden 
RS Slater Power Equip. 
303 E Main 


wre Falls 

Route 9 
West 

Park Ave Poel OW ine 
55 Evergreen St. 
By Value Hardware 

665 Farmingdale Road 

Union Hardware & Supply 
560 Union Bivd. 


Kenav tne 


129 Post Avenue 
Ri Mitchell Marine 
Montauk Highway 
White Plains 
Central Mowers, inc 
475 Central Ave. 
R. Argento & Son 
1 Prospect Ave. 
indanch 
andanch Machine 
Long Island Ave. 


ne Seasons Landscape 


and Nursery 

152 Lincoln n Road 

Mill and Lincoin Roads 
Yonkers 

Bedtord Appliance 

1173 Yonkers Ave. 

Lockwood Lumber 

382 Saw Mill River Rd. 

Calter Fuel & Service 


167 North Broadway 
Yorktown 


rt nts 
3908 Ceamesen) Ra. 











SHE: “Looks like we're srihved in” 
HE: “Maybe the rest of the world is just 
snowed out?” 








Christian Brothers Branc 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm & Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, California, U.S.A., Brandy: 80 Proof. 
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Reagan wanted. So the President on Tues- 
day senta letter to Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker offering “to meet the Con- 
gress halfway” but clearly threatening a 
veto if the legislators refused to go at least 
that far. House Republican Leader Robert 
Michel of Illinois had already introduced a 
proposal that would have reduced social 
spending about $4 billion and defense out- 
lays $2 billion. 

The House voted down that bid 201 to 
189, and passed, 195 to 187, a continuing 
resolution that the President’s aides calcu- 
lated would mean spending $8 billion more 
| than Reagan wanted. It was the President's 
first significant congressional defeat, and it 
came about because the once solid Repub- 
lican lines in the House broke. Eighteen 
Republicans from the Northeast and Mid- 
west, part of a group that has nicknamed 
itself the Gypsy Moths, voted against the 
President because they feared further re- 
ductions in social services that their con- 
stituents value. 

At the same time, the House vote was 
far short of the two-thirds necessary to 
override a veto, and Congressmen took the 
| threat ofa vetoas no bluff. Said Senate Bud- 
get Committee Chairman Pete Domenici 
of New Mexico: “Reagan wants the Con- 
gress and the country to know he is serious 
about budget cutting.” Within the White 
House, there were some qualms that a veto 
might make Reagan look like a wild man 
willing to produce governmental chaos if 
he did not get his way. Said one aide: “Peo- 
ple mightask, ‘What kind ofguy is he? How 
far is he willing to go?’ ” But at a Cabinet 
meeting Thursday, most ofthe participants 
agreed that, having threatened a veto, the 
President could not afford to back down. 
Anyway, the chance to dramatize a strug- 
gle to hold down spending and deficits out- 
weighed the risks. 





y then, the struggle had shifted to the 
Senate. The debate droned on for two 
| days while Majority Leader Baker on 
| Thursday afternoon and evening huddled 





with both Republican and Democratic | 


leaders off the floor. Eventually, he pro- 
duced a compromise leaving defense out- 
lays for the moment untouched and cutting 
| civilian spending $3.3 billion, with a long 
string of exceptions: veterans’ benefits, stu- 
dent loans and a child nutrition program, 
among other examples. A resolution em- 
bodying those proposals passed at 6:50a.m. 
Friday. Exhausted leaders later Friday 
proceeded toa conference with their House 
counterparts that did not begin until 6:50 
p.m. and was still in session late Saturday. 
Evena presidential signature ona reso- 
lution will not end the battle. The Senate 
version of the continuing resolution runs 
only until March 30. The spending totals 
specified in the resolution are temporary 
and are supposed to be superseded by those 
in the 13 regular appropriations bills. So 
far, however, Congress has enacted only 
two very minor ones. 
A third appropriations bill, for defense 
| spending, is in good shape. The House last 














Senate Budget Committee’s Domenici 


week voted by wide margins to include all 
the money that Reagan had asked for MX 
missiles and B-1 bombers. That cleared the 
way for quick passage ofa $197.4 billion ap- 
propriation—$3.4 billion below Reagan’s 
request, but $26 dillion more than 1981. 


Other appropriations bills, however, are | ginning in January might well bring genu- | 
nowhere near enactment. ine gore. —Sy George J. Church. Reported by 
Moreover, Reagan has put off the | Neil MacNeil and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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really tough budget decisions. What taxes 
should be increased, if any? What cuts 
should be recommended in entitlement 
programs other than Social Security to 
prevent staggering deficits in the next few 
years? The Administration will decide 
those questions in January, probably un- 
der the shadow of a deepening recession. 


conomic statistics last week etched 
| dark  portents. Housing _ starts 
dropped to the second lowest level on rec- 
ord. Personal income showed only a small | 
rise, and consumer spending dropped. 
Murray Weidenbaum, Reagan’s chief | 
economic adviser, put on the record a 
prediction that unemployment might rise 
early next year to 9%, equaling the high- 
est figure since 1941. 

The recession will endlessly compli- 
cate the budget debate. How far is it safe to 
reduce spending in a slumping economy? 
On the other hand, is it possible to avoid 
gargantuan deficits that might reignite in- 
flation whenever an upswing comes? 
Moreover, the entitlement programs that 
Reagan might reduce have large and vehe- 
mently vocal constituencies. To usea meta- 
| phor that Reagan might appreciate, the 

blood spilled in last week’s battle was most- 
| ly special-effects catsup. The struggle be- | 











Stop That Check—Uncle’s Broke! 


twas beyond a libertarian’s wildest hopes for minimal government. As Congress 
and President Reagan wrangled over the budget last week, many federal agencies 
faced the prospect of halting or curtailing their activities because after midnight 
Friday, they would no longer have the right tospend money. The major and impre- 
cisely defined exception, according to the Anti-Deficiency Act of 1870: “Emergen- 
cy [activities] involving the safety of human life or the protection of property.” As 
interpreted by the White House, that would include the armed forces, diplomacy, 
veterans’ hospitals and the air-traffic control system. Social Security payments 
would continue because they are funded apart from the annual budget. 

The Administration was in disarray over what would face suspension. Likely 
candidates: federal disability payments, food stamps (as of Dec. 1, when the latest 
monthly allotment runs out), most government research and regulatory programs. 





As many as 400,000 federal employees could be laid off immediately. 





WLLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY MICHAEL WITTE 
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So close a brush with chaos seems incompre- 
hensible, but for parts of two days last year, on Oct. 
1, and again on Dec. 16, the Government was nom- 
inally shut down. Congressional leaders have long 
maintained that such confrontations are needless: 
day-to-day functions should go on, they argue, be- 
cause there is plainly no “legislative intent” to 
abolish Government. 

But President Carter’s Attorney General, Ben- 
jamin Civiletti, then insisted on a stricter interpre- 
tation of the law, which forbids unauthorized ex- 
penditures. While Civiletti’s “opinion” did not 
legally bind Reagan, the President took it seriously 

| enough to have his Office of Management and Bud- 
get draft contingency plans. So, apparently, did 
Congress. Well in advance of the deadline, it autho- 
rized one branch of Government to continue func- 
tioning, and with a spending increase: itself. 
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a snapshot camera, you can take 
a rertnechae walt the Nilo EM. 


If you're like most people, you've taken a lot of 
oi res with either a 110, 126, or inexpensive range- 
der camera only to be disappointed. 


Instead of that glorious picture you thought you 
were png to get when you were looking oe the 
nder, what you got was a snapshot. Kind of 
fuzzy. Maybe alittle too light. Or too dark. Maybe the 
people came out looking like little specks. Or without 
heads. Or there was something funny about the color. 





‘th snapshots,or 
th great pictures. 


The Nikon EM was invented for people like you. 
Like a snapshot camera, it’s easy to use. You dont have 
_ toworry about exposure settings; electronics handle 
all that. And unlike a snapshot camera, you never have 
_ toworry about beheading your subjects, because the 
EM is a single lens reflex camera; so what you see 
through the viewfinder is what the lens is seeing. 
The Nikon EM is so simple, it even sounds an alarm 


when the light’s not right. 
__ And instead of snapshots, you get clear, vibrant 
35mm photographs—the kind you'd expect from a 
camera made by Nikon, a company whose cameras 
are used by more professional photographers than 
all other 35mm cameras combined. 


a 





The other good thing about the Nikon EM is that 
as you grow as a photographer, the camera will grow 
with you. Because Nikon offers the world’s largest 
selection of lenses and accessories. 

The Nikon EM, naturally, costs more than a snap- 
shot camera. But it also costs a lot less than you 
probably think. 

So which is it going to be? Snapshots? Or great 


pictures? 


We take the world’s 
greatest pictures.” 


Allin the Family, for Now 


Allen and Stockman struggle to hang on to their jobs 





66™F his is not an Administration that is 

unraveling.” So insisted White 
House Communications Director David 
Gergen last week, trying to dispel a sprout- 
ing impression in Washington that what he 
was denying might well be true. But if not 
unraveled, the White House was at least 
beleaguered. Just as the Administration 
was stamping out the flames from Budget 
Director David Stockman’s disparaging 
comments on Reaganomics in the Ad/antic 
Monthly, it found itself plagued by a scan- 
dal of much greater dimensions. The prob- 
lem seemed at first to be a penny-ante one: 
National Security Adviser Richard Al- 
len’s acceptance of a $1,000 honorarium 
froma Japanese magazine foran interview 
with Nancy Reagan. But the White House 
got caught in a tangle of confusing and in- 
accurate statements as it tried to explain 
away the incident. Far more than Stock- 
man’s indiscretions, the affair raised seri- 
ous questions both about White House 
credibility and possible conflict-of-inter- 
est charges against Allen. 

Allen’s trouble began last January, 
when he was approached by Chizuko Ta- 
kase. The wife of Allen's longtime Japa- 
nese friend, Business Consultant Tamotsu 
Takase, she asked him to set up an 
interview with Nancy Reagan for a Japa- 
nese women’s magazine, Shufu-no-Tomo 
(Housewives’ Friend). He agreed, and on 
Jan. 21 areporter and an editor, along with 
Allen and Mrs. Takase, met with the First 
Lady for about 15 minutes in the White 
House. The group mostly exchanged 
pleasantries, since nearly all the questions 
had been submitted beforehand and an- 
swers were provided after the interview 
After the meeting, according to Reporter 
Fuyuko Kamisaka, Mrs. Takase handed 
Allen a brown envelope containing $1,000 
in cash 

The gift, according to the magazine’s 
executive editor, was meant for Mrs. Rea- 
gan. In her article, published last March, 
Kamisaka said she had been told the mon- 
ey would be given to charity. But Allen in- 
stead placed the money in a safe in his of- 
fice in the Old Executive Office Building; 
he now says that he accepted the money to 
avoid offending his visitors, since he be- 
lieved it was common practice for Japa- 
nese journalists to pay honorariums for in- 
terviews. Allen also insisted that he 
intended to turn over the money to the 
Treasury Department but simply forgot. A 
few weeks after the interview, he moved 
out of that office and into the White House, 
leaving the safe behind 

There the money stayed until one day 





inearly September, when a staffmember of 


the Office of Policy Development discov- 
ered the cash. That evening, the staffer no- 
tified White House Counsellor Edwin 
Meese; next day Meese told other senior 
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| The Security Adviser strolls to his office 


White House aides and Reagan himself 
about the money. Meese decided that the 
Justice Department should conduct an in- 
vestigation, and asked Attorney General 
William French Smith to look into the 
matter. Allen only learned about the inqui- 
ry when agents from the FBI questioned 
| him about the money in the safe. 
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Japanese magazine's portrait of Nancy 





Co redibility trouble for the White House. 
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The cash gift was made public two 
weeks ago, when a Tokyo newspaper dis- 


| closed that Japanese police, at the request 


of the FBI , had completed their own inqui- 
ry intotheaffair. Nextcameaseriesofcon- 
tradictory statements from the White 
House that elevated what might have been 
a minor flap into a major embarrassment. 
The White House first announced that the 
FBI had finished its investigation; the Jus- 
tice Department promptly denied that the 
inquiry had been completed. Then Allen 
claimed he had notset up the interview; the | 
next day he admitted that the magazine's 
initial request had in fact come to him. But 
he steadfastly denied ever asking for an 
honorarium. The White House claimed 
that Reagan only learned about the pay- 


| ment two weeks ago; Meese had failed to 


tell Gergen that he had informed Reagan 
last September, and the red-faced spokes- 


| man had to correct the record. And only 


after a Japanese newspaper reported it did 
the White House acknowledge that Mrs. 
Reagan had accepted a black lacquered | 
stationery box, valued at $75, from the Jap- 
anese visitors. As required by law, the gift 
had been placed in Government archives. 


aced with a yawning credibility gap, 

White House aides agreed not to com- 
ment further on the case until the investi- 
gation was finished. But last Wednesday, 
as he was taking part ina Rose Garden cer- 
emony, Reagan was asked if he had indeed 
known about the cash since September. To 
the dismay of his aides, Reagan casually 
replied, “Yes, and then it was investigated, 
and it was reported that everything was 
fine.” Everything was fine? How did Rea- 
gan know that, if the FBI was still conduct- 
ing its inquiry? It turned out that Meese 
had called Attorney General Smith on 
Nov. 6 to ask about the progress on the 
case. Smith in turn asked FBI Director Wil- 
liam Webster to call Meese, and Webster 
told the White House aide that there was 
no reason to suspend or fire Allen. Meese 
passed that information along to Reagan. 
The exchange showed questionable judg- 
menton Meese’s part, since a call from the 
White House on such a sensitive matter 
could risk prejudicing the investigation. 

Justice Department officials have al- 
ready recommended that the investigation 
of Allen be closed and no special prosecu- 
tor be appointed, since the FBI uncovered 
no evidence that Allen intended to keep 
the money for his own use. Nevertheless, in 
anattempttoleave “nostone unturned,” as 
one department official put it, FBI agents 
were ordered last week to interview more 
witnesses. Questions do still remain. Re- 
porter Kamisaka, for example, has told 
TIME that the honorarium was arranged 
by Allen, the Takases, and the magazine; it 
was her impression that its editors had 
agreed to cancel the interview if the 
amount requested was too much. At week's 
end, allegations surfaced about yet another 
gift: Kamisaka bought two Seiko Quartz 
digital watches, costing about $135 each, 
and gave them to Mrs. Takase to present to 
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Allen and his wife. After explaining him- 
selftosenior Reagan aides Saturday morn- 
ing, Allen issued a statement acknowledg- 
ing that he had accepted the watches, But 
he insisted that they were gifts from per- 
sonal friends before the Inauguration, and 
therefore legal and appropriate. 

The flap has focused attention on Al- 
len’s past ties with Tamotsu Takase. In Oc- 
tober 1980, Allen was forced to resign as a 
campaign adviser to Reagan. Reason: 
charges made by the Wail Street Journal 
that Allen, while serving as a member of 
the President’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Trade and Investment Policy in 
1970, had leaked confidential decisions to 
Takase, who hasa reputation in Japan asa 
political operator. Allen was reinstated af- 
ter the election when Reagan’s advisers 
cleared him of the accusations. 

The White House had to make still an- 
other awkward admission last week: Al- 
len, a former consultant to Nissan Motor 
Corp., which manufactures Datsun auto- 
mobiles, had met with Takase and the 
president of Toyota Motor Sales last 
March ata time when the Administration 
was deciding whether to seek lower import 
quotas for Japanese cars. The next day Al- 
len attended a meeting with Reagan and 
Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
Masayoshi Ito, to discuss 
import quotas. Worried 
about a possible conflict 
of interest, White House 
officials asked Allen to re- 
view his records for past 
contacts with Japanese 
businessmen. 

Reagan is furious that 
his wife’s name has been 
dragged into the contro- 
versy. “Nancy is horri- 
fied,” said one intimate. “It’s a bad dream 
for her.” Some staffers are especially net- 
tled since Allen, unlike Stockman, is not 
considered central to the making of policy; 
they believe that, even if Allen is cleared, 
the incident gives them the chance to jetti- 
son him on grounds of bad judgment. Said 
one top official: “Allen presents an oppor- 
tunity. David presents a problem.” 

The “problem,” meanwhile, was 
working at his usual feverish pace last 
week. Badly shaken and somewhat moody 
in the days following his “woodshed”’ ses- 
sion with Reagan two weeks ago, Stock- 
man is now committed to salvaging his 
credibility—and his job. Ignoring the ad- 
vice of aides, he is embarking this week on 
a four-day swing through the Midwest and 
West to speak at fund raisers for G.O.P. 
Congressmen. “If the President has suf- 
fered from Dave's indiscretions, and Dave 
thinks he has, then he’s determined to 
make it up to him, one Congressman at a 
time,” said an Administration insider. 

If Stockman stays in his job, it may be 
thanks to Allen, whose problems have 
pushed the OMB Director’s woes off the 
front pages. As one White House adviser 
who favors axing Allen put it: “I think 
we can make our point by only one head 
rolling.” —By James Kelly. Reported by 
Douglas Brew/Washington and S. Chang/Tokyo 




















Ousted Commission Chairman Flemming 


Firing a Fighter 





A setback for civil rights? 


is credentials are impeccable, his par- 

ty loyalties unassailable. A lifelong 
Republican, Arthur S. Flemming, 76, was 
appointed Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare in 1958 by Dwight Eisen- 
hower. In 1974 Richard Nixon named 
him chairman of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, a bipartisan advisory com- 
mittee whose purpose is to monitor en- 
forcement of civil rights laws. Flemming 
turned out to be an especially unflinching 
warrior in the struggle for civil rights. In 
recent months, after having concluded 
that Reagan and company lacked com- 
mitment to the cause, he began attacking 
the Administration. Last week he found 
himself out of a job. Nominated as his suc- 
cessor: Clarence M. Pendleton Jr., 51, a 
black Republican, president of the Urban 
League of San Diego and a friend of White 
House Counsellor Edwin Meese III. 

The White House also dismissed an- 
other member of the six-person commis- 
sion, Stephen Horn, president of Califor- 
nia State University at Long Beach and a 
moderate Republican. He was replaced 
by Mary Louise Smith, former chairwom- 
an of the Republican National Commit- 


| tee. The removal of Flemming and Horn 


marks only the second time in the com- 


| mission’s 24-year history that a President 


has fired members.* Black leaders across 
the U.S. promptly blasted the move as a 
threat to the committee's tradition of out- 
spoken independence. “Arthur Flemming 
was dismissed for doing his job too well,” 
charged Democratic Congressman Har- 





*President Nixon asked for and received the resig- 
nation of the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, president of 
the University of Notre Dame, as chairman in 1972 
because he supported school busing to attain racial 
integration. 
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old Washington of Illinois. Alluding to the 
body’s lack of enforcement power, Na- 
tional Urban Coalition President M. Carl 
Holman said, “I don’t see how you gain 
anything, even symbolically, doing some- 
thing like this.” Yet other black leaders 
interpret the firings as all too symbolic of 
the Administration’s retreat on such civil 
rights issues as school integration, affir- 
mative action and the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act, which Reagan has criticized as overly 
broad. “What the Administration is trying 
to do,” says Althea Simmons, Washington 
lobbyist for the N.A.A.C.P., “is not just put 
civil rights on the back burner, but take it 
off the stove completely.” 


he firings came after the White House 

nominated William Bell, president of 
a Detroit minority recruiting firm, to head 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. Critics charge that Bell, a 
conservative black Republican who 
worked for the Reagan-Bush ticket in last 
year’s presidential campaign, is unquali- 
fied. Says Washington: “The President’s 
need to have his political cronies run the 
Government evidently supersedes the 
need to have agencies that respond to the 
needs of the American people.” 

The man chosen to succeed Flemming 
is a onetime swimming coach at Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., who ran 
the Model Cities program in San Diego 
from 1972 to 1975 before becoming head of 
the local chapter of the National Urban 
League. Pendleton campaigned for Rea- 
gan last year, and though he promises to try 
to block any effort to soften the Voting 
Rights Act, he shares Reagan’s opposition 
to busing and affirmative action—policies 
staunchly supported by the commission. 

Pendleton claims that under his lead- 
ership the San Diego Urban League has 
created some 8,000 new jobs, arranged 
$24 million in business 
loans and boosted the chap- 
ter’s land holdings from 
$218,000 to $3 million. Yet 
local blacks charge that 
Pendleton has ignored the 
league’s traditional work in 
the social-service areas of 
education, housing and le- 
gal aid. Counters Pendle- 
ton: “The best social pro- 
gram I know ofisa job.” 

The White House 
strongly defended its selection of Pendle- 
ton. Though Deputy White House Press 
Secretary Larry Speakes praised Flem- 
ming as a “distinguished public servant,” 
he added that the President simply want- 
ed “his own appointee in the post.” Some 
civil rights leaders admit that though they 
may differ with Pendleton’s conservative 
views, he is a proven administrator capa- 
ble of running the agency. Nonetheless, 
some of Pendleton’s new colleagues, three 
of them Democrats, are uneasy. “Most of 
us assume that we will be fired too,” says 
one present commissioner. “To have an 
Administration tamper with the makeup 
of the commission after all these years is 
disturbing.” ca 
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Fake Passports 


Fraud soars, enforcement lags 








fter Drug Enforcement Administra- 

tion agents nabbed a Chilean cocaine 
smuggler in Beverly Hills, Calif. they 
found in his bank safety deposit box only 
one item, a fraudulent U.S. passport. The 
phony passport and the forged visa have 
become standard equipment for drug traf- 
fickers, illegal aliens and others seeking a 
sure if shadowy passage abroad. A 1976 
Justice Department report estimated that 
80% of all hard drugs flowing into the U.S. 
were smuggled in with the aid of fraudu- 
lent passports. Today as many as 300,000 
fugitives and terrorists use bogus identity 
papers, including U.S. passports and visas, 
to travel freely around the world. Says one 
DEA agent: “I can’t think of a major inves- 
tigation involving hashish, heroin, co- 
caine or marijuana smuggling in the past 
five years that hasn't involved passport 
fraud or false drivers’ licenses.” 

Of the 3 million U.S. passport applica- 
tions received yearly, federal officials esti- 
mate that 30,000 to 60,000 are fraudu- 
lent—and that only the most obvious ones, 
about 1,000, are detected. The State De- 
partment’s office of security has responsi- 
bility for pursuing passport and visa fraud, 
but its agents complain that their own su- 
periors have handcuffed them. Says one 
agent: “The integrity of the passport sys- 
tem has gone down the drain.” 

The problem, say department security 
agents, is that they spend less time enforc- 
ing passport laws than tending to their 
other duties, which include providing pro- 
tection for State Department officials and 
visiting dignitaries and investigating col- 
leagues for security clearances. Asa result, 
the department's 450 security agents in- 
vestigate only about 200 of the 1,000 or so 
fraud cases detected annually. The rest 
are farmed out to other investigative agen- 
cies—FBI, DEA, Customs Service—or not 
investigated at all. Thus a potentially ef- 
fective law enforcement weapon is left 
half-cocked. Says one State Department 
agent: “In every case I've done in years, 
the guy was involved in something other 
than just a passport violation.” 

State Department officials counter 
that trying to verify the authenticity of the 
3 million passport applications made ev- 
ery year would be prohibitively expensive. 
The officials concede they put more em- 
phasis on the security agents’ other duties. 
but they defend that practice. “Do you 
provide protection to the ambassador in 
Beirut, who has been attacked twice, or do 
you do more passport investigations?” 
asks Marvin Garrett, acting deputy assis- 
tant secretary for security. “We have to 
have priorities here.” 

Many critics of the U.S. passport sys- 
tem say the document itself is too easy to 
obtain. A criminal typically combs news- 
| paper obituary columns for a suitable 
| death and writes to the deceased’s home 
















































































California woman taking oath for a passport 
A sprawling system unable to police itself. 





town for a copy of the birth certificate, the 
most useful document required to get a 
passport. Some thieves steal valid pass- 
ports from unwary travelers. Others bribe 
U.S. consular employees to issue visas, 
which citizens of all foreign countries ex- 
cept Canada need to enter the US. 

Some agents say consular personnel 
have made a million-dollar business out of 
the illegal sale of U.S. visas—and are get- 
ting away with it, largely because State 
Department higher-ups are terrified of a 
scandal. In rebuttal, State Department of- 
ficials insist that they are investigating 40 
to 50 cases of suspected visa malfeasance, 
though only two employees have been 


| prosecuted in the past four years. 


assports could be made harder to ob- 

tain—by instituting fingerprint iden- 
tification or designing passports that 
could be matched with prints on birth cer- 
tificates. Other answers to the fraud prob- 
lem, say State Department agents, include 
giving some other agency responsibility 
for security-clearance checks. The agents 
also want the power to make arrests. At 
present they have to bring along another 
law enforcement officer whenever they fi- 
nally catch up with a violator. 

One of the restrictions State Depart- 
ment security agents resent most is a rule 
against carrying firearms on fraud investi- 
gations. “When you whip out that badge, 
it looks like any other badge,” gripes an 
agent. “There's nothing on it that says 
we're not carrying guns and we're harm- 
less. You really don’t know who you're go- 
ing to find. It could be John Dillinger.” 
The agents regard the restriction as sure 
evidence of the State Department's snob- 
bish disdain for cops. When the question 
of allowing the agents to be armed came 
up a few years ago, a State Department of- 
ficial objected indignantly that gun toting 
“is abhorrent to the tradition and consti- 
tution of the State Department.” = 
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Death Attempt 


Hinckley survives a suicide try 


his time, John Hinckley was resolved 

that a death would occur. He had 
failed to kill President Reagan on a 
Washington sidewalk last March, and he 
had failed to kill himself two months lat- 
er, in a North Carolina prison, by taking 
an overdose of painkillers. In the stock- 
ade at Fort Meade, Md., last week, 
Hinckley jammed the lock to his cell with 
a piece of cracker-box cardboard. Then 
he stood on a chair, knotted one sleeve of 
an Army field jacket around his neck and 
the other to an iron window bar and, as 
U.S. marshals shouted at him and strug- 
gled vainly to open the door, stepped off 
the chair. Hinckley, 26, hung for several 
minutes before a frantic marshal could 
climb an exterior wall and reach through 
a window to cut him loose from outside. 
For the next half-hour Hinckley lay on 
his cell floor, blue-faced and convulsive 
for lack of oxygen, before firemen using a 
hydraulic bolt cutter could get through 
the cell's bars. Again the loser had been 
unsuccessful: two days later Hinckley was 
in satisfactory condition in the base hos- 
pital, watching TV. But the possibility 


that he had suffered brain damage was | 


not ruled out. Says a Justice Department 
spokesman: “It is too soon to assess if his 
mental abilities will be affected.” 

According to Hinckley’s parents, the 
suicide attempt was no surprise: they say 
they had warned federal authorities two 
days earlier that their son urgently need- 
ed counseling. Said an angry John Hinck- 
ley Sr.: “They told me it wasn’t necessary, 
that it could wait. He has been constantly 
interrogated for seven months. Anyone 
would be desperate after going through 
all that.” Replied a Justice official: “He is 
getting adequate [psychi- 
atric] treatment.” 

By coincidence, two 
days after the suicide at- 
tempt, a federal district 
court ruled in favor of 
two Hinckley defense 
motions. Judge Barring- 
ton Parker said that the 
suspect’s Constitutional 
rights were twice violated 
by the Government: first, 
just after his arrest, when 
federal officials continued questioning 
him even after Hinckley asked for a 
lawyer, and again in July, when guards 
seized Hinckley’s diaries from his cell. 
The illegally obtained evidence, Parker 
ruled, cannot be used to prove Hinckley 
guilty of the March shooting, the partic- 
ulars of which the defense has already 
admitted. But Parker left unclear 
whether he would allow the evidence to 
be used to buttress the prosecution’s 
contention that Hinckley was sane at 
the time of the shooting. His trial is 
scheduled to begin Jan. 4. = 


Hinckley 
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‘As a host 


I appreeae the superior 
quality of Smirnoff... 
As an economist 


I applaud 
its superior value!” 





“The doom and gloom boys say, ‘Hang 


on to every nickel. Cut back on everything’ ELIOT JANEWAY, 


world famous economist. 

“I say, nonsense! If you want quality, you have 
to pay for it. That’s why Smirnoff*vodka costs 
a little more than ordinary vodkas. But any 
time you can get superb quality for just a little 
more, I say buy! 

“Speaking personally, I think Smirnoff makes 


a very good drink. Speaking as an economist, 
I think Smirnoff makes very good sense.” 


Smimoff 


There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 








There's only one way 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





] Wherever the music is hot, 
3 the taste is Kool. Because there's 
: only one sensation this refreshing. 









Ih ing. “tar”, 1.2 mag. meoune av 
per cigarette, FIC Report May ‘81 


© The Northwestern Mutual Life insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1961 


It’s just acar. 


i priceless rarity, it’s true. But still, a car. So we 
Won't insure it. At Northwestern Mutual, we only 
insure the one thing that truly matters: life. We’ve 
been doing so for over a century now. Which is 
how we've come to be... 


the number one specialist in individual life. 


Northwestern 


The Quiet Company that only insures one thing 


The Hearst Agency, Inc. 
Downtown Midtown Queens 


71 Broadway The Chrysler Building 36-35 Bell Boulevard 
New York, NY 10006 New York, NY 10174 Bayside, NY 11361 
If you’re thinking about a career change, consider us too. Don’t send resume, just call (212) 867-8989. | 
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The Best Little Rivalry in Texas 


As gritty Houston booms, urbane Dallas booms back 


© folks in Dallas, Houston is a loud, 

boorish, blue-collar place, over- 
whelmed by nouveau riche high rollers and 
overrun with Cadillacs and pickup trucks. 
To folks in Houston, Dallas is a dull, snob- 
bish, white-collar town, dominated by 
banking and defense interests, and overrun 
with Rolls-Royces and Mercedes. 

Dallas (pop. 905,000) and Houston 
(pop. 1,594,000), Texas’ largest cities, are 
separated by 240 miles of small towns and 
open spaces. They are also separated by 
one of the most enduring municipal rival- 
ries since Athens slandered Sparta. 
“Houston,” says Dallas Mayor Jack Ev- 
ans of the grittier rival city, “doesn’t wear 
well.” Besides, add Dallas chauvinists, 
Houstonians are the ugly Americans of 
Texas. Dallasites, responds Houston Post 
Columnist Lynn Ashby, “are the Swiss of 
Texas.” What is more, says Houston Busi- 
nessman Lan Bentsen, Dallas residents 
“have no sense of humor.” 

The rivalry intensified in the 1970s as 
an oil-industry boom lifted Houston to 
new peaks of wealth and power—and new 
acts of brazenness—while Dallas, long the 
more prosperous of the two cities, watched 
with chagrin. Today Dallas is on the rise 
again, but Houston is not exactly somno- 
lent. In a move that has made Dallas 
aghast, a group of Houston boosters is of- 
fering college football's Southwest Confer- 
ence $3 million in cash to lure the post- 
season Cotton Bowl game from Dallas, 
where it has been played for the past 45 
years. “They have more chance of moving 
the stadium than they do the game,” de- 
clares John F. Scovell, president of the 
Cotton Bowl Athletic Association and a 
prominent Dallas real estate developer. 
Says Bentsen, who organized the theft at- 
tempt: “If it’s a feud, it’s a positive one.” 
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A onetime cotton depot, Houston was 
the nation’s fastest-growing major metro- 
politan area in the past decade. Popula- 
tion is up 70% since 1960, and since 1975 
the city has led the nation in residential 
construction. Space for the sprawl is no 
problem because miles of prairie scrub- 
land lie in three directions, and towns 
along the way are simply annexed. Nor 
does government interfere: Houston has 
no zoning laws. Dallas, however, is 
hemmed in by suburbs that resist annex- 
ation, and the city’s urban planners have 
carefully guided expansion. Admits Dal- 
las Developer Scovell: “Sure, we were jeal- 
ous of Houston’s growth. Anyone who 
tells you different is a liar.” 


ouston’s helter-skelter development 

has a troublesome side. Traffic is be- 
coming a round-the-clock snarl, and 1,000 
more cars and trucks drive onto the city’s 
potholed roads every week. Houston has 
badly mismanaged its water supply. 
Flooding is routine. Parts of the city, built 
over increasingly depleted underground 
water, have sunk as much as a foot since 
1973. Concedes James Ketelsen, chair- 
man of Houston-based Tenneco Corp.: 
“Houston lacks the forward planning and 
leadership to keep up with services. It’s 
obvious the city hasn't kept pace with 
growth.” The city may have learned its 
lesson. Last week voters overwhelmingly 
elected Kathryn Whitmire, 35, the city 
controller, as mayor. Whitmire promises a 
prudent, businesslike approach to “the 
problems that have arisen from the wealth 
we have.” 

Dallas, in contrast, has always been 
justly proud of its municipal competence 
Politics in both cities are dominated by lo- 
cal business oligarchies, but the business- 





men who run Dallas do it better. That for- 
mer trading post’s relatively orderly 
development could give it the long-term 
economic edge over Houston. “Dallas will 
probably be stronger,” says Trammell 
Crow, a real estate mogul with stakes in 
both cities. “There’s no reason to relocate 
in Houston unless you have to.” 

Many Texans are willing to call it a 
draw. “Dallas was bigger first,” says 
Houston Department Store Owner Robert 
Sakowitz. “Then Houston caught up. Now 
neither is in the other's shadow.” Still, nei- 


ther town seems able, or willing, to stop | 


one-upping the other. Houston has a 44- 
acre Galleria complex of stores and of- 
fices, but Dallas will shortly have its own 
Galleria, one acre smaller and built by the 


same developer. Dallas has a gorgeous 


new city hall designed by I.M. Pei; Hous- 
ton has the nearly complete 75-story Tex- 
as Commerce Tower, also designed by Pei, 
which will be the Southwest's tallest build- 
ing. Houston has one-third more office 
space under construction than Dallas, but 
Dallas has the gargantuan eight-year-old 
Dallas—Ft. Worth Airport. Not to be out- 
done, Houston last month doubled the ca- 
pacity of its Intercontinental Airport. In 
Houston, patrons of the nationally re- 
spected Grand Opera are raising $65 mil- 
lion for a new theater. The mandarins of 
Dallas are planning a downtown arts dis- 
trict that will include a new symphony 
hall and a museum. 

To the outside world, such competi- 
tiveness might seem a bit petty. After all, 
Dallas and Houston are both rich and 
flourishing, with low unemployment rates 
(under 5%). And the two cities compete 
less with each other for capital investment 
and prestige than they do with the nation’s 
other cities. Above all, Dallasites and 
Houstonians have something of abiding 





importance in common. As Columnist | 
Ashby says of the two rivals, “Their fam- | 


ily name is still Texas.” —y Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Dallas and Houston 
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i Disarming Threat 
ow 10 Stability 


Nuclear foes would change the course of Europe 





It began quietly in 1979, al- 
most as an echo from a by- 
gone generation. Pastors 
delivered sermons on the 
virtues of peace. Antiwar 
groups, some with their 
roots in the "50s, passed out petitions and 
organized small demonstrations. Commu- 
nist parties drummed up predictable anti- 
NATO sentiment. But gradually, as anger 
and fear began to take hold, the move- 
ment reached beyond its traditional con- 
stituencies, taking on a dimension that 
surprised even its organizers. Finally, this 
autumn it reached a crescendo. More than 
2 million Western Europeans have dem- 
onstrated so far in the streets of the Conti- 
nent’s major cities—and weekend after 
weekend the huge parades go on 

It is an astonishing display of con- 
cern. The protesters are primarily young, 
but older people join in as well, swelling 
the ranks from curb to curb, wall-to-wall 
humanity stretching as far as the eye can 
see. Some of the wear 
elaborate costumes, macabre 
imagination that pantomime the ap- 
proach of death. Others carry posters and 





demonstrators 


papier-maché displays, an explosion of 


street art mocking the U.S., tearing with 
outrageous simplicity at the fabric of mu- 
tual interest that the U.S. and Western 
Europe have woven so patiently for 30 
The signs vilify We are not 
America’s Guinea Pigs,” “Today's Chil- 
dren are Tomorrow's Dead Reagan 
Your Bomb will not be our Tomb.” The 
chants taunt: “We don’t want to fight 
Reagan's War No Euroshima 

The demonstrations are mounted by a 
heterogeneous, loosely linked but power- 
ful coalition that has become a formidable 
political force in Britain, West Germany 
Italy, Belgium and The Netherlands. It 
threatens, if unchecked, to make NATO a 
useless concept, to strain beyond tolerance 
the deep but subtle ties that link America 
with the continent it has twice fought to 
defend in this bloody century, and to im 
peril the very ability of the West to stand, 
and united, against the encroach- 
ments and designs of the Soviet Union 

The immediate goal of the “peace 


years 


free 


Thousands marching in Bonn to protest 
against nuclear weapons 


bursts of 


movement is to reverse a 1979 NATO deci- 
sion to deploy a new generation of U.S.- 
built nuclear missiles in Western Europe 
starting in late 1983. But some of the 
movement's leaders are already arguing 
that the campaign should not cease until 
nuclear weapons are banned from the en- 
tire Continent, a condition that would 
leave the Western European countries 
vulnerable to the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the Soviet Union in conven- 
tional arms. The driving force of the 


movement is a feeling that Europeans 
have lost control of their future, that they 
could be incinerated in a war between the 
superpowers. In 


West Germany, the 





starkest of the protest slogans hits closest 
to the gut of the matter: iCH HABE ANGST 
(lam afraid). It is a feeling being articulat- 
ed across Europe by a frightened young 
generation, and by its elders too 
Against this seething background 

the ill-timed and almost casual comments 
of President Ronald Reagan, Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger and Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig about how NATO 
would use nuclear weapons in Europe 
about how a “limited” nuclear war could 
be fought, were incendiary. Even though 
the remarks were only restatements of 
long-held alliance doctrine, they served 
to persuade more and more Europeans to 
view the U.S. as a menace to their surviv- 
al, and, conversely, to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the Soviet Union's well-cal- 
culated rhetoric of peace. Joseph Luns 
NATO’s outspoken Secretary-General, 
noted the ultimate irony 
er fear of the weapons NATO is to deploy 


There is a great- 
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A violent demonstrater protesting the visit of Secretary of State Haig in West Bertin 
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than of the weapons the U.S.S.R. has al- 
ready deployed.” Alarmed by the antimis- 
sile movement's challenge to the Western 
alliance, France’s President Frangois Mit- 
terrand,a firm believer in U.S. defense pol- 
icies, said during his visit to the U.S. last 
month: “As soon as possible, the U.S 
should take the initiative, catch the ball 
while it is in the air. If it does not seize this 
opportunity, European countries will feel 
compelled tospeak up and could be pushed 
deeper into the psychological and moral 
crisis we see them in today.” 

In his speech last week (see NATION), 
President Reagan moved to seize the op- 
portunity. In.offering to drop plans to de- 
ploy U.S. intermediate-range missiles if 
the Soviets dismantle theirs, he tried, be- 
latedly and for the first time, to allay Eu- 
rope’s roiling fears. He also sought to un- 
dercut Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev, 
who had skillfully exploited America’s es- 
sential and long-held views on nuclear 
strategy to portray the Soviet Union as the 
only superpower devoted to the search for 
peace (see ESSAY). While Reagan’s pro- 
posal was hailed by Europe's leaders, the 
reaction of the peace groups was ambiva- 
lent. They took credit for forcing the Pres- 
ident to act, but claimed he had not gone 
far enough, and made it clear that they 
would continue their campaign 


eagan displayed an actor’s exqui- 
site sense of timing as he finally 
decided to step out on the foreign 
policy stage. Last weekend Brezh- 
nev was due in Bonn for a four-day visit 
with Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, who, of 
all the NATO leaders, has most directly 
staked his future on the missile issue. West 
Germany, on NATO's front line, is 


| crucial to the deployment of the new U.S 
| weapons 





The Europeans who initially urged the 
U.S. to develop and deploy the new mis- 
siles reasoned that they would offset the 
growing arsenal of intermediate-range So- 
viet SS-20s while giving the U.S. bargain- 
ing strength in any future arms negotia- 
tions. Beginning in 1977, Schmidt led the 
campaign for the Europeans. In so doing, 
he was trying to ensure that the US 
would remain faithful to its pledge, made 
when the alliance was formed ‘in 1949, 


| to defend NATO’s European members 
(see box) 


Schmidt insisted that at least one oth- 


| er continental NATO member accept a 


share of the 108 Pershing Ils and 464 
ground-launched cruise missiles that the 
U.S. proposed to install. He demanded 
from the U.S. a commitment to new arms 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, de- 
signed to reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons within Europe. Once the U.S 
agreed to this so-called two-track 
decision, Italy decided to take 112 
cruises and Britain 160, Belgium and The 
Netherlands assented, but only tentative- 
ly, to take 48 each. In both countries, 
weak governments tried to placate do- 
mestic opposition by linking a final 
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decision to progress in arms control. 

The West German Chancellor's en- 
dorsement of the 1979 NATO decision has 
been challenged by the strong, vocal left 
wing of his own Social Democratic Party. 
Last month 58 S.P.D. members of the 
Bundestag signed a declaration support- 
ing an antimissile demonstration that 
drew 300,000 protesters to Bonn. Schmidt 
described the defection as a “declaration 
of war” against his policies; he has threat- 
ened to resign if his S.P.D. opponents suc- 
ceed in garnering a majority of votes 
against his missile policy at a national par- 
ty congress. The vote’s outcome is critical, 
and not just for Schmidt’s career: if the 
new missiles are not deployed in West 
Germany, it is unlikely they will ever be 
installed in any other Western Eu- 
ropean nation. 

While it is too early to say just 
how much pressure Reagan’s pro- 
posal will take off Schmidt at 
home, it should certainly help 
convince the Europeans that 
Washington intends to negotiate 
seriously when U.S. and Soviet 
delegations meet in Geneva Nov. 
30 to open the new round of arms- 
reduction talks. 

The growth of the antimissile 
movement tends to obscure the 
fact that Western Europe as a 
whole remains committed to 
NATO and a close association with 
the U.S. Every survey of public at- 
titudes toward the Western alli- 
ance shows solid support, ranging 
from 57% up, for continued mem- 
bership in NATO. According to a 
recent poll in West Germany, 50% 
of those asked thought coopera- 
tion with the U.S. should be 
“closer,” while a mere 2% favored 
warmer ties with the Soviet 
Union. Only 6% wanted a with- 
drawal from NATO, and 56%—one 
of the highest scores in three 
decades—said they “liked” 
Americans. 

But such reassuring noises are 
misleading. The replies to more 
precise questions reveal the shock- 
ing degree to which the alliance is 
confronting a potentially disas- 
trous change in public opinion. According 
toa London Observer poll, 53% of Britons 
would now like to see the U.S. withdraw 
its bases from their country. Other surveys 
show that higher defense spending— 
which the U.S. has asked of NATO allies— 
is favored by only one-third of Britons, 
15% of West Germans and fewer than 
10% of Belgians and Dutch. Opposition to 
the new U.S. missiles in the countries 
where deployment is planned ranges from 
39% in West Germany (29% favored the 
missiles, and the remainder were undecid- 
| ed) to 68% in The Netherlands. Most re- 

vealing of all: asked if they would prefer to 
| avoid war even if it meant living under a 
Communist regime, 48% of West Ger- 
mans responded yes; only 27% preferred 
to fight. 

The massing flock of doves produced 









by these doubts and fears must not be la- 
beled simplistically. For the most part, the 
protesters are not “neutralists,” a term 
that implies abandoning NATO for an un- 
committed stance equidistant from the 
two superpowers. Nor do they all qualify 
as pacifists, since many favor the defense 
of their continent with conventional ar- 
maments. Only in Britain and The Neth- 
erlands do most missile opponents favor 
unilateral disarmament, a voluntary ges- 
ture that assumes, with immense naiveté, 
that the Soviets would be inspired to come 
forth and do likewise. 

As the 300,000 people who marched 
through Amsterdam last weekend showed 
dramatically, the movement draws its 





strength from a broad cross section of soci- | 





ety, much as the U.S. anti-Viet Nam pro- 
tests did: housewives, professionals, aca- 
demics, clerics and union members. 
“Today’s situation is probably more seri- 
ous than the crises and friction we've had 
in the alliance during the past 30 years,” 
says Helmut Sonnenfeldt, a guest lecturer 
at the Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton and Henry Kissinger’s longtime advis- 
er on Soviet affairs. “You're not just deal- 
ing with differences among governments. 
You're dealing with differences that run 
deeply into the body politic.” 

What unites Western Europe's anti- 
missile movements is moral revulsion 
against “overkill,” the frightening capaci- 
ty of each superpower to destroy the other 
many limes over, combined with genuine 
fear ofa nuclear war that would leave little 
more than ashes and radiation where 350 
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Soviet President Brezhnev reviewing a military parade in Moscow 
Exploiting propaganda opportunities for his “peace” offensive. 
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— 
million people now live. Says Mient-Jan 
Faber, 40, the lanky, jeans-clad leader of 
the Dutch Inter-Church Peace Council 
(I.K.V.), which serves as a model to anti- 
nuclear organizations elsewhere in West- 
ern Europe: “Arms control, the step-by- 
step approach, has not worked. Our 
overall goal—all nuclear weapons out of 
Europe—will be a long process, but it can 
begin here.” Says Volkmar Deile, secre- 
tary of Action for Reconciliation, one of 
West Germany's most influential peace 
groups: “Talking to the superpowers 
about disarmament is like talking to drug 
dealers about stopping drug deliveries.” 
Europe's grim recollections of the first 
half of the 20th century help explain the 
pessimism inherent in such declarations. 
“To Europeans, the increase in 
overkill capacity is an irrational 
act, an absurdity,” says Fritz 
Stern, provost and a professor of 
history at Columbia University. 
“They know that we have enough 
to kill and be killed a hundred 
times over again. Their historic 
experience in this century—un- 
like America’s until Viet Nam— 
has not been the triumphant use of 
power but the experience of brute 
and futile power, blindly spent 
and blindly worshiped.” Even in 
France, where pacifist sentiment 
is far less widespread than in other 
European countries, 63% of those 
polled consider a war in Europe 
“imaginable,” and 30% thought it 
could occur in the next five years. 





hese fears have emerged at 

a particularly crucial mo- 

ment. For the first time in 

NATO’s 32-year history, 
the West harbors serious doubts 
about its defense capabilities. 
Gone is the global U.S. military 
superiority that could be taken for 
granted in the ‘50s and ‘60s. Gone 
is any certainty in Europe that 
America’s “nuclear umbrella” 
guarantees the security of the | 
Continent. 

Simultaneously, there is a 
growing conviction in Europe that 
U.S. governments, including the | 
Reagan Administration, cannot be trust- 
ed to handle the war-or-peace issue. Says 
George Ball, Under Secretary of State in | 
the Johnson Administration and a leading 
expert on European affairs: “A lot of 
young people in Europe are disturbed by 
the saber rattling they have heard and 
continue to hear out of Washington. It 
scares the bejesus out of the Europeans, 
and they go to the streets, shouting that a 
bunch of lunatics is running things in 
Washington. What’s worrisome to me is 
that for the people in the streets, who often 
aren't that numerous, there are enormous 
numbers at home who feel exactly the 
same way.” 

Europe’s fears are so ripe for exploita- 
tion by the Soviets that the Kremlin is nat- 
urally suspected of financing some of 
Western Europe's peace groups. That be- 
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Yankee, Don’t Go Home 


T he crisis over American missile deployment to counter the Soviet theater nu- 


clear threat in Western Europe is only the latest symptom ofa deep and recur- 
ring anxiety: How can Europeans be sure that the U.S. will be at its partners’ side 


if Moscow launches an attack? Europeans continue to worry about that, even 


though the U.S. made the pledge at the beginning of the most successful defensive 
alliance in modern European history, the 15-nation North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 


nization (NATO). 


When Secretary of State Dean Acheson signed the NATO treaty on April 4, 
1949, as Vice President Alben Barkley and President Harry Truman watched, 
Western Europe was on the brink of economic collapse and its hastily demobilized 
armies were overwhelmingly outnumbered by the Soviets, 210 divisions to 14. 

From the beginning, U.S. power was the shield for the other NATO partners.* 


The critical provision of the NATO 
treaty, Article 5, declared, “The 
parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Eu- 
rope or in North America shall be 
considered an attack against them 
all.” The U.S. had the responsibil- 
ity,a key NATO document declared, 
for “strategic bombing, including 
the prompt delivery of any and all 
weapons,” a euphemism for atomic 
bombs. 

NATO’s European partners have 
always wanted American troops 
stationed on the Continent, where 
they would be hit by any Soviet at- 
tack and thus ensure that Washing- 
ton would go to war, To support this 
“trip wire” theory, the U.S. vowed 
in 1955 that it would keep 250,000 
troops on the other side of the At- 
lantic “as long as necessary” to 
guarantee European security. 

As the Soviet missile arsenal 
grew, Europeans became con- 
cerned that the U.S. would not use 
nuclear weapons to defend the Con- 


tinent because ofa fear that Moscow would respond by attacking American cities. 
For some of the allies, the uncertainty grew stronger after Washington's 1963 de- 











Acheson signing the NATO pact in 1949 
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cision to withdraw 90 intermediate-range Jupiter and Thor missiles from Europe 
on grounds that the weapons were obsolete. Doubts like these led Charles de 


Gaulle in 1966 to pull France out of NATO's military organization (although not 
the alliance) and organize its own nuclear retaliatory force, la force de frappe. 


By that time, the U.S. had adopted the doctrine of “flexible response,” with 
the aim of first meeting a Soviet attack with conventional weapons and escalating 


to tactical and then strategic nuclear weaponry if necessary. The Germans, still 
worried about U.S. resolve, prevailed upon Washington to accept the doctrine of 


“seamless deterrence.” This obligated the U.S. to move on quickly and smoothly 
to the use of nuclear weapons if need be. In 1974 the U.S. again tried to satisfy 
European insecurities by promising that it would keep 300,000 troops and 7,000 


nuclear weapons on the Continent. 


But Europe continued to fear that the U.S. might leave it in the lurch. The worry 
even has a term in the NATO strategic lexicon: decoupling. Europe's anxieties grew 
in 1977 when the Carter Administration began the SALT II negotiations with Mos- 
cow. The resulting pact did not cover the SS-20 missiles. To counter these weapons, 
President Carter proposed stationing a new generation of U.S. intermediate-range 


missiles in Europe, while proceeding with arms limitation talks. The offer was 


readily accepted by the Europeans, including West German Chancellor Helmut 


Schmidt. That acceptance has come home to roost: it led to the present campaign to 
remove the very weapons that Europe wanted to help guarantee its safety—and to 
establish even more firmly the U.S. commitment to fight in Europe. 





*The original group: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal and the United Kingdom. Greece and Turkey joined the alliance in 1952, 


West Germany in 1955. 
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lief seemed to be confirmed earlier this 
month when a minor Soviet diplomat in 
Copenhagen was expelled by the Danish 
government after reportedly being caught 
passing money to peace organizations. But 
there is no concrete evidence that Moscow 
has been funding pacifist groups on a large 
scale, although the Soviets have been en- 
gaged in covert activity for so long that 
they rarely leave traces. Western Europe's 
well-organized Communists, however, 
have given organizational and financial 
support to pacifists. In France and Italy, 
the main organizations are virtual subsid- 
iaries of powerful Communist parties. In 
West Germany, the extraordinary disci- 
pline of the Oct. 10 protest in Bonn was in 
good measure due to the work of the pa- 
rade’s marshals, many of whom were 
members of the country’s tiny Communist 
Party. 

The Dutch Inter-Church Peace Coun- 
cil’s early advocacy of unilateral disarma- 
ment made it a tempting target for the 
Dutch Communist Party, which tried co- 
vertly to infiltrate local chapters. But in 
1978, after delegates from Moscow were 
dispatched to lead a youth march in Am- 
sterdam against the neutron bomb, the 
Council rebelled. Since then, the church- 
sponsored group has deliberately held it- 
self aloof from the Communists, although 
some cooperation does still exist on the lo- 
cal level. This year the Dutch intelligence 
agency declared the Council to be free of 
Communist penetration, and Interior 
Minister Ed van Thijn told the Dutch par- 
liament that there was “not even a scrap of 
evidence” for allegations that the council 


| was taking money from the KGB, the Sovi- 


et intelligence agency 


ithout spending a ruble, the So- 

viets, who have been slow to 

react in the past to propaganda 

opportunities, have swiftly and 
adroitly exploited the European antimis- 
sile movement. Seizing upon a series of un- 
fortunate slips of the tongue on the part of 
the President and other top U.S. Adminis- 
tration officials, Soviet President Brezh- 
nev has, in speeches, interviews and 
conversations with visiting statesmen, 
portrayed President Reagan as a warmon- 
ger intent on destabilizing the global mili- 
tary balance by trying to achieve nuclear 
superiority. After a visit to the Kremlin, 
Michael Foot, leader of Britain’s Labor 
Party, which favors unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, reported that “the Soviet 
Union is sincere in wanting peace and 
meaningful arms negotiations.” Willy 
Brandt, the former Chancellor of West 
Germany, declared after meeting with 
Brezhnev that the Soviet leader “trembled 
for world peace.” 

Small wonder, then, that so many 
young people of Europe are beguiled by 
Soviet soft-sell and turned off by the mili- 
tant talk of the U.S. An official at the 
Dutch Foreign Ministry, referring to what 
he calls the “successor generation,” notes 
that its members “did not experience war 
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In London: a forest of signs attacking the British government's pro-NATO policies 


in any form. They take peace as the natu- 
ral order of things. They resent any sacri- 
fice to maintain peace. They are ignorant 
of the situation in Communist countries 
They don’t go there and they don’t want to 
know. They believe that all superpowers 
are alike.”’ Says Felipe Gonzalez, the lead- 
er of Spain's Socialists: “The youth of Eu- 
rope did not live through the experience of 
having the U.S. as a liberator. They are in 
a debate that began with the Viet Nam 
War. I think that the U.S. is not sensitive 
to this change of opinion, one which for- 
gets the role of liberator, the Marshall 
Plan and so forth.” 

Young people are the vanguard of the 
peace movements: student peace move- 
ments, ecology peace movements, trade 
union peace movements, academic peace 
movements, “Scientists for Peace” and 
“Women for Peace.” Unlike some hard- 
pressed crusaders in the past, the antinu- 
clear protesters are often well financed, 
receiving funds not only from their adher- 
ents but in some cases from local govern- 
ments. They have their own defense ex- 
perts who talk knowledgeably about 
“throw weight” and “counterforce strate- 
| gy” and, perhaps most important of all, 
they have a program. They know what 
they want and they know how to get it 

Nowhere is the diversity of the move- 
ment greater than in West Germany, 
where, at latest count, some 300 peace 
groups are active. Another 500 West Ger- 
man movements, ranging from Maoists 
and Trotskyites to groups wanting to 
change policy in South Africa, have taken 
up the peace issue as well as continuing to 
thump for their own causes. West German 
environmentalists are also finding ways to 
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ride the missile issue. Opponents of the 
construction of a new runway at the 
Frankfurt airport that would destroy 
thousands of trees have gathered fresh 
support since pointing out, accurately, 
that the field is used by U.S. Air Force 
units assigned to NATO. 


Il these West German move- 
ments began to coalesce last year 
when environmentalists, youth 
groups, the tiny Communist Par- 
ty and elements of the Lutheran Church 


banded together in Krefeld, a city on the | 


Rhine, to draft a basic manifesto: a docu- 
ment calling upon the Bonn government 
to withdraw its support for the 1979 deci- 








sion to deploy the U.S. missiles. By March, 
the petition had amassed some 200,000 
signatures; now the total has reached 1.5 
million and is still growing. 

The Krefeld Appeal, as it is known, 
has been followed by a proliferation of 
antinuclear statements, each with an em- 
phasis to suit a different shade of political 
opinion 

West Germany is particularly recep- 
tive to the pacifists’ arguments. A Soviet 
attack on Western Europe would run right 
through West Germany. What is more, 
the country, only the size of Oregon, is sat- 
urated with more nuclear arms per square 
mile, all U.S.-controlled, than any other 
nation in the world. As Schmidt pointed 
out to a group of visiting newspaper edi- 
tors: “If the state of New York had some 
6,000 nuclear weapons on its territory, 
then I suggest that you Americans would | 
have a highly vocal peace movement as | 
well.” 

The Germans’ lingering guilt about 
their Nazi past has also increased the 
trend toward pacifism. There is a visceral 
fear of war and its horrors, both inflicted | 
and experienced. Says Novelist Heinrich | 
B6ll, an ardent member of the peace 
movement: “Grandfathers and grand- 
mothers who remember the devastation of 
conventional wars have passed their 
memories on to their grandchildren.” 

After World War II, many Germans 
opposed rearming. It was not until 1960 
that the Social Democratic Party, after 
much soul searching, accepted the 1955 
decision to join the NATO alliance. “There 
have been worse things in Germany than 
young people demonstrating for peace 
and disarmament,” Willy Brandt re- 
marked last summer. As Erich Enders, a 
Munich university student, told TIME 
Senior Correspondent William Rade- 
maekers: “We have grown up surrounded 
by reminders of our terrible past, and 
yet now we are a nation bristling with nu- 
clear weapons over which we have no con- 
trol. Everyone in Europe wanted a pacifist 





In Madrid: a mushroom cloud banner says “no thanks” to Reagan and Brezhnev 


“It is the same to us whether the missiles come from the East or the West.” 
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In Rome: under a sign proclaiming “Peace,” pacifists object to the deployment of U.S. cruise missiles in Italy 


Germany. Well, now they have one.” 

Since Brandt launched his Ostpolitik 
(policy looking to the East) in 1970, West 
Germany has become more closely in- 
volved with the U.S.S.R. Says Countess 
Marion Dénhoff, publisher of the liberal 
Hamburg weekly Die Zeit: “We once 
again assumed our traditional place in the 
center of Europe. As a result, Bonn must 
to a certain extent take into account the 
reactions of the East 

Last week, only two days before 
Brezhnev’s arrival in Bonn, a West Ger- 
man company signed an agreement with 
the Soviet Union that cleared the way for 
the largest East-West trade con 
tract ever concluded: the con- 
struction of a $10 billion pipeline 
to deliver Siberian natural gas to 
Western Europe. The U.S. had 
tried, but to no avail, to convince 
the West Germans that becoming 
dependent on the Soviets for fuel 
would make the country too vul- 
nerable to political pressures 

West Germany's problems are 





demographic as well as geograph- 
ic. There are 11.5 million people 
(nearly 19% of the population) be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 25, and 
more than a million will turn 17 
some time this year. Once they 
would have been assured a com- 
fortable future, but the country’s 
economy is now faltering, and un 
employment could reach 2 million 
by the end of the year. The frustra 
tion of young West Germans with 
their country’s problems somehow 
finds expression in mass resent- 
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ment against the Reagan Administration 
In September thousands of West Germans 
marched through West Berlin to protest a 
visit by Secretary of State Haig, who per- 
sonified for them U.S. nuclear policy 


The talk of war plays upon the fears of 


the young. “They feel like passengers in a 
car racing toward an abyss,” says Horst 
Eberhard Richter, a professor of psycho 
somatics at the University of Giessen 
They have a desire to grab the wheel 

In contrast to the largely Communist- 
led peace movements in France and Italy 
West German pacifism is not closely iden- 
ufied with any political party. Says a 


in Paris: marchers reject both the Pershings and the SS-20s 


Western diplomat in Bonn: “The majority 
of West German pacifists do not respond 
to political pressure. They are acting out of 
conviction. With them, it’s religion 
Literally. The Lutheran Church has 
thrown its considerable weight behind the 
antimissile protest and so, in a more mut- 
ed fashion, has the Roman Catholic 
Church. Protests sponsored by churches 
have played a major role in arousing pub- 
lic opinion. Earlier this month, the Evan- 
gelical Synod, which is the governing body 
of the Lutheran Church, approved a 
peace memorandum” that was tougher 
on the U.S. than on the Soviet Union 
That attitude has profoundly irri- 
tated Schmidt. “You can’t make it 
“so easy for yourselves,” he told 
‘churchmen during a television de 
bate You cannot say, when 
someone else builds up missiles 
and armaments directed against 
your town and other towns, ‘I 
will hold back and God will look 
after me 
The peace movement in Brit- 
ain also is growing al a remark- 
able pace. On Oct. 24, a crowd of 
more than 175,000 gathered in 
London’s Hyde Park to call for the 
government not only to ban U.S 
nuclear weapons but to give up Its 
own, both ideas stoutly resisted by 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s Conservative government 
The key speaker was Labor Party 
Leader Foot. who was so moved 
by the size and enthusiasm of the 
crowd that he spoke twice. His 
message: “Only by disarmament 
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For Peace or Death 


In the colorful processions, amid the rainbows of banners 
and posters, it is the stark white masks that arrest the 
eye. For some demonstrators, white represents the effect 
of nuclear radiation upon the human body. Others find 
the color appropriate because it is the symbol for death in 
| some Eastern and African societies. And in Western cul- 
ture, white traditionally has stood for virtue 





can we 
people.” 
The organization behind the 
huge rally was the Committee for 
Nuclear Disarmament. Two years 
ago, the group had 3,000 mem- 
bers; today, counting its affiliates, 
it has 250,000. C.N.D.’s secretary- 
general is Monsignor Bruce Kent, 
§2, a Roman Catholic priest who 
served in the British army as a 
tank commander after World War 
Il. The monsignor is a pacifist, 
but, by his estimate, 80% of the or- 
ganization he heads is not. Says 
he: “Although we are entirely op- 
posed to weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, I suppose many of my 
colleagues would support conven 
tional weapons of one kind or an- 
other. No one at C.N.D. is sug- 
gesting that any country abandon 
all military defense.” The C.N.D 
wants Britain emptied of nuclear 
weapons because, says Kent, “we 
are not prepared to be the first casualties 
in a war between the superpowers.” But 
the C.N.D. is not urging the U.S. to scrap 
its own nuclear arsenal. “What we are 
saying to both superpowers,” points out 
Kent, “is that without any more negotia- 
tions you could both cut massively into 
your nuclear stocks without risk because 
you both have enough for deterrence.” 
The national headquarters of C.N.D 
is a few cramped offices in London's seedy 
Camden Town. Twelve full-time staffers 
(two of whom are Communists) and 20 
volunteers clad in jeans and T shirts stuff 
envelopes, sort mail and dispatch the leaf- 
lets, badges and stickers that have already 
brought in $200,000 this year. The floor is 
stacked with copies of C.N.D.’s magazine, 
| Sanity, whose circulation has increased 


properly protect our 


from 5,000 to 60,000 in a year 

Up a flight of stairs, Bruce, as the 
monsignor is known to his associates, 
works at an old wooden desk. He is on the 
phone constantly, helping run up a $2,400 
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monthly bill as he talks to reporters, ac- 
cepts speech invitations, consults with la- 
bor unions and coordinates activities with 
peace groups on the Continent. Still, the 
operation is not as rickety as the surround- 
ings suggest: on the third floor is the com- 
puter that stores the names and addresses 
of members 

The second major British peace figure 
is E.P. Thompson, 57, the spokesman for 
European Nuclear Disarmament, an 18- 
member committee of intellectuals and 
activists who have similar goals to the 
C.N.D. In a pamphlet titled “Protest and 
Survive,” Thompson argues that the de- 
ployment of new missiles in Western Eu- 
rope is part of a plot to protect the U.S 
from nuclear war at Europe’s expense 
America’s NATO allies would be obliterat- 
ed, he writes, although immense damage 
would also be inflicted upon Russia west 
of the Urals. The deployment of 160 cruise 
missiles in Britain, Thompson adds, is 
thus so frightening to the Soviets that they 


and peace 



















might actually invite a pre-emp- 
tive strike. 

> Italy’s interest in the antimis- 
Esile movement was late to develop 
©The main force behind the 
$“Movement for Peace and Disar- 
mament,” which brought more 
than 200,000 protesters into the 
streets of Rome last month, was 
the Italian Communist Party 
‘Without their decision, such a 
large demonstration would not 
> have taken place,” says Columnist 
Arrigo Levi. In fact, it was Italy 
“that made the 1979 NATO decision 
E possible by offering its territory to 
fulfill Chancellor Schmidt's de- 
mand that at least one other Con- 
tinental NATO member volunteer 
to take the US. missiles. “We 
don’t have a problem of neutrality 
in Italy,” explains Piero Bassetti, a 
leading member of the dominant 
Christian Democratic Party. “We 
are a weak nation. We have to stay 
with the Americans, even when they 
make mistakes.” 

Nonetheless, antimissile sentiment 
began to emerge when the government, 
led by Republican Prime Minister Spado- 
lini, announced publicly that Italy's con- 
tingent of 112 cruise missiles would be 
based outside the small southern Sicily 
town of Comiso. Since then, says Marco 
Fumagalli, 28, a leader of the Communist 
Youth Federation, the missiles have no 
longer been a “hypothetical possibility 

Although the Italian press has given 
the impression that most of the protests 
are aimed at the US., a group of Commu- 
nist youths stopped last month outside the 
Soviet embassy in Rome to shout, “Com 
rade Brezhnev, cannons are useless, revo- 
lution is made by the masses!” Many of the 
placards at Rome’s big Oct. 24 rally car- 
ried the rhyming couplet, Dalla Sicilia 
alla Scandinavia, no alla NATO e al patto 
di Varsavia (From Sicily to Scandinavia, 
no to NATO and the Warsaw Pact) 
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| France is Europe’s odd man out on 
| disarmament. The demonstration in Paris 
was by far the least impressive of any in 
the series last month. Only 40,000 march- 
ers turned up, most members of a peace 
group with close ties to the Communist 
Party. President Mitterrand’s Socialist 
Party actively opposed the demonstration. 


| France is different because it is not part of | 


NATO’s integrated military command, 
though it remains a NATO member, and 
thus has not been asked to take any of 


the new U.S. missiles. More important, | 


France possesses its own nuclear defense, 
the force de frappe created by President 
Charles de Gaulle. “If France does not 
share this feeling [of fear], it is because it 
has its own nuclear armament,” Mitter- 
rand has declared. “We can look after our 
own defense ourselves.” 

Mitterrand has made several pro-mis- 
sile pronouncements calculated to shore 
up Helmut Schmidt. In addition, continu- 
ing a policy begun by former President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, Mitterrand is 
modernizing France’s nuclear forces. Its 
submarine fleet, which will number seven 
by 1990, is being equipped with multiple- 
warhead M-4 missiles, and the 35 Mirage 
IV strategic bombers will receive new air- 
to-ground missiles. 


he only pacifist organization of 
any consequence in France is the 


Michel Langignon, 68, an affable 
grandfather who has been a member of 
the Communist Party since 1942. The 
group’s only significant achievement is 
the modest march it organized on Oct. 25 
in Paris. On the ground floor of Langi- 
gnon’s offices in a working-class section of 
Paris is a collection of posters that in- 
cludes onetime Member Pablo Picasso's 
sketch of the dove that became the famil- 
| iar peace emblem. “Picasso said he didn’t 
have enough time to think up a symbol,” 
Langignon recalls. Suddenly French 
Communist Writer Louis Aragon reached 
into Picasso’s cluttered folder, picked 
up a lithograph of a pigeon, and said, 
“Why don’t you use this?” 
| Langignon is not, shy about 

his movement's link to 

the Communist Party. “We 

have never tried to hide it,” 
| he says. 

Of all the demonstra- 
tions for disarmament, per- 
haps the least expected was 
the one that suddenly boiled 

| upinSpainon Nov. 15,when 
400,000 people gathered ina 
vast, dusty, open space at the 
University of Madrid. What 
made the demonstration all 
the more remarkable was 
that Spain, which will soon 
apply for NATO member- 
ship, has made it clear that it 
will not allow U.S. nuclear 
weapons to be stationed on 
its territory. But a wide 





variety of political parties Britain's Monsignor Bruce Kent 


Mouvement de la Paix, headed by | 





ing from the Communists to parent-teach- 
er organizations, joined in a loose federa- 
tion to organize the spectacular meeting on 
the theme of “Peace, Disarmament and 
Liberty.” The main speaker was Socialist 
Leader Gonzalez, whose party calls for a 
national referendum on the question of 
Spain’s joining NATO. Gonzalez criticized 
both superpowers equally on the issue of 
disarmament. Said he: “It is the same to us 
whether the missiles come from the East or 
from the West.” 

What if Europe’s doves succeed in 
blocking deployment of the new Pershing 
II and cruise missiles in Western Europe? 


That outcome would, of course, be an im- | 


mense victory for the Soviets, who would 
haveachieved one of their main diplomatic 
objectives without making a single conces- 
sion at the arms negotiations that are about 
to begin. Moscow would vigorously and 
artfully exploit so blatant an example of 
U.S. weakness and Alliance disarray. But 
in the short run, Europe’s security would 
not be directly threatened. 





France's Michel Langignon with Picasso dove 
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and pressure groups, rang- Crusaders for disarmament with money, experts, computers and. a plan. 


“It is not | 
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| twice defeated, and as yet there is no talk of 





Holland's Mient Jan Faber 


as if we were starting from zero,” says 
Martin Hillenbrand, director-general of 
the Paris-based Atlantic Institute for In- 
ternational Affairs and a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to West Germany. “The U'S. has 
6,000 tactical nuclear weapons in [Western 
Europe], and the French and British have 
their nuclear forces.” The rejected systems 
could be replaced by cruise missiles carried 
by U.S. planes and submarines based in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


uropean rejection of the missiles 
would also break a crucial link in 
the complex chain of defenses that 
constitutes the West’s deterrent 
against Armageddon. The Soviet Union 
would have the edge in most categories of 


| armament, nuclear as well as convention- 


al, deployed between the Atlantic and the 
Urals. Ata time when Pentagon specialists 
worry that the nation’s own land-based nu- 
clear weapons within the continental U.S. 
have become vulnerable, the growing mili- | 
tary imbalance, while pleasing current 
pacifist sentiment, might revive a long- | 
standing European fear: that the US., for 
all its vows, would not stand by its allies in 
the event of a Soviet conventional arms at- 
tack in Europe. Nor is there any guarantee 
thata reversal of the decision todeploy new 
missiles would satisfy Europe’s antinuclear 
movement. On the contrary, emboldened 
activists would most likely seize upon their 
victory to demand, as British and Dutch 
unilateralists already have, the total denu- 
clearization of Western Europe, even in the 
absence of any Soviet reciprocity. 

If this attempt were to succeed, the 
American public, and Congress, would 
probably be so angered that they would 
start a movement to bring U.S. forces 
home. That idea has already come up un- 
der much less provocative circumstances: 
in 1971, Mike Mansfield, then a Senator 
from Montana, proposed a measure, which 
came to be known as the “Mansfield 
amendment,” to reduce the number of U.S. 
forces in Europe unless Europe spent more 
on its own defense. The amendment was 





itin Congress. “I don’t think 
we'll have a fortress Ameri- 
ca,” says former Kissinger 
Aide Sonnenfeldt. State De- 
partment officials express 
another worry: that the 
European peace movement 
could spill over to the U.S. | 
The first signs that this | 
might happen appeared on 
Veterans Day, when activ- 
ists conducted antinuclear 
teach-ins on 148 campuses 
around the country. 

The obvious hazard of 
the peace movement is that 
its success could bring upon 
Europe the very cataclysm it 
seeks to avoid. Unilateral 
disarmament could make 
war more likely, not less. 
Says Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary Lord Carrington: 
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at some time in the future, under tomor- 
row’s leaders if not today’s, might reckon 
that it could afford to threaten nuclear at- 
tack on Western Europe without risking 
retaliation against Soviet territory.” Hugh 
Henning, director of the British Atlantic 
Committee, warns that the weakening of 
NATO could lead to “miscalculation, which 
is the greatest danger of all. The Russians 
would say, ‘Ah, the Americans don’t mind 
about Norway, they have withdrawn. We 
will therefore putsome muscle on them and 
get some warm-water ports.’ The Ameri- 
cans will then say, ‘Hey, we do mind.’ Then 
we will get bullets fired. The cause of 
both world wars was miscalculation by the 
aggressor.” 


f the U.S. withdrew its troops from the 
Continent, observe some analysts who 
have been looking worriedly ahead, 
Europeans might suddenly realize that 
the US. has protected them not only from 
the Soviet Union but from themselves. 
Says Gregory Flynn of the Atlantic Insti- 
tute: “You wouldn’t have a pacifist or a 
neutralist Europe. You'd have an unstable 
| Europe. It would be the 1930s all over 
again, and all that meant in terms of eco- 
nomic nationalism.” The Continent’s 
| chessboard would be open to dozens of po- 
litical variations, ranging from neutralism 
to something potentially as destabilizing 
as the reunification of Germany. That 
prospect would surely alarm not only Eu- 
ropean nations but the Soviet Union. 
If the fragmentation destroyed NATO, 





agreements with individual nations. Un- 
der those circumstances, it would be more 
difficult for Europe to adopt an effective 
and independent line in foreign policy, as 
it has on the Middle East, and to exercise 
the kind of united power it wielded in re- 
cent months to persuade President Rea- 
gan to take a serious interest in arms 
negotiations. 

The vacuum left by a U.S. military 
withdrawal could be filled only if Europe 
decided to take its defense into its own 
hands. But in the absence of any strong 
political entity—the ten-nation European 
Community certainly does not qualify— 
that is not even remotely foreseeable. 





tally outnumbered by the Soviet bloc in 


armed forces would total 2.9 million men 
compared with the Soviet bloc’s 4.7 mil- 
lion. The imbalance in armament would 
be even worse: 776 combat aircraft to 
2,150; 14,053 tanks to 26,300. 

With the exception of France, no 
Western European country has shown 
the willingness to spend what it takes to 
develop a credible military force. “The 
Europeans made a conscious decision not 
to emphasize conventional arms buildups 
way back in the 1950s,” says a US. diplo- 
mat. “They opted for the American nu- 
clear umbrella instead. If they want 
that umbrella to be folded up, they 





the U.S. could work out bilateral defense | 


Without the U.S., NATO would be to- | 


military power. The Alliance’s combined | 
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accept them. We can’t graft backbone.” 

If Europe’s defenses are weakened, 
the Soviet Union would not automatically 
make any military move. It might not have 
to. Says a top NATO analyst: “There need 
not bea Soviet invasion. The Soviets simply 
won't take Europe seriously. They will use 
it as a supply depot for technology.” 

The diplomats’ term for this fate is 
“Finlandization,” a reference to the poli- 
cy of accommodation with Moscow that 
Finland, which shares a 788-mile border 
with the U.S.S.R., has perforce adopted 
since the end of World War II (see follow- 
ing story). In essence, Europe would 
check with the giant looming over its 


Mounted Pershing | missile in West Germany 
Would the old be banned with the new? 





Eastern shoulder before making major 
political or economic decisions. As one 
French businessman puts it: “The Soviet 
Ambassador would be the most powerful 
man in Paris—and in every other Euro- 
pean capital.” 

To those who argue that such accom- 
modation is preferable to nuclear annihi- 
lation, Lord Carrington offers the solid 
answer: “This is highly misleading, be- 
cause there is in fact a third alternative. It 
is the one that Western Europe has pur- 
sued successfully for half a lifetime: to 
prevent war and remain free.” 

Though the major NATO governments 
Oppose the antimissile movement, they 
are not blameless. “We believe the Euro- 


presumably know the consequences and | peans are too timid in dealing with paci- 
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| drid and Paris refiect not only an honest 


| mistrust of U.S. plans and motives. Al- 
| though he was too slow to act, President 





fist sentiment,” says a Pentagon official. 
“They see no political rewards for them- 
selves in speaking out on nuclear weap- 
ons policy and tend to back away from 
the debate. These governments have to 
do it for themselves.” Says Christoph Ber- 
tram, director of the London-based Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies: 
“There are a lot of people in West Ger- 
many today who would accept a reason- 
able explanation of why the government 
believes [defense] is so important. The 
people are confused and frightened, and 
the current level of debate makes it 
worse.” 





eclares NATO Secretary-General 
Luns;: “It is high time to shake | 
their complacency, and I recom- 
mend doing so rather rudely. 
They must be told that freedom’s blessing 
demands a price. They must be told that 
no matter how large that price might be, 
it is nothing compared to the price that 
would have to be paid to regain those 
blessings should they ever be lost.” In- 
deed, although the U.S. and Europe are 
interdependent, Europe needs the USS. 
militarily more than the U.S. needs Eu- 
rope. Fortress America is an unattractive 
thought, but at least thinkable. Fortress 
Europe is unthinkable. 
But if European public opinion needs 
a clearer explanation of why, 36 years af- 
ter the end of World War II, its defense is 
still linked to U.S. nuclear power, Ameri- 
cans need to be reminded that there is no 
alternative to their special relationship 
with Europe. It is understandable that if | 
the Continent decided to disarm, some 
might think the U.S. would do well to 
abandon Europe, along with the pride 
and eccentric nationalism that plunged 
the world into two global wars. If Europe 
chose to “opt out,” the argument would 
run, let it. But the wars actually demon- 
strated that the Old World remains vital 
for the defense of the New. The bonds of 
history and culture—and economic self- 
interest—remain tight. Neither Western 
Europe nor the U.S. could prosper with- 
out the $114 billion in trade that crosses 
the Atlantic annually. 
The massive demonstrations that 
surged through the streets of London, 
Bonn, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome, Ma- 





concern about the dangers of nuclear 
arms but a basic misunderstanding and 


Reagan’s proposal on nuclear disarma- 
ment should begin to relieve the fears of 
many Europeans. The issue of nuclear 
disarmament, in all of its many varia- 
tions, has clearly shown the need for 
more wisdom on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, and more resolve on the part of 
the Europeans, to preserve the alliance 
that is so vital to the freedom of the 
West. —By Henry Muller. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/London and Roland 
Flamini/Bonn 
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| FINLAND 


World 





‘Making the Best of Deference 


| Pressures and profits of a special relationship with the Soviets 


% The editorial in Pravda last 
Friday was as unsubtle as it 

be was intrusive. It noted that 
Finland (pop. 4.8 million) 

» 7 must choose a new Presi- 
dent in January to succeed 

Urho Kekkonen, 81, who stepped down 
from the office last month after 25 years, 
for reasons of ill health. Then the Soviet 
Communist Party’s official newspaper 
baldly proclaimed its own favorite candi- 
date for Kekkonen’s job: Ahti Karja- 
| lainen, 58, acting president of the Bank of 
Finland, a member of Kekkonen’s Center 





Party and a onetime protégé of the ex- | 


President. 

The endorsement was carefully timed 
for the opening of the Center Party’s 
nominating convention. With the party 
split almost evenly between Karjalainen 
and the current Speaker of the Finnish 
Parliament, Johannes Virolainen, 67, 
Moscow obviously was trying to swing a 
few votes. Said Pravda: This party is con- 
fronted with the most important decision 
in its entire history.” 

The graceless Soviet nudging provid- 
ed a stark example of the workings of 
“Finlandization,” the pejorative term for 
Finland's deferential relationship with the 

| colossus next door. Kekkonen, who ener- 
getically supported the policy, called it 
“active neutrality.” But to many Western- 
ers, it has come to signify abject neutral- 
ity—or what happens to a lightly armed, 
nonaligned country in close proximity to 
the Soviet Union. According to some 

| worst-case scenarios, all of Western Eu- 
rope would be prone to Finlandization if it 
unilaterally scrapped the protection of its 
own and US. nuclear arms. 

In Finland's case, neutrality means 





Speaker of Parliament Johannes Virolainen 
Not the man Moscow wants as President. 
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following Moscow’s lead in foreign affairs. 
Helsinki has responded warmly to the lat- 
est Soviet drive for a nuclear-free zone in 
Scandinavia. Finnish diplomats were con- 
spicuously silent at the United Nations 
when that organization condemned the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Soviet hu- 
man rights abuses at home are never criti- 
cized publicly in Finland, even though 
Helsinki was the site of the 1975 interna- 
tional conference that finally wrote hu- 
man rights observance into accords be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West. 


inland’s economic relationship with 
the U.S.S.R. is complex, intimate and 
highly profitable for the Finns. Under spe- 


| cial trade treaties drawn up every five 
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years, Finno-Soviet economic ties have 
taken on an almost mercantilistic flavor. 
About two-thirds of Finland’s oil comes 
from the Soviet Union, which in turn pro- 
vides Finland with its largest export mar- 
ket. This year the U.S.S.R. is expected to 
take 24.6% ofall Finnish exports. Under a 
special agreement, Finland pays for its So- 
viet oil not with money but with manufac- 
tured goods, machinery and construction 
services. As one result, Finland for the 
past two years has shown economic 
growth rates of 7.2% and 5.3% respective- 
ly, well above the average for the 24 indus- 
trialized countries that are members of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Says Leila Lotti, 36, re- 
search director for the Finnish branch of 
the Gallup poll organization: “America 
just doesn’t understand our trade with the 
Soviet Union. It’s helped Finland out tre- 
mendously.” 

The tight-lipped and occasionally 
melancholic Finns insist that their acqui- 
escence to the Soviets is widely misunder- 
stood abroad. “We are a fiercely indepen- 
dent people,” says Matti Khova, 
managing director of a private Finnish 
economic research group. “You cannot 
hurt a Finn more than by saying he is de- 


pendent on the Soviet Union.” The Finns, | 


who lost two wars and 12% of their na- 
tional territory to the Soviets between 
1939 and 1945, claim that they are simply 
being “realistic” in their relations with 
Moscow. As one prominent politician puts 
it, “When it’s useless to do something, we 
don’t do such things.” 

Possibly as a consequence of such atti- 
tudes, cynicism runs deep in Finnish soci- 
ety. Typically, the most popular television 
serial in the country in recent years was a 
rendition of The Good Soldier Schweik, the 
Czechoslovak tale of an apparently dim 
peasant-soldier who fumbles through 
World War I, surviving while giving the 
impression of following orders. Last 
month 120,000 Finns marched in 54 cities 
and towns during one of the largest peace 














demonstrations in the country’s history. 
Even so, pacific sentiment has not taken 
hold as it has in other Western European 
countries. Explains a student at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki: “The peace movement 
in this country has tended to be monopo- 
lized by the far left, seen as a thing of Com- 
munist propaganda. They talk about 
peace all the time, and no one believes 
them.” When the country’s leading paci- 
fist, Ulla Gyllenberg, tried to encourage 
Finns to place lighted candles in their 
windows as a pacifist gesture, the project 
fizzled. Explained a Finnish journalist: 
“We only put candles in our windows for 
one thing, to demonstrate our indepen- 
dence from Russia on Independence Day” 
(Dec. 6; for a century ending in 1917 
Finland was a grand duchy of imperial 
Russia). 

An undercurrent of Russophobia runs 
through the country. Says a Finnish 
grandmother whose husband died fight- 
ing against the Russians: “I can’t help 
thinking of them as enemies.” Business- 
men frequently complain that they cannot 
find enough Russian-speaking employees 
to meet their needs. Says Pentti Somerto, 
managing director of the Finnish Em- 
ployers’ Confederation: “Young people 
feel it is not patriotic to learn Russian.” By 
contrast, 92% of Finns study English as a 
second language. Helsinki is shamelessly 
Western, a triumph of capitalistic materi- 
alism, replete with Cartier jewelry and 
Sassoon-trained hairstylists. 

Ambivalence about Soviet patronage 
is a permeating fact of Finnish life, one 
that is not likely to change soon. Nor will 
the country’s relationship with the Sovi- 
ets, no matter who is elected President in 
January. As one Western diplomatic ob- 
server puts it, “Kekkonen anticipated So- 
viet objections for so long, it became a 
habit.” The habit is one the Finns show 
little inclination of wanting—or daring— 
to break. —8y George Russell. Reported by 


D.L. Coutu/Helsinki 
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Bank of Finland President Ahti Karjalainen 
The Kremlin tries to swing votes his way. 
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eaving San Francisco in June, July and 
August, 1982, Norwegian American's Saga- 
fjord offers jou five 14-day cruises'to Alaska 
and Western Canada—in Five-Star style. 

bOltH ber ly BelelceeRcoM Vleleetivod-lelelesttsce 
ing’ Victoria. Entering Prince William Sound, 
you'll view fjords, alpine scenery; waterfalls 
and the magnificent Keystone Canyon. 
Then,your Norwegian- -registered luxury 
liner will take you to one of nature’s most 
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spectacular accomplishment$—thé Golumbia 
Glacier, moving at a rate of three feét'a day. 
The Sagafjord and@her sister ship, thé ~ = 
Vistafjord, are thé world’s only two liners to Si 
receive the top rating of Fielding’s: Worldwide —; 
Guide to Cruises: Five-Plus Stars, for service,” Sir ot 
cuisine and accommodations. ~ yg" y= 
es oe 
Ask your travel agent for our coniplimen- 
tary color brochure. 
It’s strictly Five-Star: 
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DISCOVER ATARI 
COIN VIDEO GAMES. 
Every so often, a company 
comes along that literally challenges 
the way we think 
Ss just Such a Company 
It all started in the early 
1970's with deceptively simple yet 
totally engrossing coin video games 
A handful of ATARI engineers 
and programmers had packed a 
galaxy of motion and logic into an 
atfordable dime-sized micro chip 


As our technology began to 
expand, our games became more 
challenging 

Today we offer games like 
Asteroids. Centipede. Tempest. Involv- 
ing you. Stimulating you. Taking you 
to the furthest reaches of your 
imagination 

ATARI Is now a worldwide 
leader of this fast-growing business 
But it’s just part of a much larger 
world waiting to take you even 
further 





DISCOVER ATARI 
HOME VIDEO GAMES. 


As our technology grew, so 
did the vision of our engineers and 
programmers 

Seizing upon the popularity of 
our Coin video games, we developed a 
Gevice that could play these games at 
home, by means of convenient, inter- 
changeable cartridges 

Within no time, we opened 
your eyes to the world’s most popular 
home video games 

Extraordinarily exciting games 
like Breakout that tempt you with 
the challenge of a great escape. Mis- 
sile Command and Space Invaders* 
that involve you in hundreds of intense 
experiences 

Today we offer over 40 inter- 
changeable cartridges, each one 
bringing its own unique excitement to 
families all over the world 

ATARI home video games are 
now part of many households. A 
place where modern technology and 
old-fashioned family fun come 
together 

But there is still another facet 
of ATARI 





DISCOVER ATARI 
HOME COMPUTERS. 


Perhaps this 1s the most 
important facet 

Utihzing the vast potentia 
offered by computer chip technology 
ATARI transformed the computer into 
an appliance that you can use at 
home. At a price you can afford 

The result? The ATAR! 400 and 
ATARI! 800 Home Computers 

Exceptional examples of how 
ATARI has taken sophisticated tech 
nology and simplified it so that you 
can tap into a world of informatior 
compose music, play advanced 
games, and master your finances at 
the touch of a button 
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And this is just the beginning 
With ATARI’s remarkable ability to 
humanize technology, we will continue 
to grow and expand and broaden 

Creating new worlds of fan- 
tasy and challenge 

So come with us. Discover 
with us. Because like us, you'll find 
the limits you have today will just be 
memories tomorrow 





DISCOVER HOW FAR YOU CAN GO. 
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harvest: women farm workers hoe beets 





in a field outside of Moscow 


Big Trouble on the Farm 


Another poor harvest spurs talk of “political” problems at home 


ike an aged shopkeeper, he dourly ac- 

knowledged that the shelves in the na- 
tion’s produkty (produce) stores were 
nearly bare. Nervous that empty shelves 
meant empty stomachs and that empty 
stomachs meant a cynical and disgruntled 
people, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
decided that it was time for some straight 

| talk. He declared: “The food problem is, 
economically and politically, the central 
problem of the five-year plan.” 

It was an extraordinary admission for 
the leader ofa country that fancies itself to 
be the most powerful on earth. References 
by the Kremlin to domestic “political” 
troubles are highly unusual. This one, 
Western analysts speculated, may have 
been spurred by fears of Polish-style un- 

| rest, which has been fueled by painful food 
shortages. Notes one Western diplomat in 
Moscow: “Poland shakes them. It worries 
them.” 

Outlining the Soviet Union's eleventh 
five-year plan to the Communist Party's 
Central Committee, Brezhnev took great 
pains to reassure the Soviet consumers. 
“No matter is more important, more no- 
ble, than meeting the most vital needs of 
the people.” He promised a concerted 
drive to overcome the country’s seemingly 
intractable economic problems. His la- 
ment was that the transition from an 
agrarian economy to a technological soci- 
| ely was proceeding ata snail's pace. In the 

1980s, he warned soberly, the Soviet 
Union could no longer afford to be waste- 
ful and inefficient. Said Brezhnev: “The 
style of our economic activity and eco- 
nomic thinking, methods of planning and 
management system are not being re- 
structured energetically enough.” 

He discreetly kept the disastrous agri- 
cultural figures to himself, but the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture predicted that 











this year’s grain harvest will be only 175 
million tons, 61 million short of the target. 
The USDA estimates that the Soviet Union 
will be forced to import more grain than 
ever before, some 43 million tons, perhaps 
a third of which will come from the U.S. 
Some experts predict that the poor harvest 
will set off a chain reaction of economic 
repercussions: food shortages, increased 
imports and diminished production. 

Although bad weather has stunted the 
harvest for the past three years, short- 
sighted policies and poor planning have 
contributed heavily to Soviet agricultural 
woes. Prices of basic foodstuffs such as 
bread and meat have been virtually frozen 
in recent years, despite the fact that per 
capita income has climbed sharply. Soviet 
consumers have thus fattened their sav- 
ings accounts while the government, 
which buys the food at high prices and 
sells it at lower ones, strains to dispense 
$40 billion in food subsidies. Says Mar- 
shall Goldman, the associate director of 
the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
University: “People are not spending their 
money. Not because they are satiated with 
goods, but because there is nothing to buy. 
So why should the peasants work?” 


aste and inefficiency are mind- 
boggling in the Soviet system. West- 
ern agricultural experts estimate that up 
to 40% of Soviet produce either spoils or 


| gets pilfered before it reaches market. 


Two reasons: inefficient transportation 
and a shortage of storage space. This year, 
for example, the Soviets harvested toma- 
toes in the south but had no crates for ship- 
ping them elsewhere in the country. Writ- 
ing in the London Times last week, Alec 
Nove, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, noted that the Soviets 
were unable to improve production de- 
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| away. Greater independence has certainly 





| The implication was that a large portion 


spite massive infusions of capital. Said he: 
“Some 27% of total investment goes to ag- 
riculture, a far higher figure than in any 
industrialized country.” 

Traditionally, the Soviet economy 
counted on a never-ending supply of man- 
power as a source of productivity, but even 
this resource is running out. Although 
there are about 27 million agricultural 
workers, the Soviets must enlist millions of 
extra laborers to work the fields at harvest 
time. Overall, there is a dramatic decrease 
in the number of new workers entering the 
nation’s labor force. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union has been slow to mechanize; 
today 40% of Soviet wage earners are still 
in manual jobs in industry. Understand- 
ably, Brezhnev called for “a better use of 
manpower resources.” 

Brezhnev also announced that capital 
spending for major construction projects 
would be cut $42 billion in the proposed 
five-year plan. One likely reason for the 
change: “complications” in the interna- 
tional situation, an apparent reference to 
stepped-up military spending in the US. 





of these funds for improvements in other 
areas would be diverted to Soviet defense 
needs. 

Brezhnev’s proposed solutions have a 
tired ring. Aside from the traditional call 
to cut waste and inefficiency, he de- 
nounced excessive government interfer- 
ence in local farm management. He advo- 
cated, instead, giving farm managers 
greater latitude for decision-making. 
“Collective and state farms should have 
the final say in deciding what should be 
grown on every hectare and when one 
kind of work or another should begin,” he 
declared. 

In principle, at least, Brezhnev was 
clearly on the right track. Moscow plan- 
ners are notoriously inept at judging local 
conditions in areas hundreds of miles 





worked out well for farming. While ac- 
counting for only 4% of the land currently 
under cultivation, private plots contribute 
30% of the overall crop value. In practice, 
however, attempts to decentralize farming 
will surely be stubbornly resisted. Says a 
US. analyst in Washington: “The party 
apparatus, which is itself highly central- 
ized, regards agriculture as its own do- 
main. It’s a traditional preserve of the par- 
ty bureaucracy.” 

Almost invariably, efforts to improve 
the economy create a Catch-22 trap for 
Soviet leaders. To stimulate output, they 
must increase incentives and loosen cen- 
tral control. But to do so means giving up 
some of their vested power, which they are 
loath to do. Moreover, Soviet preoccupa- 
tion with defense prevents any substantial 
diversion of resources to consumers. “The 
Soviets don’t seem to take account of pop- 
ular needs and wants as they should,” says 
a US. official, Adds Goldman: “They 
have a tired leadership and a tired econo- 
my. Coupled with the pressures from 
places like Poland, it’s a pretty scary 
situation.” —8y Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings Men. & 100s: 8 mg. “tar,” 0.7 mg. nicotine; 
Kings Reg.: 8 mg. “tar,” 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘81. 
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| MIDDLE EAST 


New Tensions on the West Bank 





Israel seeks to impose its own brand of Palestinian self-rule 


he midnight knock on the door came 

shortly after George Qamsiyeh no- 
ticed one day last week that his two-story 
house was surrounded by Israeli soldiers. 
Once inside, an officer impatiently read a 
military decree ordering his squad to de- 
molish the house and confiscate the land. 
Qamsiyeh’s son Walid had been arrested 
the night before, and had purportedly con- 
fessed to throwing molotov cocktails at an 
Israeli bus. At gunpoint, the father was 
urged to sign the order and given 90 min- 
ules to evacuate his family and their be- 
longings. At 2:07 a.m., a thunderous blast 
rocked the West Bank town of Beit Sahur. 








Seconds later, George Qamsiyeh’s house 
lay in smoldering ruins. 

By Tuesday, four other houses of West 
Bank families had been destroyed, leaving 
62 more Palestinians homeless. At the 
same time, Israeli authorities gave back 
225 acres of impounded property to the 
residents of El Bira, 13 miles from Beit Sa- 
hur, and allowed two deported Palestinian 
leaders to return to their West Bank 
| towns. The contradictory measures were 
vivid evidence of Israeli Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon's emerging carrot-and-stick 
policy in the occupied territories. 

The Israeli strategy, however, has pro- 
voked only new outbursts of hostility. A 
Palestinian village council chief, Yussuf 
Khatib. who cooperated with the Israeli 
plan, was ambushed last week by a com- 
mando squad and shot at point-blank 
range. Khatib was seriously wounded and 
his 23-year-old son Khazem was killed. In 
Beirut, the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion claimed responsibility for the shoot- 
ing, saying the men were guilty of “trea- 
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| their agenda: Saudi Arabia's eight-point 





sonous collaboration with the enemy.” 

P.L.O. officials also warned that Israel 
was planning an imminent assault on 
southern Lebanon, ostensibly to weaken 
Palestinian artillery positions. Some 
feared an attack could come this week as 
Arab leaders gather for a summit meeting 
in Fez, Morocco. The most likely item on 





peace plan, which calls for a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
while implicitly recognizing Israel by up- 
holding the “right of the countries of the 
region to live in peace.” An Israeli move 
into southern Lebanon would almost cer- 
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West Bank Palestinian George Qamsiyeh and family sifting the rubble of their home _ : 
A carrot-and-stick policy that rewards moderates and punishes radical sympathizers. 


tainly scuttle the Saudi peace plan and | 
eliminate any further peace overtures 
from moderate Arab states. That, in turn, 
would greatly increase the threat of a new 
Middle East war. Deeply worried that 
Lebanon's fragile cease-fire could soon 
crack, the Reagan Administration 
planned to dispatch Special Envoy Philip 
Habib back to the region after the Arab 
summit to seek a lasting truce. 

The sense of urgency was heightened 
by an apparent deadlock between Egypt 
and Israel over Palestinian autonomy on 
the West Bank and Gaza. Just two weeks 
ago, both sides spoke hopefully of a 
“breakthrough,” but that optimism has all 
but vanished. “There are dramatic differ- 
ences just in the concept of the self-gov- 
erning authority,” said a Western diplo- 
mat in Cairo about the talks. After 30 
months, the two sides have agreed only on 
how to conduct elections for members of a 
proposed autonomy council. 

Their disagreements appear insur- 
mountable, Egypt sees the council as a 








“representative body” that might one day 
become a Palestinian parliament. Cairo 
believes there should be 80 to 100 members 
to represent the 1.3 million Palestinians in 
the occupied areas. Israel, however, insists 
that the council should serve only as an 
administrative body, requiring no more 
than 18 participants. Egypt wants the 
council to “have power to amend, alter or 
abrogate existing laws and promulgate 
new laws.” Israel rejects this notion as 
tantamount to Palestinian sovereignty. 
There are other stumbling blocks as | 





| well. Egypt wants East Jerusalem to be | 


considered part of the West Bank; Israel 
adamantly refuses. Egypt wants a strong | 
local police force; Israel demands full au- | 
thority to arrest any Palestinian resident 
considered a security threat. As a West- 
ern diplomat puts it, the underlying ques- 
tion in each case is the most basic one of 
all: “Where does Israel’s authority stop 
and the authority of the self-governing 
council start?” 


gypt seems intent on faithfully pursu- 

ing the talks, if only to avoid giving Is- 
rael any pretext for delaying the return 
next April of the easternmost part of the 
Sinai. But the stalemate has persuaded top 
Israeli ministers that the autonomy plan 
will never be carried out. Echoing the pre- 
vailing sentiments last week, Deputy For- 
eign Minister Yehuda Ben-Meir said flatly, 
“Wecan live without the suggested autono- 
my.” That conviction would explain the 
decision to proceed with Sharon’s plan fora 
civilian administration in the West Bank 
and Gaza, thereby institutionalizing Isra- 
el’s own concept of Palestinian autonomy. 

But the recent wave of unrest on the 
West Bank compelled Sharon to abandon 
some of his own guidelines for a more hu- 
mane occupation. In the latest crack- 
down, Israeli forces have shut down Bir- 
zeit University, imposed strict curfews 
while they tracked down protesters and 
dynamited houses belonging to relatives 
of those involved in anti-Israel violence. 





| Some Israelis found the demolition of 


houses especially repugnant. “This is in- 
sanity, sheer madness,” said a top-rank- 
ing security official. “It does not make 
sense. It makes the whole peace process 
meaningless.” 

Sharon's harsh actions also dismayed 
some Israeli military and intelligence offi- 
cers in the occupied areas. Major General 
Danny Matt, chief coordinator of Israeli 
operations in the West Bank and Gaza, 
brusquely handed in his resignation last 
week. Said Matt: “I am resigning because 
Israel has no policy in the administrative 
territories, and whatever appears to be the 
new policy will lead only to another war.” 
Some of the victims also seemed bewil- | 
dered by the demolition policy. Standing 
in the rubble that was once her house in 
Beit Sahur, Palestinian Housewife Mir- 
iam A’teyeh asked: “Is this the way they 
want peace with us?” —By William Drozdiak. 
Reported by David Halevy/Jerusalem and Robert 
C. Wurmstedt/Cairo 
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Now you can turn bad light 
into good pictures. 


Indoors. Backlight puts her in silhouette, but 
our “sunshine” fills her face and mixes with 
the light in the room. You get the indoor detail 





You've never been so sure 
of an instant picture. 


Outdoors. Lost in the shadow of the hat, her 
face is brightened by our “sunshine” And our 
ligt xes with the natural light, so there’s no 














An Astonishing New Ca 


Our own piece of the sun. 

We've put our own piece of the 
sun into this amazing new camera 
system to a 
make it possi- 
ble for even 
beginners to 
take beautiful 
pictures every time, in any kind 
of light. 

This new system can actually 
turn bad light into good pictures. 
The camera does this automatically. 
Focusing and exposure control are 
also automatic, freeing you to con- 
centrate on the picture you want 
instead of the calculations needed 
to take it. And, of course, this new 
Polaroid system gives you shar 
beautiful color prints in eeronele. 
The light you use on every shot. 

Our new Sun Camera adds pro- 
portional “fill” lighting wherever it's 
needed, indoors or out — extra elec- 
tronic light that fills the shadows 
and yet mixes with the natural light 
in the scene. 

The system itself 
decides how much 
light each situation 
needs, and gives it to 
you — without a harsh 
flash look. 

And this camera 
can actually save you 
money by saving you 
film. Even in bright 
sunlight, shadows 
which seemed minor 
to your eye could still 
come out as dark 
blobs in pictures. But 
today you don’t have 
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High 
Color Land Film 


A 


For Polaroid 600 Instant Cameras 


to worry about where the sun is or 
where its shadows fall. When you 
see a picture you want, it’s yours. 


Computes beautiful light 
wherever you are. 

Light management is one of the 
real secrets to beautiful pictures. 
And now all the lighting decisions 
are made for you by ingenious elec- 
tronic “logic” circuits. Indoors and 
out, the scene tells the system how 
much electronic light to add to the 
aan to erase harsh shadows and 

lend subtly with the natural light. 


The invention behind the 
invention: The fastest color print 
film ever made — 600 ASA! 

The way to our Sun Camera was 
opened by our invention of an 
incredible new high-speed film —a 
color print film of extraordinary 
light sensitivity. At 600 ASA, this 
film is 4 times faster than our stan- 
dard SX-70 film and will record 
detail with much less light than 
ordinary color film. 

This film's high speed enables 
our Sun Camera to use a 
small aperture, giving 
you greater depth of field 
with more detail through- 
out your picture. Colors 
are sharp, deep and bril- 
Aliant. And development is 
virtually complete in 90 
seconds. 


Revolutionary new use 
for sonar. 

In our Autofocus 
Model 660, we've put a 
unique rotating lens disc. 
When cued by our Sonar 











mera and Film System. 


Autofocus, one of four lenses on 
the disc locks in place to set you in 
precise focus from 2 feet to infinity. 
And our sonar now also works 
with the electric eye and electronic 
shutter to balance the Sun Camera's 





Sonar Transducer 


Rotating Lens Disc 


light with the ambient light. At 

the precise millisecond this light 
balance is achieved, the system 
orders the aperture closed. You now 
have the proper balance of elec- 
tronic and ambient (natural) light. 


Super power for the Sun Camera. 

We've also invented a new super 
battery with far more capacity than 
our previous batteries. It is built 
into our film packs and is the only 
battery our Sun Camera needs. It 
runs everything from the motor to 
the electronic “sunshine.” And it's 
powerful enough to recharge the 
“sunshine’ in as little as 5 seconds 
after each shot. 


No extra cost. Forget about 
buying flash and extra batteries. 
You can actually save money. 
Since you no longer worry about 
losing shots to bad light, you can 
imagine your savings on film. And 
Polaroid technology lets you shoot 
as much as you want without extra 
expense: the “sunshine” is a perma- 


nent part of the camera, and you get 
a fresh battery in every new film pack. 
You get it all with the Sun Camera. 
Our Sun Camera Autofocus 660 
totally automates the mechanics of 
picture-taking. Sharp focus, bal- 
anced lighting and the proper expo- 
sure are set automatically. This 
frees you to compose and shoot. 
Natural unposed pictures are 
easy. No more dragging people out 
to squint in the sun. We'll give you 
wonderful light under trees, hats 
and porch roofs. 
Our Autofocus 660 gives you 
sonar focusing, a “sunshine” reach 
of 2 to 14 feet, a folding strobe unit 
which protects the lens and pro- 
hibits accidental firing, automatic 
motor drive and close-up capability 
from 2 feet. Just press the button and 
the picture is developing in your hand. 
Our Autofocus 660 is $95* Also look 
at our fixed-focus Model 640 (with a 
“sunshine” reach of 4 to 10 feet) to get 
Sun Camera technology for $70* If 
you have any questions, call us any 
weekday, 9a.m. to 5p.m., toll free at 
800-343-5000. In Massachusetts call 
collect 617-494-8266. 
































NORTHERN IRELAND 


World| 


Edging Toward the Abyss 


Protestants rally against a new wave of I.R.A. violence 


Besieged by angry mourners, Prior is led to his car by security men 


he brazenness of the act seemed to stir 

Protestant passions as rarely before 
The Rev. Robert Bradford, a Protestant 
Member of Parliament, was at a commu- 
nity center in Belfast, meeting with con- 
stituents. Suddenly, Irish Republican 
Army gunmen stormed into the building 
and pumped six shots into him. It was the 
first Lime the I.R.A. had turned its guns on 
an M.-P. from Ulster, and it touched off a 
bitter backlash against Britain for not tak- 
ing stronger steps to end the bloodshed in 
the province 

The Protestants’ anger flared into the 
open when James Prior, Britain’s Secre- 
tary of State for Northern Lreland, arrived 
to pay his respects at Bradford's funeral 
Spitting. kicking blindly with rage and 
screaming “Murderer!”, a mob of soberly 
dressed mourners charged at Prior, while 
police and bodyguards struggled to protect 
him. Inside the packed church, applause 
broke out when, referring to the I.R.A., 
the Rev. Roy Magee said, “If a cancer is 
not cut out, it will kill our province.” An- 
other 50,000 Protestants mourned Brad- 
ford elsewhere in Ulster. Declared the 
Rev. lan Paisley, a militant Protestant 
leader: “We are over the brink.” 

Sectarian tensions were at their high- 
est level since the early 1970s, when the 
region hovered on the verge of civil war 
At the source of Ulster’s new troubles is an 
apparent shift in I.R.A. tactics. Having 
failed to win political concessions with 
hunger strikes, which disintegrated last 
month in the face of Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher's unyielding resistance 


and an erosion of support from families of 


participating prisoners (ten of whom died 
this year), the I.R.A. has returned to the 
gun and stepped up its campaign of terror 

During the past three weeks, twelve 
people have been killed in Northern Ire- 
land, including the 17-year-old son of an 


58 


Ulster Defense Regiment 
soldier, and an 18-year-old 
Catholic youth who was 
shot as he walked 
home on the night of Brad- 
ford’s murder. The I.R.A 
has also launched a series 
of bomb attacks in Britain 
Four bombs have exploded 
in London during the past 
six weeks, killing three 
people. British Attorney 
General Sir Michael Ha- 
narrowly missed 
death when a change of 
plans kept him in Madrid 
on the night a bomb de- 
stroyed his bedroom , 

The violence is at least <7 
partly attributable to a 
warming in relations be- 
tween Dublin and London. Earlier this 
month Thatcher and Irish Prime Minister 
Garret FitzGerald met in London and 
agreed to seek closer cooperation between 
North and South by establishing an An- 
glo-Irish Intergovernmental Council. The 
move was anathema to both the LR.A., 
which fears a lessening of tensions would 
undermine their cause, and the Protes- 
tants, who suspect a secret deal between 
London and Dublin, possibly leading to 
the withdrawal of British troops and the 
eventual unification of Ireland 

For Protestants already upset by 
Britain’s conciliatory policies toward the 
Catholic South, the 
Bradford was the flash point. Paisley 
and two other Ulster M.P.s pointed an 
accusing finger at Thatcher from the 
Members’ gallery in the House of Com- 
mons and shouted: “There is the guilty 
woman.” During the ensuing uproar, 
Paisley and his hard-line Unionist co- 
hort continued to roar the accusation 


vers 





The Rev. lan Paisley: “Do or die” 


assassination of 





Bradford's coffin is carried from church 


and her 
responsi- 


that Thatcher 
ministers were 
ble for Bradford’s death 
After being escorted 
from the House and sus- 
pended from Parliament 
for five days, Paisley 
vowed that he and other 
defiant Protestants would 
make the province “un- 
governable.” Paisley also 
claimed he had orga- 
nized a “third force” of 
25,000 to 30,000 men to 
deal with the LR.A. and 
called for a “day of ac- 
tion” this week, includ- 
ing a half-day strike and 
2 p mass demonstrations 

Alarmed by the gravi- 
ty of the situation, the Brit- 
ish government dispatched a “spearhead” 
battalion of 600 paratroopers to Ulster to 
join the 10,800 troops already there. Prior, 
meanwhile, mounted a rhetorical attack 
against Paisley’s third force. “This govern- 
ment,” said Prior, “will not tolerate the 
Protestant bullyboys and private armies 
any more than we will tolerate the I.R.A.” 

By week's end Paisley was holding 
firm to his plans (“It is either do or die”) 
and British troops were bracing for a war 
of nerves. Determined not to show favor to 
either side, the government pledged that 
its security measures would apply equally 
to Catholics and Protestants. “One bit of 
good that might come of this,”” mused a se- 
nior government official in Northern Ire- 
land, “is that maybe looking into the abyss 
will make people on both sides realize we 
have got to find a way out of this.” For the 
time being, however, they seemed’ poised 
on the precipice By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London and Edmund 
Curran/Belfast 
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The Dilemma of Nuclear Doctrine 


% IS For Americans, one of the more galling aspects of 
the current crisis in the Western alliance is that the 

Kremlin has sometimes seemed to be succeeding 
AN y% in persuading many Europeans who ought to know 
> better that the Soviet Union is waging a genuine 
“peace offensive.” while the U.S. has recklessly 

embarked on a road that could lead to war. Part of the problem is 


that large segments of the European body politic have gone limp; | 


much public opinion and political leadership too seem to be turn- 
ing naive or neurotic, or both. The U.S. has not helped by re- 
sponding with a loud voice and a tin ear. Before President Rea- 
gan’s widely hailed speech last week, his bellicose anti-Soviet 
rhetoric and willful insensitivity even to legitimate Western Eu- 
| ropean concerns often made it easier for Leonid Brezhnev to find 
| an audience for his siren’s song. 
| But the U.S. has been on the de- 
fensive because of a deeper prob- 
lem—one that has been in the back- 
ground for decades but has only just 
come to the fore since Brezhnev lured 
Reagan intoa public argument about 
the feasibility of limited nuclear war. 
At issue is declaratory nuclear doc- 
trine: the official statements that the 
superpowers make to define the cir- 
cumstances in which they might re- 
| sort to the use of their ultimate weap- 
| ons. On this particular grim but 
hypothetical topic, the U.S. is almost 
| sure to continue taking a beating. 

For the U.S., declaratory nuclear 
doctrine is intended as an auxiliary to 
military deterrence. The words are 
supposed to express the political will 
to use the weapons if necessary, and 
thus dissuade the other side from ever 
making their use necessary. With 
precisely that goal in mind, a succes- 
sion of American Administrations, 
| going back to the ‘50s, has asserted 
| that in extremis, the U.S. would be 

prepared to fight a nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union; moreover, the U.S. 
has reserved the right to detonate the 
first mushroom cloud if that is what it 
takes to halt Soviet aggression 

Keeping open the option of first 
use has been justified, and indeed required, by the U.S.S.R.’s 
geographical proximity to Western Europe and the Warsaw 
Pact’s considerable advantage over NATO in manpower and 
non-nuclear armaments. The defense of Western Europe has 
depended on the threat that conventional Soviet attack could 

| provoke an American nuclear response. 

Soviet declaratory doctrine, by contrast, is an auxiliary to 

| propaganda and diplomacy. The words serve to disguise and 
even deny actual military capabilities. Instead of trying to 
frighten their enemies into restraint, the Soviets are trying to en- 
hance their bogus claim of championing disarmament and ad- 
vance their campaign to divide NATO. 

It is with those ulterior motives that Brezhnev has recently 
had such a field day at Reagan's expense. He has reiterated the 
Soviets’ longstanding protestations that theirs is a purely retalia- 
tory, “second-strike” doctrine: he has denounced the notions 
both of limited nuclear war and of victory in such a war as dan- 
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Typical antiwar propaganda poster in Moscow 


gerous fantasies, and he has floated a proposal for a joint Soviet- 
American renunciation of first use. That innocent-sounding sug- 
gestion is actually thoroughly loaded, since it would undercut the 
threat of first use on which Western deterrence partially rests. 

Furthermore, none of Brezhnev’s disavowals and reassur- 
ances conforms with the nature and size of Soviet military pro- 
grams. The Soviets’ arsenal is simply too bloated and too destruc- 
tive to qualify as purely defensive. Some of their larger missiles | 
have little imaginable utility except for partially disarming the 
U.S. by attacking its most heavily protected missile sites. And 
even the Soviets’ genuinely defensive programs, such as their vig- 
orous civil defense efforts and antiballistic missile research, are 
worrisome in that they suggest a determination to minimize the 
damage of a war and, to that extent at least, to “win.” 

All this does not mean that the 
present Soviet leadership is secretly 
plotting war as it talks peace. The old 
men in the Kremlin probably believe 
what they preach about the impossi- 
bility of containing the spread ofa nu- 
clear conflict or of launching a suc- 
cessful sneak attack. But there is 
nonetheless good reason for concern 
about the future. While it is extremely 
unlikely that even some future genera- 
tion of Soviet leaders would initiate an 
unprovoked first strike, they might be 
tempted to try to get the drop on the 
US. ina High Noon-type showdown 
over some crisis in the Third World or 
Europe. If the Kremlin thought the 
Americans were about to exercise 
their self-avowed first-use option, the 
Soviets might go for their own nuclear | 
guns all the more quickly. | 

The instinct to do so would follow 
quite logically both from what the So- 
viets say in public and from what they 
may be thinking about among them- 
selves. The Soviets may be correct in 
dismissing the concept of limited, con- 
trolled nuclear war as highly unrealis- 
tic. Even some distinguished Ameri- 
can strategists and military men who 
publicly defend that concept as politi- 
cally necessary for the defense of Eu- 
rope concede in private that a so- 
called selective flexible response would be likely tounleasha chain 
reaction out of either side’s control. Since the Soviets make no 
bones about the inevitability of escalation, in an actual war with 
the U.S. they would probably try to make the best ofa bad situation 
by keeping one step ahead on the escalator, being the first to fire off 
weaponsat the next higher level, then hunkering down under their 
elaborate defenses. 

Thus, the world in general—but the West in particular—has 
stumbled into a morass of paradoxes. The Soviet Union has pro- 
mulgated a benign-sounding nuclear doctrine, which its princi- 
pal adversary, the U.S., does not believe, coupled with a threat- 
ening program that induces the U.S. to fear and prepare for the 
worst. One peril of worst-case planning is that it can sometimes 
be self-fulfilling. 

The USS., for its part, has clung to a missile-rattling doctrine 
that made more sense ten years ago, when the West enjoyed nu- 
clear superiority. Now the Soviets have amassed new nuclear | 
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Only one car sold 
in America has 50 years 
of front-wheel drive. 


The 1982 Audi. 


Long before there was an 
energy crisis, there was a 
front-wheel-drive Audi. 

The 1931 “Front.” 

Back then, Audi was already build- 
ing front-wheel-drive, lightweight 
cars in Germany. 

Audi engineers knew even then 
that front-wheel drive provided con- 
siderable advantages over conven- 
tional rear-wheel drive: 

Superior directional control, par- 
ticularly on wet and snowy roads. 

Greater space efficiency and 
weight reduction, with the elimina- 
tion of a bulky driveshaft. 


So Audi began building, out of 


conviction, the car most auto makers 
would build, out of necessity, 50 years 
later. 

Significant as this early achieve- 
ment was, it wasn’t the first time 
that Audi had introduced advanced 
technology. 

In 1921, for example, Audi had 
already developed an aluminum en- 
gine block, four-wheel brakes and a 
ball-selector transmission. 

As early as 1910, Audi’s engineer 
ing art had produced rather astonish- 
ing performance marks: 

August Horch, one of Europe's 
leading automotive designers, and his 
Audis were winning prestigious Con- 
tinental road races and rallies. 

From this fast start, we at Audi 
have maintained our long commit- 
ment to innovative technology and 
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precision, old-world craftsmanship. 

Over the years, we have perfected 
our front-wheel-drive geometry to 
the point it is regarded as a standard 
by which others are measured. 

We have given equal attention to 
developing equally sophisticated en- 
gines, transmissions, and suspension 
systems; such as our five-cylinder in- 
line gasoline engine, the world’s first. 

No less outstanding is the engi- 
neered luxury of an Audi: Anatomi- 
cally contoured seats. Thick carpets 
that absorb road noise. Advanced 
instrumentation for easy scanning. 

In sum, it is not surprising that 
Audi is one of a few car makers not 
feverishly downsizing whole fleets of 
overweight automobiles. 

Today, while front-wheel-drive 
cars are stillan experiment with many 
manufacturers, they are a refined art 
at Audi. 

Indeed, today the 1982 Audi is 
probably the car most of the world is 
trying to build. 

And who knows how to build an 
Audi better than Audi? 

For your nearest Porsche-Audi 
dealer, please call toll-free (800) 447- 
4700. In Illinois (800) 322-4400. 
*Use “Estimated mpg" for comparisons. Mpg 
varies with speed, trip length, weather. Actual 
highway mpg will probably be less. 
tSuggested retail price, POE. Transportation, 
local taxes and dealer delivery charges addi- 
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weapons to back up their formidable con- 
ventional ones. That raises a disturbing 
question about what might happen if the 
U.S. ever made good on the promise of its 
nuclear umbrella over Europe by respond- 
ing to tanks with missiles. In that event, the 
Soviets might rain down warheads on the 
US. itself—a prospect that makes many 
doubt whether a limited nuclear war would 
stay that way. And even if it would, the Eu- 
ropeans could hardly be consoled by the 
idea ofa war “limited” to Europe. 


! n short, the time-honored U.S. declara- 
tory nuclear policy of deterring aggres- 
sion by threatening to “go nuclear” against 
a Soviet tank blitzkrieg has lost much of its 
credibility. Worse, that doctrine has re- 
cently risked backfiring: it has frightened 
the U.S.’s allies and emboldened its adver- 
saries—which is exactly the opposite of 
what declarations of nuclear policy are 
supposed to do. 

The fault for these deepening dilem- 
mas lies largely with the Soviet Union. If 
the Soviets were truly interested in restor- 
ing stable mutual deterrence, they could 
scale down their military machine and de- 
sist from international behavior 


that 







Test of U.S. Pershing Il ballistic missile 


provokes crises. 


In its arms program, the U.S. should 
zconcentrate on developing systems that 
“are by definition retaliatory in that they 
cannot destroy concrete-sheltered targets 
with only a few minutes’ warning time. 
This would mean giving priority to 
manned bombers, cruise missiles and sub- 
marine-launched missiles. A certain num- 
ber of highly accurate ballistic missiles 
like the intercontinental MX and the in- 
termediate-range Pershing II will be nec- 
essary as a counter to similar, more nu- 
merous Soviet systems, but the unchecked 
proliferation of such first-strike capabili- 
ties on both sides increases the risk not just 
that the rockets will be on hair trigger but 
that the nerves of the men who control 
them will be too. 

Another urgent need—which is as 


U.S.’s—is an all-out, sustained buildup in 
conventional forces. The Western democ- 
racies will probably never be able to match 
the Soviet bloc in conscripted military, but 
by substantially narrowing the gap, NATO 
mightsome day beable todeter thearmored 
legions of the Warsaw Pact without having 
to rely quite so much on the threat of using 


the nuclear equalizer. With the viability of nuclear deterrence 


much the Europeans’ responsibility as the | 


But instead of simply waiting for such welcome though un- 
likely Soviet contributions to stability, the U.S. can make a few 
salutary moves of its own. One is to keep arms control alive. The 
unratified SALT I treaty established modest but significant limi- 
tations on the most threatening components of the Soviet arsenal. 
That is why the Reagan Administration wants to keep the SALT 
limits in place, even though it vows it can do better in its own ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. 

On that score, the Europeans are justifiably skeptical. Until 
Reagan’s initiative last week, his Administration had displayed a 
mixture of barely suppressed, ideologically motivated hostility to 
the very idea of arms control. Even now the Europeans are not 
convinced that the Administration wants to achieve an agree- 





against nonnuclear aggression already in doubt, the less that con- 
cept is belabored, the better. | 

The same goes for official speculation about nuclear war in 
general. U.S. leaders should simply shut up on the subject—or at 
least make much clearer that they are determined toavoid nuclear 
war rather than create the impression that they are pondering 
how to fight it. It was a good sign when Secretary of State Haig 
acknowledged two weeks ago that “there’s too much talk” about 
limited nuclear war and that “this talk should be terminated.” 
Reagan’s latest speech has also helped. Maybe when the rhetorical 
belligerence dies down on this side of the Atlantic, the caterwaul- 
ing on the other side, the whining of the Europeans and the self- 
righteous propagandizing of the Soviets will do the same. Or at 





ment with the Soviets rather than just score propaganda points. 





least there will be less excuse for it. 


By Strobe Talbott 





DIED. William Holden, 63, Oscar-winning 
actor who played in more than 50 films; 
of head injuries suffered in a fall; in his 
Santa Monica, Calif., apartment. Holden 
became a star at 21 as the hard-punching 
innocent in Golden Boy (1939), but his ap- 
peal for the next 40 years was that of the 
man’s man, cocky and cynical, meeting 
the demands of any situation head-on 
and with no sweat. He could lead a troop 
of renegade soldiers out of Stalag 17 (for 
which he won his Oscar as Best Actor) or 
across The Bridge on the River Kwai. He 
was equally at home on the range, leading 
The Wild Bunch to one l\ast dustup with 
destiny. Moving and speaking with the 
languid grace of inherited wealth (his fa- 
ther ran a chemical business), he wooed 
Audrey Hepburn into maturity in Sa- 
brina and shepherded Gloria Swanson 
through the gaudy dementia of Sunset 
Boulevard. His easy sexual authority 
dared women to try to impress him. One 
who did, Kim Novak, made film history 
with Holden: their slow dance in Picnic 
(1956) remains an electrifying expression 
of romantic passion. In the 60s, Holden 
found refuge in the wilds of Kenya, where 
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he supported conservation causes. In San- 
ta Monica to read a movie script, Holden 
fell down after drinking heavily, lost con- 
sciousness and bled to death. 


DIED. Bob Eberly, 65, one of the great 
crooners of the Big Band era and star 
with the Dorsey Brothers Orchestra; of 
cancer; in Glen Burnie, Md. Eberly, 
who helped popularize such songs as 
Blue Champagne, Green Eyes and The 
Breeze and I, signed with Jimmy and 
Tommy Dorsey when he was 17. When 
the Dorsey brothers split up in 1935, 
Eberly remained with Jimmy and went 
on to a career on concert stages and in 
nightclubs that spanned more than 
four decades. 


DIED. Daniel Lang, 68, author of eight 
critically acclaimed books concerned 
with social and scientific dilemmas; of 
leukemia; in New York City. Lang’s 
best-known works were Casualties of 
War (1969), about the rape-killing of a 
young Vietnamese woman by American 
soldiers, and A Backward Look: Ger- 
mans Remember (1978), on modern-day 


German views of the Third Reich. He 
recently completed a libretto for opera, 
Minutes to Midnight, which deals with a 
favorite theme: the moral predicament 
of scientists engaged in _ nuclear- 
weapons research. 


DIED. Charles Parlin, 83, former co- 
president of the World Council of | 
Churches and former president of the 
World Methodist Council; in New York 
City. A staunch ecumenist, Parlin was the 
first American layman to be named to the 
six-member presidium of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, where he served from 1961 
to 1968. A lawyer, he defended Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam when the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee investigated charges in 1953 that Ox- 
nam hada Communist Party affiliation. 


DIED. Enid Markey, ninetyish, multifaceted 
actress who played the first Jane in the 
original Tarzan of the Apes and whose 60- 
year career included not only silent movies 
but Broadway plays, radio and television 
productions and several talkies; in Bay 
Shore, N.Y. 
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atricia Roberts, 32, a Federal Re- 

serve Board researcher in Wash- 

ington, decided that homeowner- 
ship even before marriage was the best 
way to beat inflation. As a single person, 
her $24,000-per-year salary put her in a 
relatively high tax bracket, and she lacked 
the tax benefits of owning a house. The 
trouble was that she could not meet the 
steep mortgage payments required for 
homes in the expensive Virginia suburbs. 
Her friend Suzanne Reed, 30, who works 
for the House Republican Research Com- 
mittee, was in a similar bind. 
“It finally dawned on us,” says 
Roberts, “that we just couldn't 
afford the kind of place we 
wanted alone.” 

The two women then de- 
cided to become joint owners of 
a $111,000 town house in an 
Arlington, Va., development 
that designs homes for unrelat- 
ed buyers who double up to 
beat the high costs of home- 
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Squeeze Play at Home 





the collapse of the traditional housing 
market. A maturing baby boom genera- 
tion was once expected to fuel a housing 
boom throughout the 1980s, generating 
demand for 2 million new units annually. 
But consumers now are simply unable to 
buy homes. Fully 85% of U.S. families 
cannot afford the $904 monthly interest 
payment required for a typical mortgage 
of $60,000, at 18% interest, according toa 
study by the National Association of 
Home Builders. 

As a result, new housing starts have 
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ownership. Similar develop- 





ments are cropping up in Phoe- 
nix, Denver, Houston and 
Montgomery County, Md. The 
sharing is usually done by two 
young singles, but friendly cou- 
ples and unrelated senior citi- 
zens beset by loneliness, as well 
as inflation, are also doubling 
up. The obvious cause of the 
trend is the decade-long esca- 
lation of housing costs and 
mortgage interest rates. At 
present, the average-priced 
new home sold in the U.S. costs 
$67,100 and has a 17.5% mortgage. 
Realtors have labeled those willing to 
share ownership and living arrangements 
as the “mingles market.” Typically, min- 


sized master bedrooms connected to pri- 
vate baths, plus a shared kitchen and com- 
bination living and dining room. Houses 
and condominiums built for mingles usu- 
ally are no bigger than four or five rooms. 
To preserve a semblance of privacy, the 
two master bedrooms are usually put at 
opposite ends of the house. “We believe 
people will settle for less if a home fits 
their life-style,” says mingles developer 
Rick Sullivan, 36, who plans with partner 
Herman Porten, 52, to build 2,000 mingles 
town houses of 800 to 1,300 sq. ft. in the 





Washington suburbs. Price: $50,000 to | 


$80,000 apiece. 
Mingles housing is just one of the ways 
Americans are improvising to cope with 
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gles houses feature two or more identically | 








fallen off a cliff. The Commerce Depart- 
ment last week reported that construction 
on new homes in October dropped to an 


| adjusted annual rate of 857,000, the lowest 


level in 15 years. Starts of single-family 
homes meanwhile hit the lowest rate since 
the end of World War II, an adjusted an- 
nual level of 487,000. 

While thousands of unattached people 
are moving in together, another alterna- 
tive for the hordes of young people born in 
the middle of the postwar baby boom is 
going back home to live with the folks. Al- 
though this can cause some problems, it is 
often a comfortable solution. “I have a 
very cushy life-style,” confides Sandy 
Edens, 26, who commutes from her fa- 
ther’s house in Grosse Point, Mich., to the 
Center for Creative Studies, a private De- 
troit art college, where she is assistant 
dean of students. Adds she: “A maid 
comes and cleans and does the cooking, 
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High prices and costly mortgages force people to modify their living styles 


and I can use all the money I'd pay for rent 
on clothes and vacations.” Edens, who 
contributes to the cost of food, utilities and 
the maid’s salary, concedes that there are 
drawbacks to the arrangement. “If a gen- 
tleman friend wanted to stay the night, 
he’d have to use the guest room.” In Troy, 
Mich., Sheet Metal Executive Harold Ro- 
chon, 44, last August invited daughter Dee 
Anne and her new husband Steve to move 
to a cottage attached to the side of their 
split-level ranch house after the newly- 
weds began experiencing financial diffi- 
culties. Says he: “We like the 
kids, and that’s all that counts. 
We hope they can put some | 
money aside for the day they 
want to move out.” 

Lending officers around 
the US. report a big jump in 
home improvement loans, 
which are often used to pay for 
construction of extra living 
quarters in existing housing. 
“It’s a fair surmise that much of 
this expansion is being done to 
accommodate children who | 
live at home,” says Norwick R. 
Goodspeed, chairman of the 
Peoples Savings Bank of 
Bridgeport, Conn., which has 
seen a 50% increase in home 
improvement loans since 1979. 

In Braintree, Mass., Build- 
er Gordon Poulos recalls that 
on one local street he recently 
encountered three different 
homeowners who were spruc- 
ing up their cellars to house 
family members. Says he: “It 
used to be that people finished the attic of 
a Cape Cod home. Now they’re fixing up 
the cellars, hooking up fluorescent lights, 
making real underground apartments.” 

The renting of rooms in single-family 
homes is also rising, even in areas where 
multiple occupancy of single-family hous- 
ing violates local zoning laws. In one re- 
cent survey of 200 bedroom communities 
surrounding New York City, 71% report- 
ed that illegal rentals were beginning to 
surge. Says Richard Spirio, planning com- 
missioner in the town of Babylon, N.Y. 
(pop. 153,000): “People have been hiding 
their heads in the sand about illegal, mul- 
tifamily conversions. In Babylon, we dis- 
covered that roughly 5,000 homes out of 
38,000 had already been converted.” 

Babylon officials have been willing to 
approve such conversions, although urban 
planners have long regarded them as a 
cause of overcrowding and city decay. The 
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| new arrangements make it possible for 
older couples to remain in their homes, 
while permitting the community to keep 
its younger members, most of whom are 
unable to afford local home prices. 

High costs for traditional housing 
have proved a boon for manufacturers of 
mobile homes, whose sales for the first 
eight months of 1981 rose 17%, to an an- 
nual rate of 280,000 units. Price is the big 
selling point. Last year, a mobile home 
cost an average of about $18,500, com- 
pared with $64,500 for site-built houses. 

Today’s mobile home is mobile in 
name only. Often, it makes just one trip, 
going from the factory to the lot, where it 
is permanently attached to a foundation. 
For about half of the homes sold, the site 
is a conventional trailer park. But in- 
creasingly, manufacturers are promot- 
ing mobile-home subdivisions complete 











Housing for “mingles”: Patricia Roberts, left, and Suzanne Reed in their Alexandria, Va., home 


Unrelated couples and senior citizens beset by loneliness and inflation also double up. 


with curving streets and cul-de-sacs. 

The standard, single-width mobile 
home accounts for 70% of the industry’s 
sales, yet double-wide and triple-wide mo- 
bile homes, supplied with shingled roofs, 
wood paneling and even wet bars, are 
growing in popularity. Prices start at 


about $8,000, but at the very top ofthe line | 
they reach $100,000. Champion Home | 


Builders of Dryden, Mich., is developing a 
luxury mobile-home complex in Novi, 
Mich. In the Southern California town of 
Yorba Linda, manufacturer Fleetwood 
Enterprises has joined with a local devel- 
oper, John D. Lusk & Son, to create a posh 
400-acre development known as Green 
Hills. The community will include both 
custom-built Fleetwood mobile homes, 
selling for $87,000 and up, including land, 
and site-built homes, starting at $200,000. 
Yorba Linda officials dropped the normal 


3} lot size requirement from 7,500 to 5,000 sq. 





| Then the Open Market Committee met in 


| Citibank and Chase Manhattan last week 





ft. so that builders could lower costs and 
the city could fulfill state requirements for 
lower- and middle-income housing. Says 
Planner Robert Kirkpatrick: “The con- 
ventional building industry has come to 
a virtual halt in this area. If interest 
rates remain where they are, we will be 
looking at more and more of these types of 
arrangements.” 

Both home builders and potential buy- 
ers last week saw some encouraging signs 
that the cost of borrowing money may be 
dropping a little. First, the Federal Re- 
serve eliminated the 2% surcharge it had 
been charging member banks for loans. 


Washington, and some Federal Reserve 
watchers concluded that the group voted 
to ease up slightly on its tight money poli- 
cy. Many banks last week lowered the 
bench-mark prime rate to 16.5%, and a 
few went as low as 16%. 

These declines, however, will be slow 
in reaching mortgage rates, which tradi- 
tionally trail the prime as money-lending 
levels both rise and fall. Still, New York’s 


dropped the rate on several types of mort- 
gages. Although Citibank will still charge 
regular customers 16.5%, the 1% cutback 
was Citibank’s first decline since August 
1980. In Columbus, Ohio, BancOhio an- 
nounced a mortgage rate cut to 16%% 
from 17%%. Nonetheless, housing ex- 
perts doubt that mortgage levels will drop | 
to less than 13% during 1982. Such rates 
are nearly double those of a decade ago 
and would force many home buyers to 
continue searching for new housing | 
alternatives. —8y Kenneth M. Pierce. Report- | 
ed by Christopher Redman/Detroit and Jeanne | 
Saddler /Washington, with other U.S. bureaus 














Dollhouses in Texas 


wire USS. housing industry suffers through its worst 
slump in 15 years, Dallas-based Fox & Jacobs has sold 
some 600 cottage homes in Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston 
since July. Reason: the houses are going for as little as 
$34,500. Fox & Jacobs, which uses assembly-line methods, 
has become a master builder of low-priced homes. 

The company cuts costs at every step, beginning with the 
concrete slabs on which each home sits. Crews ing out 
for four blocks lay foundations for a whole neighborhood. 
Construction hands then nail frames and panels assembled 
in company factories to the slabs, and add prebuilt roof sec- 
tions and wood siding. The least expensive cottages take only 
33 days to construct. Conventionally built houses, by con- 
trast, may take up to 36 days. While one of the bedrooms in 
some models is too small for a double bed, the living rooms 
and kitchens have vaulted ceilings, giving an impression of 
spaciousness. Because of the low price and an attractive 
14.5% mortgage that Fox & Jacobs helps owners obtain, the 
typical monthly payment on the new cottage homes is 
only $518. 

The small homes are now outselling larger Fox & Jacobs 
models by 3 to 1. Until last July the price of the company’s 
bestselling houses ranged from $60,000 to $80,000. Sales 
Manager Joseph Kantrell believes that cottage houses would 
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do even better if more of them could be built. But some local 
zoning officials are not permitting the firm to construct the 
small homes because they fail to meet minimum square-foot- 
age requirements. 

Three weeks ago, James and Patricia Allen moved into 
their new three-bedroom, 1,000-sq.-ft. cottage home 33 miles 
northwest of Houston. Allen, 38, who builds displays for oil 
and gas exhibitions, was looking for something near his job. 
The couple has three children, ages six, four and two, and 
plans to move ina few years into a bigger place. Says Patricia: 
“TI wouldn’t be happy here if I knew I had to live in this house 
for the rest of my life. But since it’s a semi-temporary situa- 
tion, I can live with it. But what I wouldn’t give for just 100 
feet of extra room!” 


COMNOLLY—GAMMA/ LIAISON 
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Marathon’s Run 
U.S. Steel bids for an oil firm 


he American steel industry has long 

been one of the periodic sick men of 
US. business, along with autos, housing 
and tires. Most steel plants are badly in 
need of modernization. Moreover, Ameri- 
can firms are losing domestic markets to 
tough foreign competition. Only two 
weeks ago, U.S. Steel announced that it 
was going to court to block imports of low- 
priced foreign steel. 

But despite those troubles, U.S. Steel 
last week announced that it was offering 
| about $6.4 billion in cash and notes to ac- 
quire Marathon Oil, the 17th biggest 
American petroleum company. The deal 
ranks just behind last summer's successful 
$7.3 billion bid by Du Pont, the chemical 
giant, to buy Conoco, the ninth biggest 
American oil firm. Critics immediately 





President Harold D. Hoopman talks at a rally of employees and supporters in Findlay, Ohio 





Marathon’s executives were clearly 
| worried that absorption by Mobil would 
| destroy their company’s identity, a fear 
| U.S. Steel sought to allay. Said Marathon 
President Harold D. (“Hoop”) Hoopman, 
61, after the agreement was announced: 
“We've been assured by US. Steel that 
Marathon will remain a vigorous competi- 
tive force in the oil industry.” 

Under the terms of the deal, Mara- 
thon’s management would be retained, 
and the company’s headquarters would 
remain in Findlay (pop. 36,000), where 
they have been almost since Marathon 


Lockheed JetStar touched down last week 
after the deal was concluded. Findlayites 
swarmed around him on the tarmac, 
shouting, “Hoop, Hoop, hurrah!” Said one 
Wall Street analyst: “People did not want 
big oil in their town.” 

The US. Steel action fitted into the 
company’s broad diversification program 
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began charging that U.S. Steel should be 
using the money for its own development. 


merce for International Trade, said that 
the agreement “calls into question the se- 
riousness of the steel industry’s efforts to 
modernize its steelmaking facilities.” 

For Ohio-based Marathon, U.S. 
Steel’s offer amounted to a giant Rolaids 
tablet spelling relief. For the past three 
weeks, Marathon has been resisting a 
takeover bid by Mobil Corp., feeling that 
Mobil was offering far less for Marathon’s 
shares than they were worth. The firm has 
run full-page newspaper ads in protest 
and hauled Mobil into court to block the 
takeover move. Mobil had bid $85 a share 
for 40 million shares, 67% of the total, and 
proposed some other trimmings as well, 
pushing its offer to $5.1 billion. But that 
was nowhere near the $200 each that 
some analysts assigned to Marathon, con- 
sidering the size of its proven oil reserves 
of 1.1 billion bbl. The U.S. Steel bid of an 
average $106 per share was still below 

those estimates. 








Lionel Olmer, Under Secretary of Com- | 





When the boss's JetStar touched down, the crowd cheered, “Hoop, Hoop, hurrah!” 


of the past few years. The firm has invest- 
ed more and more money in chemicals, 
| manufacturing and engineering; and 
steelmaking now accounts for only 11% of 
total company operating income. US. 
Steel will pay for Marathon probably with 
the $3 billion in bank credit lines it has 
built up, and the $2.5 billion in cash on 
hand partly from the sale of coal and ce- 
ment properties. U.S. Steel Chairman Da- 
vid M. Roderick insisted that the Mara- 
thon purchase would not “diminish U.S. 
Steel’s commitment to steel operations.” 
Marathon investors had reason to be 
pleased. The value of their stock, which 
had traded as low as $45 in the past year, 
shot up to $104, helped by a single day’s 
rise of more than $27 after the deal was 
announced. Few observers, though, were 
totally convinced that Marathon’s fate has 
been sealed. Mobil could raise its offer and 
touch off a bidding war, other oil compa- 
nies might try to get Marathon, or the 
Government could rule out any merger on 
antitrust grounds. The Marathon drama 
may go on for several weeks. = 





was founded in 1887 by 14 local oilmen. | 
Hoopman got a hero’s welcome when his | 
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Paper trading in St. Louis 


afe-deposit box No. 4411 at Boat- 

men’s National Bank of St. Louis was 
supposed to hold stock certificates as gilt- 
edged collateral for ten of the largest mar- 
gin accounts at Stix & Co., a prestigious St. 
Louis brokerage house. While investiga- 
tors from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission looked on, a bank official 
and an officer of Stix turned matching 
keys in time-honored fashion. But when 
the box was removed, it contained a pouch 
filled with back issues of the Wall Street 
Journal. Securities worth some $36 mil- 
lion were missing. 

The next day, the SEC charged Stix & 
Co. with securities-law violations. With 
$36 million unaccounted for, the 69-year- 
old firm suddenly had a negative net 
worth of $14 million, and four days after 
the SEC’s accusation, a federal district 
judge declared the firm insolvent. 

The scandal at Stix began with a rou- 
tine IRS audit of the firm’s senior vice pres- 
ident, Thomas R. Brimberry. Brimberry, 
38, joined the firm in 1973 as an $8,000-a- 
year clerical worker. Five years later, he 
was promoted to senior vice president in 
charge of operations, a post he snared 
when his friend and lawyer, James Massa, 
bought controlling interest in the firm. 
The onetime clerk quickly became a high 
roller, building a home worth some 
$800,000 in a St. Louis suburb and making 
frequent gambling jaunts to the casinos of 
Nassau and Nevada. 

Investigators believe that Brimberry’s 
blue-chip life-style was financed with 
money looted from Stix’s clients. Though 
no indictments have yet been handed up, 
an affidavit filed in federal court indicates 
that Brimberry told an Internal Revenue 
Service agent that he, Massa and Stix 
President Frederic A. Arnstein Jr. with- 
drew as much as $100,000 at a time from 
client accounts and fun- 
neled it into shadow ac- 
counts. Brimberry then re- 
portedly forged records to 
cover the withdrawals, re- 
moved stock certificates 
from genuine accounts 
and forwarded them to 
banks to serve as collater- 
al for further loans to the 
bogus accounts. Thus the 
cash from the bank loans 
allegedly fed the private accounts of Brim- 
berry and his co-conspirators. 

The scam was simple to pull off be- 
cause Brimberry was solely responsible 
for account transfers when clients bought 
stock on margin, and he supervised the 
handling of the firm’s stock certificates 
and cash. Massa, though, denies any 
knowledge of wrongdoing. Said he: “I 
didn’t know what he was doing over there. 
Apparently Brimberry’s a very smart guy 
and has the ability to take peoplein.” 
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Taste the intriguing liqueur from 
Italy. Taste the richness of real 
cream, the smoothness of fine 
ied btoreMe)o)tottcnetsle Mejtel-) ae (-Jbloi Celts 
ingredients. 

Try it...Delizioso! 














na world that 
demands so much 
of you, take time to 


be kind to yourself. 


The Four Seasons 


San Francisco 


New York (The Pierre) 
Chicago (The Ritz-Carlton) 
San Antonio + San Francisco 
Washington, DC 
(1982-Dallas - Houston 
Philadelphia + Seattle) 
Most major Canadian cities 


Inn on the Park 
Houston * London « Toronto 
Call your Travel Agent 


equest an American Express Card 


Assured Reservation™ 








Introducing 
the easiest-to-use, 
most comprehensive and 
most authoritative 
crossword puzzle 


dictionary you ll ever 
come across. 


kts se 





Or down. 


Webster's Official Crossword Puzzle Dictionary. It's 
remarkably complete and based on the unique Merriam- 
Webster language resources that have brought to publication 
the world’s best-selling dictionaries. It's also the most conve- 
niently arranged reference book of its kind, so you can locate 
your answer word quickly and easily. 

When you re trying to find the right word, it’s important 
to find the right book and that is Webster's Official Crossword 
Puzzle Dictionary. Thumb-indexed, only $12.95. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


From Merriam-Webster: 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, MA 01101 








A Dip into a Think Tank 





Researchers at SRI look for society's newest trends 


When corporations want insights into 
the sort of economic and social conditions in 
which they will have to do business in six 
months’ or even six years’ time, they often 
turn to one of several think tanks that spe- 
cialize in looking over the horizon. A leader 
in the field is SRI International in Menlo 
Park, Calif, which helped Merrill Lynch 
develop its innovative Cash Management 
Account that combines checking, brokerage 
and credit cards services. Founded in 1946 
in cooperation with nearby Stanford Uni- 
versity and formerly named the Stanford 
Research Institute, SRI has been indepen- 
dent since 1970, It numbers among its cor- 
porate clients such major firms as IBM, 
General Foods and Fluor 

Once a month, a special group of 18 top 
SRI professionals in fields as varied as ur- 
ban planning, chemistry and energy meet to 
mull the future in a paneled conference 





room overlooking a leafy courtyard. The 
program goes by the acronym of TEAM, 
which stands for Trend Evaluation and 
Monitoring. TIME Correspondent Michael 
Moritz last week became the first reporter 
ever permitted to attend an SRI brain- 
storming session. His report: 


46 hat in the world are Langmuir 
Blodgett films?” asked Beth Hi- 
seler, senior office assistant. The question 
stumped her 17 colleagues for a few mo- 
ments, but the discussion leaped to life 
when Chemical Engineer Russell Phillips 
explained that the name refers not to 
some new foreign movie director but rath- 
er to thin layers of organic matter that 
might some day be used to convert solar 
energy to electricity, The explanation 
spurred another scientist, Nevin Hiester, 
to point out that Langmuir Blodgett films 
are still too expensive for widespread use 
in industry. 
At the far end of the room stood 
James Smith, manager of Business Envi- 
ronment Scanning. Listening to the ex- 





| 
| 
| 
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change, he observed that the group has 
been hearing more and more about such 
exotic-sounding materials lately. This 
prompted another TEAM member, Joseph 
Grippo, a senior management consultant 
at SRI, to ask: “Shouldn’t we be doing 
more materials research?” 

Within a couple of months, SRI’s 
thoughts on Langmuir Blodgett films will 
probably be discussed in Scan, a tightly 
written bimonthly summary of the SRI 
meetings. Some 475 U.S. and foreign cor- 
porations pay $12,000 yearly to subscribe 
to SRI’s business intelligence program 
and to receive the eight-page Scan re- 
ports. The next issue of the pamphlet is 
also likely to contain articles on competi- 
tion from Japan, the economic and social 
implications of the “information society,” 
and the growing public antagonism about 
violent crimes by youth. 





prospects for California if special educa- 
tion is cut out of state spending. Yet an- 
other was concerned about attempts in 
Ohio to levy a state sales tax on services. 
The free-flowing nature of the ses- 
sions does have certain drawbacks. Cor- 
porate clients have sometimes been re- 
luctant to adopt the group’s recommen- 





dations, complaining that the topics 
themselves are often banal or irrelevant. 
Even so, SRI can point to some impres- 
| sive successes. SRI’s brainstorming 
| technique zeroed in early on the nation- 
| wide trend toward home health care 
and quickly held seminars on the sub- 
ject. In addition, TEAM sessions in the 
spring of 1980 focused on the rightward 
political lurch in the U.S. and the 
growth of religious fundamentalism 
Throughout last week's session the 
group members returned again and again 
to one topic that fascinates them all: the 
public uneasiness with computers and 
their impenetrable complexity. Some 


members noted that so-called fail-safe 
computers that are never supposed to 
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Agenda items for the meeting start 
with SRI’s field staff, which constantly 
scours magazines, newspapers and schol- 
arly journals for articles pointing toward 
social and economic change ahead. Some 
of the journals can be found on almost any 
newsstand, but others are more obscure. 
Examples: Futurist, a bimonthly pub- 
lished by the World Future Society, and 
the Hastings Center Report, which exam- 
ines issues concerning ethics and the nat- 
ural sciences. A week before TEAM met in 
Menlo Park, summaries of 88 articles 
were distributed to the group’s members. 
Subjects in last week’s packet of clippings 
ranged from an Asia 2000 report on the 
impact of nuclear power plant radiation 
on the spiderwort plant, to a British mag- 
azine story that Lufthansa Airlines is now 
using trains instead of planes on some 
routes in West Germany 

As the session developed, TEAM mem- 
bers found plenty to fret about. Somebody 
was worried, about the significance of 
peace protests in Western Europe. Anoth- 
er was bothered by the long-term growth 


| break down have recently been much in 
the news. Others recalled the computer- 

| caused hiccups in the second launch of the 

space shuttle two weeks ago 

Gradually the discussion broadened 

| into the increasing complexity of business 

| and society. One member pointed out that 
econometric models, with their hundreds 
of equations, do not seem able to predict 
economic activity with reliability any 
more. Indeed, in recent months more and 
more companies have begun to pay less 
attention to the once highly regarded 
forecasts. Someone else recalled a com- 
ment by Reagan’s Budget Director David 
Stockman that no one in the Administra- 
tion really understands what is going on in 
the economy. Concluded Urban Affairs 
Specialist Thomas Fletcher: ‘People 
aren't as intelligent as the systems they're 
managing.” There were no final solutions 
or quick answers at the end of the meet- 
ing, buta month from now the same group 
will again come together and try to find 
patterns and trends in an ever more con- 
fusing world. i] 
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Golden Touches Turned to Lead 


American investments by many foreign firms become losers 


N ot since the days of Columbus, Cortés 
and Cartier has America had such al- 
lure for fortune seekers from abroad 
Throughout the turbulent 1970s more and 
more Europeans, Japanese and even Ar- 
abs looked to the U.S. as a haven of politi- 
cal stability and the world’s biggest, most 
lucrative marketplace. A cheap dollar in 
relation to their strong currencies made 
American ventures all the more attrac- 
tive, Foreign investment in U:S. firms has 
surged from $13.2 billion in 1970 to $65.5 
billion last year 

The success stories that inspired the 
flood of capital are legion and 
legendary. France's Baron 
Marcel Bich. for example. 
bought the Waterman Pen 
Corp. in 1958 for $2.5 million 
and built it into the flourishing 
Bic Pen Corp. with annual 
sales of $200 million 

But many foreigners are 
learning that America’s streets 
of gold can also be pitted with 
peril. Says Herbert Jacobi. a 
partner in West Germany's 
Berliner Handels und Frank- 
furter Bank: “Many Europeans 
do not realize that America is 
the land of economic Darwin- 
ism. Some of them are going to 
fall flat on their faces.” 

Foreign investors have indeed suf- 
fered a string of spectacular flops to match 
their successes. In many cases they bought 
unprofitable. badly managed U.S. compa- 
nies at giveaway prices with blithe confi- 
dence that their European ways would 
make the problems disappear. Such famil- 
iar firms as A & Pand Korvette’s lost mil- 
lions for their European owners 

The failures are concentrated in retail 
trade. Explains Stephen Sahlein, contrib- 
uting editor of the IJnvestment/ U.S.A 
newsletter: “U.S. investments generally 
pay off when the foreign company brings 
in technical expertise and leaves the mar- 
keting to Americans. The investments 
that did not work were aimed 
directly at the American con- 
sumer.” Foreign businessmen 
are unaccustomed to the ethnic 
diversity in the US.. where 
blacks. Hispanics and Chinese 
are as ubiquitous as the Irish 
and Italians. Overseas inves- 
tors are often unprepared for 
the competitiveness of the 
American market. in which 
promotion and image are cru- 
cial. European companies have 
acquired 21 major US. retail- 
ers since 1973. but only two of 
these foreign firms have earned 
large US. profits: Belgium's ® 








Delhaize-Le Lion group. Reinhard Mohn 


























James Wood 


which owns Food Town grocery stores, 
and Britain's Cavenham, which bought 
the Grand Union supermarket chain. 

The Tengelmann group, West Ger- 
many’s largest grocery chain. was less for- 
tunate. Two years ago it bought control of 
the once proud Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co. and has so far lost $75 million on 
its investment. The American chain had 
been limping along for years mainly be- 
cause it had gained a reputation for selling 
low-priced and low-quality merchandise. 
But the new German owners made mat- 
ters worse. They converted many A & P 
outlets into so-called box 
stores. which are small, 
streamlined operations stocked 
usually with heavily discount- 
ed products from A & P’s own 
factories rather than bestsell- 
ing national brands. This strat- 
egy had worked well at Tengel- 
mann stores in West Germany, 
but in the U.S. the company 
found its golden touch turned 
to lead 

James Wood, A & P’s new 
chairman, now admits that the 
box stores were a mistake. 
Tengelmann hired Wood, an 
Englishman. away from the 


profitable Grand Union chain 
Says he: “The mistake we for- 
eigners often make is to judge 
the U.S. on the basis of what we 
know about Europe. Ameri- 
cans want a fuller range of 
products from a supermarket 
than people on the other side of 
the water.” 

Miscalculation of the 
American consumer tastes was 
also costly for Bertelsmann 
Corp.. the huge West German 
publishing conglomerate head- 
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France's Willot brothers: a hit in Paris but a flop in New York City 





ed by Reinhard Mohn. In 1979 | 


the firm launched an American version of 
its glossy Geo, a magazine similar to Na- 
tional Geographic but with a more down- 
beat style. Instead of sprightly features on 
seals. Geo printed stories of bloody dog- 
fights and deprivation in Poland. After 
losing $35 million, Bertelsmann sold Geo 
to Los Angeles-based Knapp Communi- 
cations two months ago. It will reappear 
as a frothy travel magazine 

French-owned Korvette’s, a once 
thriving New York City—area department 
store chain. is now bankrupt. Korvette’s 
was bought three years ago by the four 
Willot brothers. who also own the giant 
Au Bon Marché department store in Paris 
and the Christian Dior fashion business. 
The Willots installed as Korvette’s presi- 
dent an autocratic French manager 
named Alain Mathieu. who made poor 
marketing decisions. Korvette’s clothes, 
for instance, were too expensive for dis- 
count shoppers and too pedestrian for the 
fashion-minded. The Willots’ total loss: 
$120 million 

In one case, a U.S. investment drove a 
parent European company into bankrupt- 
cy. In 1976 Dunbee-Combex-Marx, a 
British toymaker. bought Louis Marx & 
Co., a troubled American counterpart. 
from Quaker Oats for $15 million. Over- 
whelmed by $110 million in debts run up 
by Marx. Dunbee collapsed last year 

Despite the perils of investing in the 
US., the inflow of foreign capital remains | 
a torrent. Foreign executives fear for the 
safety of investments in their home coun- | 








tries. Europeans. in particular. are leery of 
Soviet expansionism and strong tenden- 
cies for ever more state control or union 
domination of business in France, The 
Netherlands and other nations 

Hugo Mann. a wealthy West German 
retailer. is typical. Since 1975 he has in- 
vested almost $110 million in FedMart. a 
lackluster variety-store chain in the 
Southwest. Mann looks upon his acquisi- 
lion as vital insurance. Says he: “America 
is the land of enterprise. If ever I can’t 
go on in Germany, I'll just buy a ticket to 
the U.S.” —8y Charles Alexander. Reported by 


Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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WHEN THERE ISA CAR 
FROM A COUNTRY THAT 


DESIGNED THE 





...a car designed by the first 
people to fly so far into the future... 
why drive an ordinary car? When you 
can drive the remarkable Renault 18i. 


It begins with a philosophy 
of design that makes Renault Europe's 
leading builder of cars: a truly fine 
automobile is not a collection of parts; 
it is a series of interdependent systems 
based on total system design. 


Example: Renault designed 
the 18i long travel suspension as part of 
a system that includes chassis design, 
bio-mechanically tuned seating, front 
and rear anti-sway bars and rack and 
pinion steering. 


“RENAULT 


American Motors rs 





CONCORDE... 





Example: The 18i total 
system design matches a lightweight 
front wheel drive system to a 1.6 litre 
engine and a Bosch LJetronic fuel 
injection system. The result is surpris- 
ingly responsive performance with 
remarkable fuel efficiency.* 


HWY EST* 
37 EST M 


Actual tughway muleage will proba 


And every new Renault 18i 
sold in the US. after September 23, 1981 
is covered by American Motors’ exclu- 
sive Buyer Protection Plan’ the only plan 
with a full 12-mo./12,000-mi. warranty. 

Knowing these facts, there's 
no excuse for you to drive an ordinary 
car when you could drive the Renault 18i. 

Available at more than 1300 
Renault and American Motors Dealers 
in sedan and Sportswagon models. 
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new view in slide projection. Our ex- 
clusive Slide-Scan™ built-in screen 
puts viewing slides right at your fin- 
gertips. Just remove the standard 
lens, pull out the Slide-Scan screen, 
and youte ready to preview, review, 
or just plain view your slides ... any- 
where ... without putting up a pro- 
jection screen! 

Other new features include a 
conveniently located, illuminated 
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(70 hours). And, on some models, a 
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These new Carousel projectors 
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has a 35 mm camera. Because they 
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center illumination. A manual select 
control, which lets you remove the 
tray when the power is off. And a 
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tem on the top four models. 
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Ektanar C projection lens, and a 
~ | dark-screen shutter latch. Plus acces- 
sories such as a dissolve control and 
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- Eastman Kodak Company, 198 etre ee... a 





Fast Food Feast 


Here come the McRibs 


ant based in Oak Brook, IIl., boasts 
that it has sold more than 35 billion ham- 
burgers since its founding in 1955, the 
chain’s fastest-growing offering in recent 
years has been its breakfast menu, which 
features eggs and pancakes and accounts 
for 18% of sales. The firm is also touting 





McChicken, a fried chicken sandwich | 


that will be on sale in 60% of the chain’s 
6,500 units by year’s end. Rival Burger 
King is now selling a sandwich-style ver- 
sion of veal parmigiana. And Jack in the 
Box has a growing line of Supreme sand- 
wiches, including ham, bacon, lettuce and 
tomato garnished with alfalfa sprouts and 
served on whole wheat bread. 

After 25 years of spectacular growth, 


Ithough McDonald’s, the fast-food gi- | 
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U.S. fast-food eateries number 100,000, or 
one for every 2,300 Americans. But the 
chains must increasingly develop new 
products to set themselves off from the 
pack and boost sales. The public wants 
more variety and quality. To build eve- 
ning dining traffic, some Burger King res- 
taurants in California and other states 
are offering candlelight dinners on cloth- 
covered tables. 


jg Pegerege sales are suffering because 
of the calorie-conscious American 
public’s desire to eat less beef. At almost 
all of the 2,180 Wendy’s, for example, 
there are now salad bars, which have been 
big attractions for dieters. 

Some industry analysts on Wall Street 
believe changing customer tastes and 
growing competition will mean the end to 
the fast-food boom. Says Roger Lipton, 
head of restaurant research for Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co.: “What America 





doesn’t need is another hamburger or taco 
stand. The days of the industry’s phenom- 
enal profits and unlimited growth poten- 
tial are gone.” 

Yet fast-food executives insist that 
there is no need for pessimism. They con- 
cede that high interest rates have general- 
ly slowed expansion, but point out that 
profits are still growing at a respectable 
15% to 20% a year. Indeed, for the third 
quarter McDonald’s reported record 
earnings of $76 million, a gain of 19% over 
last year. Increases were also reported by 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, the second larg- 
est American chain in sales, as well as by 
Wendy’s and Burger King. And to keep 
sales up, McDonald’s has prepared still 
another addition to its menu, a barbecued 
pork sandwich, which is being tested in 65 
restaurants, The firm that produced the 
Big Mac, the Egg McMuffin, McChicken 
and Chicken McNuggets has named the 
new pork sandwich McRib. a 











Dividends 





Computer Games 

Critics say that economists know 
the price of everything and the value of 
nothing. But Paul M. Sommers, an econo- 
mist at Vermont's Middlebury College 
who seems to know both, is arguing that 
baseball owners who have paid huge 
prices for free agents have got value for 
their money. Assistant Professor Som- 
mers concluded this after studying the 
original 25 free agents of 1976. Included 
were Outfielder Reggie Jackson, Relief 
Pitcher Rollie Fingers and several stars 
hampered by injuries in the ensuing year. 
Sommers’ key finding: the free agents 
more than earned their keep during the 
season that followed their signing. Jack- 
son, for example, was easily worth the 
$400,000 salary that the New York Yan- 
kees paid him. 

Sommers used an econometric mod- 
el to measure the “marginal revenue 
product” of the players. He fed such 
facts as the players’ on-field perfor- 
mance plus the attendance at home 
games and the number of hot dogs sold 
at the ballpark into a computer ‘that 
measured costs against income. The 
study, to appear next year in the Jour- 
nal of Human Resources, showed that 
five of the top 14 players brought in 
nearly triple their annual salary in extra 
earnings for the owners. Yogi Berra 
probably never talked to Casey Stengel 
about his “marginal revenue product,” 
but Yankee Owner George Steinbrenner 
undoubtedly understands. Says he: “You 
measure a ballplayer’s value by how 
many fannies he puts in the seats.” 











Ticket Away 


There is only one thing worse than 
having a car towed away for parking vio- 
lations: getting the automobile back after 
it has been taken by police. The process 
can consume an entire day and involve al- 
most as much hassle and humbling as be- 
ing drummed out of the regiment. Endless 
hours must be spent in lines leading to 
sometimes abusive traffic-court clerks 
who treat parking offenders as if they 
were homicide suspects. Policemen and 
judges often heap scorn on a miscreant. 
Tow-truck operators can be just as surly. 

Now entrepreneurs in Washington, 
D.C., and Boston are prepared to absorb 
these slings and arrows for scofflaws. For 
annual charges, including membership 
fees, representatives of Washington’s Hu- 
miliation Elimination and Boston’s Ticket 
Away will pay fines and drive owners to 
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| their cars, charging the entire cost to the 


customer's credit card. In Washington, 
parking offenders can sip champagne in a 
chauffeured limousine as they are taken to 
their lost vehicles at the D.C, department 
of transportation’s impoundment lot. Said 
a gratified user of the Boston service: “Not 
only did it save me a day’s work, it proba- 
bly saved my job.” 


Eye Contact 


Some might see it as horsing around, 
but making contact lenses for horses is a 
serious business for Optech Inc. of Hono- 
lulu. The animals are often prey to eye | 
maladies, and veterinarians find it hard to 
medicate the equine eye. One possible so- 
lution: fit the horse with soft, noncorrec- 
tive lenses that can hold needed medica- 
tion against the eyeball. Drugs put in the 
eye are normally washed away in seconds 
by the animal's natural tears. 

Optech has fitted out some 50 horses, 
but any profit from the venture is still a 
gleam in the eye of Owner Stephen A. 
Dunn. Says he: “I’ve been supplying the 
lenses free and getting information in ex- 
change while developing the whole pro- 
gram. We're planning to go to market ear- 
ly next year.” 

Dunn recently went beyond his depth, 
though, while trying to help a 7-ft.-long 
shark at San Francisco's Steinhart Aquar- 
ium. The shark, a creature of the lightless 
deep, was in pain near the surface. Dunn 
tried a pair of colored contacts that did not 
help, and the fish died between fittings. 
But Dunn still has the lenses and is hoping 
to find another shark. 
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The Compact Edition of 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
rhe “most complete, most scholarly diction 


ary of the English language The Christian 
Science Monitor. Through photo-reduction, the 
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Jefferson and His Time 
by Dumas Malone 


The landmark six-volume set that is “a mas 
terly achievement of scholarship, the finest 
biography of Jefferson we have or are likely 





You simply agree to buy 4 
books within the next two years. 





Wildlife Habitat Series 

Six volumes from the award-winning senes 
wildlife of the deserts, mountains, islands, 
oceans, forests and rivers. More than 200 
color photographs in each volume, along 
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The Story of Civilization by Will and Anel Durant 


For more than a generation, Will and Anel Durant have been tracing the conur 
e and art, religions, philo- 
sophies, customs and manners—to show the foundations of society today. Now complete 
Phe enormous work covers 
tion, including Onental as well as Western history. Wit! 


economic and political organization, scr 





of our history 
the Durants’ 11-vol masterwork is history come alive 
ancient and modern civiliz 
clarity and authority, the Durants ifluminate “the steps by 
which man passed from barbarism to civilization.” This set 
is a Magnificent centerpiece for any home hbrary and one 
of the most useful sources of knowledge that the modern 

reader Can possess 













mbership. Membership in the Book of-the-Month 
Club begit h your choice of the extraordinary works offered here 
Because our prices are get lly lower than the publishers’, you will 
save on works such as these throughout your membership as we 
on the finest new fiction and nonfiction utes. In fact, the longer you 
remain a member, the greater your savings can be. Our Book-Dividend" 
plan, for which you become eligible after a bnef tral enrollment 
offers at least 70% off the publisher's price on art books, reference 
works, classics, books on cooking and crafts, literary sets and other 
contemporary works of enduring value. Nevertheless, all Book of the 
Month Club books are equal in quality to the publisher's original: they 
are not condensed versions or cheaply made reprints 

As a member vou will receive the Bookof-the-Month Club News* \5 
times a year (about every 3! weeks). Every issue reviews a Main Selec 
tion and 150 other books that we call Alternates, which are carefully 
chosen by our editors. If vou want the Main Selection, do nothing: It will 
be shipped to you automatically. If you want one or more Alternates—or 
no book at all— indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by 
the specified date. Return Privilege: lt the News 1s delayed and you re 
ceive the Main Selection without having had 10 days to notify us, you 
may return it for credit at our expense, Cancellations: Membership may 
be discontinued, by either you or the Club, at any time after you have 
purchased 4 additional books. Join today. With savings and choices like 
these, no wonder Book of-the-Month Club is America’s Bookstore* 
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The Nine Beethoven Symphonies & 

The Five Piano Concertos/Ashkenazy 

A special offering of two of the most acclaimed record. 

ings in years. Sir Georg Solti conducts The Chicago Sym 

phony in the nine-record set of Beethoven's complete 

symphonies, hailed by 7ime as “a glorious musical com 

bustion.” In collaboration with Vladimir Ashkenazy, Solti 
List prices 


and the Chicago Symphony 

perform Beethoven's five $1 15.74 os, 
concertos. High Fidelity calls 4 : voos 
it “a major addition to the -> 99.79 savings 
Beethoven discography.” ~e Book-of-the 
Available in 13 records or 
S cassettes 
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As Esmerelda, the gypsy 
temptress in the CBS-TV /all- 
mark Hall of Fame treatmentof 


Victor Hugo's The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame, British Actress 
Lesley-Anne Down, 27, bounces 
through enough personal crises 
to earn her a guest spot on Phil 
Donahue’s show. During the 
two-hour special, to be aired 
next year, she is arrested, 
hauled off to the Bastille, kid- 


naped, ravished and accused of 





being a witch. In the gallows 
scene Lesley-Anne was forced 
tostand witha noose around her 
neck and her hands tied behind 
her back while she balanced 
atop a two-foot-high stool on a 
platform 15 feet above the 
ground. All this while Quasimo- 
do, the hunchback bell ringer, 
played by Anthony Hopkins, 43, 
clumsily scrambled about try- 
ing to free her. “Anthony is no 
stunt man,” says Lesley-Anne, 
“and the makeup job left him 
with just one eye open. I'm still 
having choking dreams.” 


The future seemed any- 
thing but rosy for Louis (“the 
Light Bulb”) Eisenberg. He 
was 53 years old, making 
$225 a week replacing bulbs 
in a Manhattan office tower 
and commuting by subway 
from a 24-room apartment in 
Brooklyn that he shared with 
his wife Bernice. Then Lou 
strung together a number 
31422242529, from child 
hood—and gambled $1 on 
New York’s Lotto game. Two 
days later Eisenberg learned 
he had won $5 million, re- 
portedly the largest lottery 
prize in history. His first re- 
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action: “Fifty-three years I'm 
eating bread, and I want to 
eat cake.” For a guy like Lou, 
though, old habits die hard 
After he won, he ambled into 
work, said nothing and re- 
sumed his normal routine, de- 
ciding to quit only after he 
asked himself: “What kind of 


a nut am I? Who walks 
around screwing in light 


bulbs that’s a millionaire?” 


President Ronald Reagan 
talked successful turkey last 
week in the White House Rose 
Garden. Presented with a live 
50-lb. bird that squawked and 

| flapped and nearly drove mem- 
| bers of the National Turkey 
| Federation to cover, Reagan 
| hovered anxiously until calm 


Down cast in Hunchback 


$5 million Lottery Winner Eisenberg with Wife Bernice and Mother Ida 








a 
To former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, 58. it 
| seemed like old times. After 


| lecture 





Reagan with a flappable friend in the Rose Garden 


was restored. Then the Presi- 
dent, who had scored zero on a 
recent turkey shoot, patted his 
gift and dressed him down 
“Look,” hesaid, “I hadachance 
toshoota bunch of you the other 
day and I didn’t.” 


watchinga soccer match in Rio, 


Kissinger flew to Brasilia, the 
capital, to deliver a university 
Some 300 protesting 
students pelted the lecture hall 
with eggs and tomatoes, and 
then pounded samba drums to 
taunt him. Hustled out by police 
into a paddy wagon, Kissinger 
took it all in stride: “I used to be 
a professor at Harvard, sol am 
used to this. But Brazilian stu- 
dents do have better rhythm.” 


a 
Word last week from the 
northern Italian village of 


Meranocame 41 moves into the 
18th game of the 30th World 
Chess Championship. Chal- 
lenger Victer Korchnei, 50, con- 


| ceded his final defeat to De- 


fending Champion Anatoli 
Karpov, 30, six games to two 
with ten draws. The pair, 
known to chess fans as “K-2,” 
traded off-court insults during 
much of their 51 days of play 
Soviet Wunderkind Karpov 
takes home $280,000. Korch- 
noi, a defector from the 
USS.R., $170,000. A_ nice 
check, mates 

By E. Graydon Carter 





On the Record 


Prince Charles, 33, after ex- 
plaining to Bristol factory 
workers that his pregnant wife 
Diana could not join him be- 
cause she had morning sick- 
ness: “I'm quite prepared to 
take full responsibility.” 


Diana, Princess of Wales, 20. 
feeling much better, and ex- 
plaining where her husband 
Charles was, after a ceremony 
in which she switched on 
Christmas lights in Regent 
Square: “I've left him at home 
watching the telly.” 
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—— Space 


High Marks for a Solid Bird 


Columbia was fine, and so were the experiments aboard 


"Te Joe Engle and Richard Truly those 
dramatic 36 orbits in space must have 
seemed like a pleasure cruise compared 
with the postflight grilling they began last 
week at Houston's Johnson Space Center 
Only a day after reaching earth they found 
themselves at a ceremonial breakfast with 
Vice President George Bush, who did a lit 
tle probing of his own to find out what it 
was like to fly the shuttle (said Truly: “We 
were just getting the hang of it” when the 
flight ended). Next day the astronauts 
started nine days of more formal debrief- 
ings, answering the questions of their en- 
gineering colleagues, doing a stint in the 
flight simulator to check whether it accu- 
rately reflects what happens in space, and 


reporting to the space center's director, 
Christopher Kraft Jr. The preliminary 
verdict: in spite of problems before and 
during the flight, Columbia was, in that 
venerable NASA expression, A-O.K 
Unlike the first flight. no tiles were 
lost. The hot, jolting shock at lift-off had 
apparently been sufficiently dampened 
by the new water system so that Colum 
bia’s heat-shielding devices escaped un- 
scathed. A handful of tiles were nicked by 
debris, and half a dozen more on the star- 
board wing were inexplicably stripped of 
their surface glazing. Otherwise, the 100- 
ton orbiter survived magnificently, even 
weathering the bold maneuvers—much 
wilder than anything attempted by the 
first crew—that Engle put his bird 
through during the fiery descent. As the 
orbiter’s stubby wings and flared fuselage 
began getting lift from the thin air in the 
upper atmosphere, he threw the ship into 
a sharp 80° bank and worked its big body 
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flap to the limit, pulling the nose up in a 
series of porpoising motions 

Columbia emerged from its radio 
blackout nearly 30 miles off course and 
some 3,000 ft. lower than the flight plan 
called for. But Engle and Truly found the 
ship surprisingly aerodynamic, even with- 
out an engine. With only occasional assists 
from their little thruster rockets, they were 
able to get it quickly back on course. Such 
responsiveness certainly delights Chris 
Kraft. Says he: “We gained a great deal 
more confidence in the flying capability of 
this machine. We're beginning to prove our 
belief that it will perform as advertised.” 


he researchers who assembled Colum- 

bia’s scientific experiments were just 
as pleased. Even though the abbreviated 
flight gave them less data than a longer one 
might have provided, NASA Geologist 
James Taranik described the experiment- 
ers as “literally jumping up and down with 
excitement over what they have seen.” All 
five of the automatic experiments perched 
in the shuttle’s open cargo bay worked, at 
least to some degree, performing various 
types of remote-sensing of the earth. The 
most successful machine was the big shut- 
tle imaging radar, called SIR-A, which suc- 
ceeded in making the longest single radar 
sweep in the history ofearth-sensing, gath- 
ering one series of pictures over a 10,000- 
mile-long track, stretching from Spain to 
Australia 

The only real disappointment was the 
sunflower experiment in the cabin. The 
seeds sprouted in their little vials, but 
because the time in space was cut short, 
they did not grow enough to reveal 
whether or not their “inner senses” had 
been disturbed by zero gravity. If the pho- 
tographs of Engle and Truly happily exer- 
cising in space are any indication, the as- 
tronauts, both military test pilots, did 
not seem to have any trouble adjusting to 
weightlessness 

In Houston, Vice President Bush not 
only lavished praise on the astronauts but 
said that “the people here at the NASA com- 
plex are a national treasure.” What he did 
not mention is that this treasure may soon 
be removed to Florida. According to Avia- 
tion Week & Space Technology, NASA is 
thinking of consolidating launch and mis- 
sion-control facilities at Florida’s Kenne- 
dy Space Center as early as 1984. A few 
years ago, a congressional study rejected a 
similar scheme as impractical. It may sull 
be impolitic. Texans, who were awarded 
the manned space center, in large part be- 
cause of Lyndon Johnson's clout, are not 
likely to give up so valuable a prize without 
afight By Frederic Golden. Reportedby Sam 
Allis/Houston and Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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Fenders, as well adOofs, hoods, ana 
trunk lids, could be mad@ef-glass- ‘ 
reinforced polyurethanes. 


-_ 





Polyurethanes, which are already 
used in flexible foam in car seats, as 
well as roof liners and dashboards, 
will be made lighter without sacrific- 
ing comfort, durability, or safety. 


High-stress parts in the auto frame 
will contain epoxy resins, because 
they expand at the same rate as steel. 


We're putting more petroleum in the body of your car 
so you can put less in your tank. 


Oil. In its most familiar form, it runs 
and lubricates your car. 

In a less familiar form, it can be made 
into petrochemicals which can be turned 
into plastics. And those plastics could 
replace the metal in your car. 

Research being done with Texaco’s 
petrochemicals is aimed at producing 
car parts that are 50% lighter and yet as 
strong and efficient as any used today. 

We're also reexamining parts now 
made with plastics, such as dashboards 


and seats, to.steif they can be made 
even lightemwithoutsacrificing strength 
or efficiency. 

And we're doittg. work 6n glass- 
reinforced polyurethanes for.fenders, 
doors, and trunk lids. Every.pound 
that we can help 
auto manufacturers 
take off their cars 
could mean less 
gasoline you'll 
have to use. 





You can trust the Star 
at home and 
in-your car. 
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The excavations in Athens, with the Temple of Hephaistos in the background 


Steps of the Stoa 


Archaeologists uncover a cornerstone of democracy 


o far, little is visible: a few steps and 
some foundation stones. But those 
seemingly insignificant remnants of a 
long-gone building resonate still and rep- 
resent the most important such archaeo- 
logical find to come out of Greece in the 


last decade. American and Greek scholars | 


are now certain that they have found Ath- 
ens’ famous Painted Stoa—one of the 
buildings in which democracy was born 
2,500 years ago. “There are no doubts in 
our minds that this is it,” said on- 
site Archaeologist John Camp 
last week. 

Built around 460 B.C., the 
Painted Stoa—or Stoa Poikile, as 
it is also called—was the first im- 
portant new structure to rise 
from the ashes of the great Per- 
sian invasion, two decades be- 
fore. It was set in the northwest 
corner of the Agora, Athens’ civ- 
ic center and marketplace, and 
soon became a site where all classes, in- 
cluding slaves, could mix and discuss the 
issues of the day. Made of limestone, the 
building had an open, colonnaded front 
and was closed on the other three sides, 
providing shade in summer, shelter in 
winter. There was always a spectacle to 
attract an audience. The Roman writer 
Apuleius once watched a sword swallower 
who “devoured a hunting spear point first 
until it penetrated deep into his vitals.” 

One of six stoas in the Agora, the 
Painted Stoa received its popular name 
when the greatest artists of the time 
were commissioned to decorate it with 
murals depicting great mythical and his- 
torical battles. The Stoa Poikile thus 









served as a gallery of fine arts, a war 
memorial and an architectural model 
that encouraged a free-flowing exchange 
of people and ideas. 

“The style of architecture was ideally 
suited to the Mediterranean climate and 
to the personality of the people,” says 
T. Leslie Shear Jr., director of the dig for 
the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. “All of this works together in a 
kind of peculiar chemistry that produces 
great civilizations.” The struc- 
ture also gave its name to a 
whole school of philosophy, Sto- 
icism. Within its walls, Zeno ar- 











| of it. They were torn down, and layer af- 











gued that nothing matters but virtue and 
calm reason, and that even emotions 
should be disregarded by rational men. 
The American School, which is now 
celebrating its centenary, began excavat- 
ing the Agora 50 years ago, when the 
Greek government, which has collaborat- 
ed in the venture, expropriated the small 
private houses that had been built on top 


ter layer of older buildings were slowly re- 
moved, revealing finally the foundations 
of the ancient buildings and monuments. 
It was only three years ago, however, that 
the government finally took over a flour 
mill at the northwest corner. Soon the 
team began turning up pieces of ancient 
columns and other fragments. One such 
find: a splendid 500 B.C. marble head 
from a herm, the ubiquitous pedestal 
monuments used in antiquity to guard 
building entrances. “We knew that we 
had hit pay dirt, so to speak,” says Shear. 
And indeed just under the herm’s head, 
the diggers’ cautious shovels first struck 
the Painted Stoa in August. 

“There are many wonderful things, 
and nothing more wonderful than man,” 
said Sophocles, and the Painted Stoa is 
tangible evidence of those days of wonder 
at the beginning of Western civilization. | 
“Nothing except technology has changed | 
in the 2,500 years since,” says Camp. 
“Athens was the birthplace of every- 
thing—Western philosophy, architecture, 
drama, parts of our legal system and de- 
mocracy. It was the focal point of civiliza- 
tion, and it all happened right here, in 40 
acres.” Says Archaeologist Homer A. 
Thompson, an earlier supervisor of the 
dig: “We don’t have many treasures of 
gold and silver to show. But we have been 
able to recover the setting of ancient 
Athenian life.” That is more than treasure 
enough, —By Gerald Clarke. Reported by Mirka 
Gondicas/Athens and Denise Worrell/New York 











Marble head of a herm and artist's rendering of the Stoa Poikile 
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Free-flowing ideas and the peculiar chemistry of great civilizations. 
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The world’s most civilized spirit. 


TO GIVE HENNESSY VS., CALLTOLL FREE 800-528-6148 EXT. 6634 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 





cutting engine RPMs by about 
one third, reducing wear on en- 
gine parts and helping improve 
highway fuel economy. 

For com- 


26 18 parison. Your 
mileage may 


The automatic EST HWY EPA a i abt 
overdrive distance and weathes aa 
comes standard. | highway mileage will be lower. 
The h ig hway "| Calif. and wagon ratings lower. 
mileage 

comes easy. 


For 1982, Ford LTD remains a 
member of a special class of au- 
tomobile. Full-sized. Full of room 
and quiet and comfort for the 
drivers who want and need it. 

LTD offers up-to-the-minute 
technology that keeps this six- 
passenger car contemporary 
and efficient. For 1982, a 4.2 liter 
V-8 engine* and Ford's Auto- = 

The quiet miles. 

You needn't give up a quiet, 
comfortable ride to get this kind 
of highway mileage either. LTD 





matic Overdrive transmission 

are standard. At about 40 MPH 
the Automatic Overdrive 
engages, = 


b 
aS oe 


*4.2 liter engine not available in 
California. 
















features extensive sound insula- 
tion and a system of rubber 
body mountings tuned to 
minimize objectionable noise, 
vibration and harshness. 





LTD’s frame of steel. 


lA 





LTD’s Interior Luxury Group, 
available on the LTD Crown 
Victoria, features split bench 
seats, with both sides reclinable, 
in a choice of super-soft vinyl or 
crushed velour upholstery. 





Country Squire 
j wagon. 
Luxuriously 
| , a ~ practical. 
‘ With the rear 
{ seat down, LTD 
Country Squire 
—- wagon offers 
q as 5455 j 
Full-sized comfort. -@ 
LTD is still built with body-on- | // Vi / 
frame construction. This frame, Lind al 





of steel forms a solid base for a 
fine automobile. Of course, your , 
comfort is of prime interest, too. 



















almost 90 cubic feet of cargo 
room and the same sort of 
luxurious touches found in LTD's 
top-of-the-line Crown Victoria. 


Tripminder® computer. 
The Tripminder® computer 
option, new to LTD, displays 
time, elapsed time, trip average 
speed, current 
fuel economy, 
trip average 
fuel economy, 
total fuel 
used and 
more, all at 
the touch of a finger. 
LTD is still the quiet, comfort- 
able automobile so many 
Americans want. It’s 
a Car with a proud 
tradition. 
Whether 
you buy 
or lease, 
see 
LTD at your 
Ford Dealer now. 


FORD LTD 


FORD DIVISION => 





















A*+PRESENT*FOR* THE * FUTURE 


That's just what a genuine Bell telephone is. Something people use and love long after 
other gifts are forgotten. @ It can be fun every day. Like our SNOOPY & WOODSTOCK Phone* 
Beautiful to behold. Like our Stowaway® rolltop telephone. Or extra helpful. Like our Touch 
A-Matic® phone. @ Your Bell PhoneCenter has so many different phones and services, you 
may decide to give that special person one of our gift certificates. @ Either way, come in 
soon. Because there's no time like the present to think of the future 


*Housing manufactured by American Te mmu rp, PEANUTS Characters © 1958, 1965 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 
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Education 








Those All-Male Alma Maters 


A handful of U.S. colleges that didn't go coed 


t is homecoming day at Virginia's 
Hampden-Sydney College, and the 
playing field, ironically called Death Val- 
ley, is alive with the old-fashioned spirit of 
amateur competition. No TV cameras or 
pro scouts here. Sprawling on the side- 
lines, students and alumni sip _ beer, 
bloodies and bourbon as the home-town 
Tigers are tamed 7-6 by the Generals from 
Washington and Lee. It seems a perfect 
postcard of an all-American scene. But 
look a little closer, A few details are amiss. 
The pep band in the stands has only male 
members. There is not a curvy cheerlead- 
er in sight 
Welcome to a world where only men 
are usually welcomed. Hampden-Sydney 
(enrollment: 770) and Washington and 
Lee (1,332) are among the nation’s oldest 
colleges. The first was established six 
months before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; among its founding fathers: 
James Madison and Patrick Henry. The 
second, dating from 1749, was endowed 
by George Washington himself and later 
headed by Confederate General 
Robert E. Lee 
Both schools are proud of 
their traditions and uncommonly 
true to them. They have never 
gone coed or been closely affiliat- 
ed with a women’s college. To- 
day, only three other secular, 
four-year liberal arts colleges can 
make the same claims: Wabash 
College (enrollment: 780) in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and two 
state-supported military schools, 
the Citadel in Charleston, S.C., 
and Virginia Military Institute in 
Lexington, Va 
All five are survivors of the 
1960s sexual revolution in edu- 
cation, which was powered by 
the women’s movement and the 
notion that coeducation provides 
a more “natural” setting for 
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learning. One male bastion after another 
opened its doors to female students: Yale, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, eventually even 
West Point. For the remaining handful of 
all-male schools, the next few years were 
very hard indeed. Washington and Lee, in 
1978, had to accept 70% of its applicants 
to fill a class of 380, and the average SAT 
test scores for entering freshmen were ata 
low point. The war in Viet Nam and paci- 
fism at home made things even worse for 
military-oriented institutions. The Citadel 
almost closed down one of its four bar- 
racks in 1974, At V.M.I., Admissions Di- 
rector Colonel William Buchanan con- 
cedes, “the bottom fell out.” 

The outlook for the all-male colleges is 
far brighter today. At Washington and 
Lee, applications are up 40% since 1978. 
The Citadel has seen a 63% increase in a 
single year. Quality of incoming freshmen 
has also improved. At V.M.I., for instance, 
the average 1981 combined SAT score has 
jumped to 1,048—36 points higher than it 
| was a decade ago and well above the na- 





Hampden-Sydney Professor Alan Farrell enjoys full student attention 
Ease and a lack of sexual tension from Monday to Friday night 





tional average of 890. This fall 18 Nation- 
| al Merit Scholars matriculated at Wash- 
ington and Lee; three years ago there were 
| only three. 
| ow did they do it? “By holding the 
line,” snaps Colonel Dennis Nichol- 
son, a vice president of the Citadel. “We 
didn’t alter a thing.” Academically that is 
true. What most of the five schools did do, 
however, was to sell prospective students 
and parents harder on the traditional vir- 
tues of the small, all-male college. Among 
them: a teacher-student ratio of 12 to 1 or 
better, a conservative curriculum (Hamp- 
den-Sydney was the last U.S. college to 
drop its classical language requirement) 
and sport programs in which, as W. & L. 
Admissions Director Bill Hartog puts it, 
“you don’t have to weigh 250 pounds and 
run a four-second 40-yard dash to play 
football.” 

Harder to define, but powerful, is the 
pull of fraternal camaraderie. “The guys at 
all-guys’ schools seem a lot closer,” ob- 
serves W. & L. Junior Sparky Anderson. 
Others enjoy maintaining a certain formal- 
ity, sartorial and otherwise, with the oppo- 
site sex. Says Art and Politics Major Steve 
Andrews: “I like the idea that when a girl 
walks on campus, she’s wearing a skirt.” 
Those seeking the rigors ofa mili- 
tary education express relief at 
being able to “forget about girls 
and the outside world,” as Harry 
Bitzberger, president of the 
V.M.I. graduating class puts it 
Says he: “There are enough 
strains on you here already.” In- 
deed, V.M.L. students are still ex- 
pected to toe the traditional rat 
line, a punishingly rigid code of 
behavior made famous by the 
1938 movie Brother Rat (featur- 
ing Ronald Reagan). The Citadel 
has only slightly eased its own 
version of the code. At meals, for 
example, freshmen, or “knobs,” 
are no longer required to sit at at- 
tention and request each helping 
from an upperclassman 

Despite their apparent 
comeback, debate on whether or 
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not to admit women continues, though 
less hotly at the two military schools. 
There, cadets tend to agree with a vehe- 
ment V.M.L. official: “There is no such 
thing as a Sister Rat, and there never 
could be.” At the other schools, opinion is 
divided. By one estimate, 60% of the stu- 
dents at Wabash are against coeducation, 
the faculty is split evenly, and alumni are 
95% opposed. 

Washington and Lee Religion Profes- 
sor Lou Hodges is among those who are 
“now and forever hoping that we would be- 
come coed.” Atall-male colleges, contends 
Hodges, “women are seen asa source ofen- 
tertainment and pleasure, something one 
consumes as one consumes sports cars.” 
Hodges also believes that women make a 
positive contribution in the classroom, 
both because they add to the diversity of 
viewpoints and, he says, because they tend 
to take their schoolwork more seriously 
than men. Hampden-Sydney Junior Tom 
Robinson agrees: “All-male schools breed 
bigots and chauvinists.” 

These points are disputed by the de- 
fenders of unisex education on grounds 
that coeducation provides the wrong sort of 
competition in class, and too much sexual 
distraction elsewhere. Argues Hampden- 
Sydney Professor Alan Farrell: “You can- 
not deal with abstractions in the presence 
of your sexual half.” Biology Professor Wil- 
liam Shear was a staunch proponent of co- 
education when he came to Hampden- 
Sydney. Now he is convinced that “good 
students are more likely to reach their po- 
tential” and shy ones to learn to express 
themselves, when there are no women 
around. Comments from a number of stu- 
dents seem to support Shear’s view. “When 
there are girls in the classroom you're 
afraid to participate,’ says Hampden- 
Sydney Sophomore Mike Marousek. Adds 
Junior Chip Morton: “Here, youdon’t have 
to impress anybody.” 

“Women’s colleges also experienced 
difficulties during the coed revolution. But 
many of them survived because, unlike all- 
male schools, they had little trouble articu- 
lating a reason for being. Studies by Rad- 
cliffe’s Matina Horner and others suggest 
that women do not have the same opportu- 
nities, or do as well academically, when 
they share classrooms with the opposite 
sex. The same may be true for men. Writes 
Educator Alexander Astin in Four Critical 
Years: “Students of both sexes become 
more academically involved, interact with 
faculty more frequently, show large in- 
creases in intellectual self-esteem.” 


t the heart of the debate, however, 

there may be as much sentiment as 
pedagogical fact. Hampden-Sydney Presi- 
dent Josiah Bunting III speaks of “a cer- 
tain ease, a familiarity, a want of sexual 
tension from Monday to Friday night that I 
find altogether healthy and inspiring.” But 
he adds, “There are no data to prove that 
because a college is all-male then certain 
benefits accrue to its graduates.” What it 
boils down to, he confesses, “is we like be- 
ing all-male.” —BSy Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Atianta 
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Adversaries or Willing Victims 


j f David Stockman survives in the Reagan Administration, it probably won’t be 
because of the damage-limiting support he got from two conservative newspa- 
per columnists. On David Brinkley’s new ABC show, George F. Will predicted 
that “Stockman will come out of this as an enhanced asset” because the man who 
could testify one way to Congress and talk another way to a journalist friend who 
quoted him in the Aflantic Monthly had shown himself “open to evidence.” Try 
telling that to a Congressman whose vote turned on believing Stockman’s know- 
ing deceptions the first time around. Or consider the reaction of Columnist Wil- 
liam Buckley, who lapses into a worldly archness when someone on his side gets 
into trouble. “What is truly astonishing,” Buckley wrote, “is that there should be 
such an astonishment” about Stockman’s words; he had been guilty, at worst, only 
of using “here and there an unfortunate metaphor.” 

Whether or not Stockman keeps his job, the press’s role in his troubles 
shouldn’t get lost. Much is made—in movies, books and preening editorials— 
about the press’s “adversary relationship” with government and arm’s length dis- 
tance from sources. But a surprising amount of the news, like the Stockman story, 
comes from deals cut between consenting adults. The press finds these transac- 
tions awkward to talk about because 
they smack of collusion. Stockman 
wanted attention called to how brilliant- 
ly he slashed the budget; William 
Greider of the Washington Post wanted 
and got a good article for the Aélantic. 
Stockman obviously didn’t realize how 
cynical his recorded remarks to a friend- 
ly reporter would look in print. Most in- 
terviewing isn’t prosecutorial; a sympa- 
thetic listener gets the best quotes. In 
Stockman’s case, the cries of betrayal 
when candor proved disadvantageous 
were relatively muted and gentlemanly. 

Any transaction, after all, had first to be agreeable to both sides. A vain Shah 
wanted Mike Wallace’s vast audience to hear his imperious views, though knowing 
full well that inexchange there would also be tough Wallace questions about secret- 
police tortures. In the confessional world of check-out counter celebrity journalism, 
any show-biz figure courting publicity knows that one condition will be a lengthy 
exploration of his or her marriages and living arrangements. Only the inexperi- 
enced expect a journalistic transaction to be risk free. This includes intellectuals so 
disdainful of pop culture as to be innocent about it. Suddenly, in order to floga book, 
they find themselves in a studio talking trivia with Merv or Kup or Mike, shedding 
their standoffishness and their standards to avoid looking pompous on-camera. 
They hadn’t foreseen the need to appear lively on-camera, or interesting in print. 
The third party to the transaction—the anticipated watcher or reader—has to gain 
something from the interview too, which helps to keep the process honest. 

Nowhere is transactional bargaining more volatile than on the Sunday net- 
work talk shows. A Senator or Cabinet member eager to be earnest about energy 
finds himself bumped for a Middle Eastern head of state ready to fly across the 
Atlantic just to’ Face the Nation or Meet the Press. Suppliants among politicians 
overnight become the sought-after when they become controversial. Timing can 
help or hurt. Stockman was to have been Brinkley’s first guest on his ABC debut, 
then canceled out. With a gulp, a disappointed Brinkley conceded that Stockman 
was wise to lie low a while. 

Another form of transactional journalism is to draw the cameras to something 
you wish to expose. Next time 60 Minutes flags a little, play a game of transaction. 
Study who is questioned sympathetically, who is hassled, then figure out which 
investigator, Congressman, insurance commissioner or local librarian first alert- 
ed CBS to the story. The clues will be about the same as for those that govern news- 
paper leaks. As Lyndon Johnson once told Henry Kissinger: “I have one piece of 
advice to give you, Professor. Read the columnists, and if they call a member of 
your staff thoughtful, dedicated, or any other friendly adjective, fire him immedi- 
ately. He is your leaker.” That was in the days before Kissinger, as Secretary of 
State, became the most adroit leaker of them all. 
Transactions—the press couldn’t live without them. 


SUMMERS —THE JOURNAL HERALD, DAYTON, OKIO 
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“Since 1975 I’ve been spon- “IT know how much my love 
soring alittle girlinthe Philippines} and support will do for both 
named Marites. And'the love Damiano and David. Because | 
I’m sharing with her is conta- 
gious. Now I want to help more 
children have the chance for a 
happier life. 


“Through Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund, you can help give 
a child hope and a future. For 
just $18 a month, the child will 
receive nourishing meals, de- 
cent clothing, proper medical 

care, a chance to go to school, 
or whatever is needed most. 

“You don’t have to send any 
money right away. But please 










know what it’s doing for Marites. 


Has Two More Reasons 
Send Her Love Around The World. 


the child’s photograph and 
family background. 

“We'll also let you know how 
the child will be helped and how 
you can write and receive letters 
in return. There’s no language 
barrier because the field office in 
the child’s country will translate 
all correspondence. 

“Please send in the coupon to- 
day. Find out more about Chris- 
tianChildren’s Fund and that one 
child who is waiting for your love” 


Photo By Grant Edwards 
















“T’ve also started car- 
ing for two little boys. 
They are six-year-old 
Damiano in Uganda 
and David, seven, in 
Bolivia. 

“Damiano’s family 
lives with relatives in a 
hut built of sticks and covered 
with grass. His parents are much 
too poor to send their children 
to school and they rarely have 
enough food to feed the family. 
Damiano is badly malnourished, 
but with my help that will change. 

“David has had a difficult life 
from the day he was born. His 
father abandoned the family. 
The little money his mother 
earns is not enough to feed the 
children, or clothe them (and 
for David, clothes are as im- 
portant as food due to the fierce 
Bolivian cold). David also needs 
medical care. 


Send Your 
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| Christian Children’ Fund, Inc 









mail in the coupon. Christian j 
Children’s Fund will send you 4/3 
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Dr James MacCracken 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 azIANO 


Iwish tosponsoraboyO girlO either Cin 

e Bola sc Clindia 0 Mexico O Thailand k 
0 Indonesia O] Niger (C) Uganda 

4 Poel 0) Kenya oO Philippines 


CO Any child who needs my help. If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any ) of the above 
countries, please specify the number in box [es] of your choice. 

PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

(C1 Iwant to leam more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask 
someone else to help. 

CI prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly Sain of $18 for each child 
a I cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $_______ 
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City State 
In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

In Canada: CCF. 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 
fe of the American Council of Voluntary 
| Fe are tax deductible. Statement of income a 
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RR evolted by a steadily increasing tor- 
rent of trash, Massachusetts envi- 
ronmentalists have lobbied for years to 
get a bill on the books requiring return- 
able beverage cans and bottles. Back in 
1979, the first time they succeeded in 
getting a bill through the state legisla- 
ture, Governor Edward King vetoed it. 
When the measure was passed again 
last September, King cast a second veto. 
But this time the state house of repre- 
sentatives overrode the veto. And last 
week the Massachusetts senate voted 29 
to 10 to override the Governor too. 

The new law, which will take effect 
in January 1983, is similar to those al- 
ready on the books in Oregon (1972), 
Vermont (1973), Maine (1978), Michi- 
gan (1979), Iowa (1979), Connecticut 
(1980) and scheduled next summer for 
the state of Delaware. Consumers in 
Massachusetts will be required to pay a 
deposit of 5¢ on any beer or soda con- 
tainer holding less than 32 oz. and 10¢ 
on containers holding 32 oz. or more. 
Retailers have to pay full refunds on 
containers brought back to them within 
60 days after purchase. But they in turn 
get back the deposit—plus a handling 
fee of 1¢ per container—when they re- 
turn the returnables to wholesalers, dis- 
tributors and bottlers. 

Some bitter opponents of the Massa- 
chusetts bill, who had charged that the 
measure would eliminate jobs and in- 
crease the price of beverages, have 





moved quickly to make the best of a 





At arecycling plant in Connecticut, an employee wrestles with bags full of empty cans 


The Battle of the Bottle 


In Boston, a new law requires returnable soft drink containers 





| tion estimates that in one year their law 





bad situation. Bruce Wright, president | 
of the Massachusetts Wholesalers of 
Malt Beverages Inc., still claims that the 
new law will be costly to retailers and 
difficult to implement; nonetheless, he 
has already called on the association’s 
members to comply. But last week the 
Massachusetts Beverage Industry and 
Labor Committee announced a drive to 
collect the 29,434 signatures 
necessary to get a referendum 
repealing the bill on next No- 
vember’s ballot. Their chance 
of success may be slight. When 
opponents of Maine’s law man- 
aged to get a referendum on 
the ballot in 1979, the voters 
snowed them under by a vote 
of 226,076 to 41,802. 

And why not? Despite dire 
predictions, the experience of 
the states that have enacted 
them shows clearly that bottle 
bills work. Oregon, though it 
never has had a serious litter 
problem, is now virtually free 
of beverage litter. Vermont highway of- 
ficials reckon that roadside container 
rubbish has been cut down by 76%. Lit- 
ter has been reduced by 90% in Michi- 
gan’s heavily used state parks, according 
to officials. But in some of its industrial 
areas the cleanup has cost hundreds of 
lost jobs in bottle factories and millions 
in lost tax revenues from bottle sales. 

The Iowa department of transporta- 











Despite dire predictions, clean streets, thrift and maybe a national law. 








| handicapped friend $60 worth of knit- 


cut the volume of container trash by 
64%. Connecticut officials are just as 
enthusiastic. “It’s wonderful,” said 
Rocky Neck State Park Manager Albert 
Millane. “Normally this time of year, 
we'd find thousands and thousands of 
bottles after the weekends. Now, if we 
find 20 bottles a day, we're lucky.” 
Maine officials estimate that they have 
saved $100,000 a year in cleanup costs 
since their law took effect. Other states 
report similar savings. 

In Maryland, however, a ten-year bat- 
tle has produced nothing but deadlock. Ev- 
ery time environmentalists offer a bottle 
bill, the opponents counter witha 
rival program. The latest is called 
the Beverage Industry Recycling 
Program—or BIRP—an educa- 
tional plan to stimulate “volun- 
tary” public cooperation. Voters | 
in Ohio rejected a bottle bill in 
1979 by an overwhelming 70% to 
30%. Earlier this year, inthe New 
York State legislature, a similar 
bill was nibbled to death by bot- 
tling company and labor lobby- 
ists before it even got to the floor 
for a vote. 

That kind of organized op- 
position seems likely to spread 
as pro-environmentalist Sena- 
tors and Congressmen prepare to push 
for a national bottle bill. The AFL-CIO, 
which has regularly opposed state bottle 
bills, claims that a national law could 
eliminate up to 80,000 jobs, mostly in 
bottle factories. 

Bottle-bill backers counter these argu- 
ments by citing a General Accounting Of- 
fice study suggesting that a national bill 
would create at least as many jobs truck- 
ing and sorting bottles as they eliminate. 

Returnable containers encourage the 
habit of saving, rather than waste. They 
have also already proved profitable, es- 
pecially to citizens willing to pick up 
roadside litter and drag it to a nearby 
recycling station. Churches and schools 
now raise funds by organizing collection 
drives. So do individuals. Arthur Bush, 
12, of Portland, Me., makes anywhere 
from $3 to $7 each time he devotes a 
few hours to rummaging for returnables 
in trash cans and parking lots; Adalbert 
(“Al”) Politz, 56, of Bloomfield, Conn., 
made enough sorting through nearby 
Hartford’s refuse last year to buy his 
son a Christmas present and give a 


ting yarn. The Miller family of Port- 
land, Ore., has found bottle collecting 
even more profitable. Foraging for Coke 
bottles along a state highway last Febru- 
ary, they found 149 crisp $100 bills 
scattered by the road. When no one 
laid claim to the cash afler six 
months, it was Miller time to the tune 
of $14,900. —By Peter Stoler. Reported | 
by Joelle Attinger/Boston and Gary Lee/ 
Washington 
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Watt vs. Smokey Bear 


ecretary of the Interior James Watt 

does not like to paddle. He does not 
like to walk. But he does like to see the 
U.S. exploring for mineral resources, even 
if they happen to lie underneath those ar- 
eas that Congress has declared protected 
wilderness, “where man himself is a visi- 
tor who does not remain.” Environmen- 
lalists and their friends in Congress 
moved to forestall Watt earlier this year, 
when they used an obscure provision of 
the 1976 Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act to prevent oil and gas explo- 
ration in Montana’s Bob Marshall Wil- 
derness. But they did not move fast 
enough to protect another area, New 
Mexico's spectacular 34,000-acre Capitan 
Wilderness, which the Interior Depart- 
ment has quietly opened for oil and gas ex- 
ploration. Last week Watt outflanked the 
environmentalists and avoided a congres- 
sional committee vote that could have re- 
versed the decision and set back all his 
plans to “unlock” wilderness areas, at 
least for exploration. 





he Capitan action was initiated last 

May when the US. Forest Service, 
which manages the mountainous area, 
home of the original Smokey Bear, made 
two Southern oil companies an offer they 
could not refuse: a chance to lease land 
within the area even though no environ- 
mental assessment about the effect of 
mineral exploration had been made. The 
companies were awarded three leases in 
September without any public announce- 
ment. It was not until earlier this month, 
when an official of the Wilderness Society 
discovered some documents pertaining to 
the agreement, that Washington became 
aware of Interior’s actions. Environmen- 
talists were outraged. So was Congress- 
man Manuel Lujan Jr. of New Mexico, 
ranking Republican member of the 





House Interior Committee. To stymie 


Watt, Lujan introduced a resolution that 
would bar from future drilling not only 
the Capitan area but all 28 million acres 
of designated wilderness in the 50 states. 
Secretary Watt moved just as fast. 
Late in the week, he met with Lujan and 
two other Republican committee mem- 
bers and promised them that no drilling 
would take place in any wilderness area 
until Congress had been notified and a 
full environmental assessment prepared. 
Lujan promptly withdrew his resolution 
and the threat to block future drilling. But 
environmentalists stirred other members 
of the committee into action. By 40 to 1, 
they called for a six-month moratorium 





on wilderness leasing to give Congress | 


time to study Watt's new policies and, if 
necessary, write protective legislation. 
Meantime, the environmentalists may 
bring Interior to court over the Capitan 
deal. The two oil companies still hold 
leases that could permit them to drill in 
Smokey’s own back yard. 


| Capitan Clash © | 
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{ bottles, crocks and 
1t The Distillery 





THESE OLD BOTTLES go back to the 


days when Jack Daniel made them to observe 
special occasions. 





One was for winning the Gold Medal at the 
1904 World’s Fair. And another, in 1896, on 
the 100th anniversary of Tennessee statehood. 
He even had his nephew make a special 
bottle for his favorite hotel, che Maxwell 
House, in Nashville. 

But when it came to 
whiskey, Mr. Jack insisted 
on charcoal mellowing 
every drop. He was too 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


0 


9 DROP 
good a whiskey man n 
to change that, no matter BY DROP 


what the occasion. 





Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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NOW A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT IS EVEN FINER. 
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Jumping Genes _ 
Honors to the Corn Lady 


he is something of a scientific anach- 

ronism, and not because of her 79 
years. Unlike most scientists at the famed 
biology laboratory in the small Long Is- 
land, N.Y., town of Cold Spring Harbor, 
she does not splice, cut or reshuffle the 
genes of viruses and bacteria. Rather, for 
the past four decades, Geneticist Barbara 
McClintock has been carefully breeding 
and crossbreeding corn, trying to cull from 
it some kernels of truth about the secrets of 
genetic diversity, just as the Austrian 
monk Gregor Mendel did in his famous 
pea patch more than a century ago. 
McClintock’s colleagues, caught up in the 
latest wizardry of genetic engineering, 
have long marveled at the skill and dili- 
gence with which she pursued such classi- 
cal genetics, but they were sometimes pa- 
tronizing about her work. After all, it 
seemed totally out of the mainstream of 
molecular biology, today’s hottest science. 

The judgment was premature. In the 
twilight of her career, McClintock is sud- 
denly being hailed as a scientific prophet. 
This year she has received eight awards, 
the richest and most prestigious just last 
week: a $60,000-a-year, tax-free, lifetime 
grant from Chicago’s MacArthur Foun- 
dation and the Lasker prize for basic re- 
search, worth $15,000 and often a step- 
pingstone to a Nobel Prize. 

Few of McClintock’s colleagues be- 
lieved in her ideas when she first consid- 
ered them in the 1940s. After majoring in 
biology at Cornell, and adding a botany 
Ph.D., she began methodically cultivating 
maize on a little plot near an inlet of Long 


Island Sound. McClintock, funded by the | 





Carnegie Institution of Washington, kept | 


careful watch over the kaleidoscopic 
changes of color in the leaves and kernels 
of corn from one generation to the next. 
The changes were produced by underlying 
modifications in genetic structure. At the 
time, though, no one understood how DNA 
was pul together or how it worked. In- 
deed, only a few researchers were con- 
vinced it really was the molecule that car- 
ried heredity’s message across the genera- 
tions. The only signs of genetic change 
within the cell itself that McClintock 
could look for were such things as breaks 
or alterations in the cell’s chromosomes, 
rodlike bodies that even then were known 
to be the residence of the elusive genes. 
On some kernels, McClintock began 
finding curious, quirky patterns of pig- 
mentation. A less imaginative scientist 
might have dismissed them as natural 
variations occurring at random. But 
through painstaking record keeping and 
careful analysis, McClintock discerned a 
method in nature’s seeming madness. The 
pigment genes, those causing the splotch- 
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oo, 
es of color on the kernels, were somehow 
being switched off or on in a particular 
generation. Still more remarkable, the 
same “switches” often seemed to crop upa 
generation later at different places along 
the same chromosome or even on a totally 
different chromosome. Indeed, these mys- 
terious “controlling elements,” as 
McClintock called them, seemed to be 
available almost any place in the genetic 
machinery where they might be needed to 
turn genes on or off. Such moments come 
in particular during the early stages of a 
plant or animal’s development, when one 
type of cell miraculously produces entirely 
different cells to form all the variegated 
tissue of the whole organism. 

When McClintock formally unveiled 
her research in 1951, the prevailing wis- 
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Corn Geneticist Barbara McClintock 





In changing colors a kernel of truth 


dom was that genetic structure was stable 
and immutable. “They called me crazy, 
absolutely mad at times,” she recalls. It 
was not until about ten years ago, when 
scientists were able to use the powerful 
new tools of genetic engineering, that they 
found the first indications that McClin- 
tock’s transposable elements—actually 
bits of DNA —do move about. Such jump- 
ing genes, in fact, could turn out to provide 
significant insights into a number of major 
biological mysteries. These include not 
only the question of how whole organisms 
develop from single cells, but how entirely 
new species may arise—and even why 
some cells occasionally go berserk, as in 
the case of cancerous cells. Says Nobel 
Laureate James Watson, co-discoverer of 
DNA’s architecture: “She is a very remark- 
able person, fiercely independent, behold- 
en to no one. Her work is of fundamental 
importance.” th 
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Landmark Smoker Study: 


Latest 
Merit 
Victory! 








New research proves MERIT low tar/good taste combination 
continues as proven winner over leading higher tar brands. 








A rigorous new pro- 
gram of MERIT research 
has just been completed. 

Results prove MERIT 
delivers a winning com- 
bination of good taste and 
low tar when compared 
with higher tar leaders. 


MERIT Chalks Up 
New Win. 


In impartial new tests 
where brand identity was 
concealed, the over 
whelming majority of 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





smokers reported MERIT 
taste equal to—or better 
than—leading higher tar 
brands 

Moreover, when tar 
lev els were revealed, 2 
Out of 3 chose the MERIT 
combination of low tar 
and good taste 

Year after year, in 
study after study, MERIT 
remains unbeaten. The 
proven taste alternative 
to higher tar smoking 


is MERIT. 


Reg: 8 mg ‘‘tar,’ 0.6 mg nicotine—Men: 7 mg ‘‘tar;" 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 9 mg *‘tar." 
0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 10 mg “‘tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar:81 
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GIVE THE GIFT OF HEALTH 


with the American Health Foundation’s up-to-date, 
scientific program for your entire family 


Because the American Health 
Foundation is totally dedicated 
to keeping you healthy 
throughout your life, more 
than fifty medical doctors and 
research experts, in associa- 
tion with the Foundation, have 
created THE BOOK oF HEALTH 
for you and your family. THE 
Book OF HEALTH is a complete, 
up-to-date volume entirely de- 
voted to authoritative informa- 
tion on how to stay healthy. It 
tells you exactly what to do to 
be physically fit and free from 
ailments all your life. That is 
why THE Book oF HEALTH is the 
only book about health care 
and physical well-being that 
anyone will ever need. 
Straightforward and easy-to- 
use, the book is divided into 
three sections. Part I: Lifestyle 
offers guidance on Nutrition, 
Alcohol, Drugs, Tobacco, 
Physical Fitness, Family Plan- 
ning and Childbearing, Stress, 
Dental Hygiene, Home and 
Traffic Accidents. Part Il: Envi- 
ronment covers Air Pollution, 
Water Pollution, Radiation, 
Noise, Infectious Diseases, 
Occupational Health, and Leg- 
islative Medicine. Part III: 
Knowing Your Body provides 
clear pictures of your body in 
Anatomy of the Body and Its 
Systems, and a valuable medi- 
cal record section with Pass- 
ports to Health and Health 
Record. 


The American Health Foundation 
The American Health Foundation, recognized as the 
voice of authority in its field, conducts comprehen- 
sive programs of laboratory research, Clinical re- 
search and service, public education, and health 
economics—all dedicated to health care and disease 
prevention. An independent, non-profit organization, 


the Foundation was founded in 1968 





THE BOOK OF HEALTH. 732 pages, fully illus- 
trated. Anatomy. Health Record. Index. $19.95. 
ISBN: 531-09929-6. Now at fine book and depart- 


ment stores, including those listed below. 


“This book should be 
in everyone’s home 
as the authority 

for protecting and 


preserving health.” 
—Charles C. Edwards, M.D 
President, Scripps Clinic and 
Research Foundation. La Jolla, 
California. Former U.S. Assistant 
Secretary for Health 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH'S 

definitive, practical 

information on every aspect 

of health care includes: 

@ the role of nutrients and calories in 
maintaining health 

@ the AHF weight control plan 

the effects of food additives and 
contaminents on the body 

# how to stop smoking once and for 
all 

® teaching children proper attitudes 
about drinking; dealing with alco- 
holics 

© how to get the most benefits from 
jogging, running, sports, and fit- 
ness exercises 

@ the safest birth control techniques 
and choices in childbirth methods 

© the hazards of stress and effective 
ways to reduce it 

* how smoking affects the fetus dur- 
ing pregnancy 

# how to prevent your child from 
becoming a drug addict 

@ the true facts about radiation 

@ home accidents and how to prevent 
them 

e defense against air, water, and 
noise pollution 

THE EDITOR: ERNST L. WYNDER, M.D 

who conceived and edited The Book of 

Health is President of The American 

Health Foundation, noted for his achieve- 

ments in the prevention of heart disease, 

cancer, and stroke. He is also Clinical 

Professor of Medicine at New York Medi- 

cal College and Editor-in-Chief of the sci- 

entific journal Preventive Medicine 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH 


A Complete Guide to Making Health Last a Lifetime 


All Bamberger Book Depts. 
All Waldenbooks 
All B. Dalton Booksellers 


Printed Word Inc.—Clifton 
Titles Unlimited—Rocky Hill 
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Schiller Books—Paramus 
All Lauriat Bookstores 
McGraw Hill Bookstore 
Classic Bookshop 
Yonkers Bookstore 

All Doubleday Stores 


Bloomingdale’s Book Dept. 
All Barnes & Noble 

Macy’s Book Dept. 
Scribner's 


Paperback Booksmith— Yonkers 





FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
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CV/ary roasted almonds with 
the hickory smoke flavor you love! 


These new Blue Diamond® Almonds are so crisp, so crunchy, 
they put other dry roasted nuts in the shade. That hickory smoke 
flavor is tantalizing! Open a jar and see. 
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ON YOUR MARK, 
GET SET, 
MUNCH. 


With new K.C. Munchkin from Odyssey? 











you don't destroy your enemies, you simply eat them. 


Simulated TV picture. 





How many Munchies can your 
Munchkin munch before your 
Munchkin's all munched out? 
Play K.C. Munchkin and see 
It's fun. It's exciting. It's chal- 
enaing. Your whole family will 





love it 

A Munchkin, three Munchers 
and 12 Munchies float in a maze 
with a rotating center The more 
Munchies your Munchkin 
munches, the more points you 
get. The more points. the faster 
the computer makes the game 
go. And the more skill you need 
to score and to keep your 
Munchkin from getting munched 
by one of the Munchers 

The better you play, the greater 
the challenge! 

You can play a different maze 
every time by letting the com- 
puter generate them. Or use the 
Odyssey? keyboard and program 
your own. There's virtually no 
imit to the number of mazes you 
an create. There are even invisi 
ble mazes for when you re ready 
to turn prc 

Choose from more than 40 
arcade, sports, education and 
new Master Strategy ~ games 
See Odyssey’ today. Its waiting 
for you now at your video games 
or Odyssey? Magnavox dealer 

Odyssey video game fun 
computer keyboard challenge 
All for the price of an ordinary 
video game 
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The excitement of a game 
The mind of a computer. 


ee es 





ARCADE GAMES: 

¢K.C. Munchkin—how many Munchies can 
your Munchkin munch before your Munchkin's 
all munched out??? ¢ Monkeyshines —com- 
puterized monkeys! Unlimited action! Trillions 
of combinations!!! You'll go ape!!! « UFO— 
protect Earth from a sinister invasion 


* Armored Encounter —a realistic simulation | 


of armed wartare * Cosmic Conflict —a 
game of intergalactic warfare « Subchase — 
low-flying jets hunt for enemy subs ¢ Invaders 
From Hyperspace —a war of the worlds 

* Speedway’ —a test of driving skill « Spin- 
Out*—a competitive race on four different 
racetracks ¢ Crypto-Logic*—an exciting 
word-spelling game ¢ Thunderball — explosive 
pinball action * Showdown In 2100 A.D. 
the ultimate in electronic shoot em up games 
* War Of Nerves—command an army of 
robots * Out Of This World —a graviteasing 
space race * Helicopter Rescue —a daring 
helicopter rescue mission * Pachinko—a 
cross between pinball and slot machine 

* Casino Slot Machine —an electronic one- 
armed bandit ¢ Blockout— outwit crafty 
electronic demons ¢ Breakdown — bust out 
all the blocks on screen * Take The Money 
And Run— more than one trillion economic 
mazes ¢ Alien Invaders-Plus — alien lasers 
are out to destroy you 





SPORTS GAMES: 

* Football —captain a team of electronic 
superstars ¢ Bowling —a true electronic 
simulation ¢ Basketball —realistic, built-in 
gravity field ¢ Baseball— electronic umpire 
calls balls and strikes * Computer Golf — ninc- 
hole, par 36, electronic golf course ¢ Alpine 
Skiing —3 different world-class championship 
events ¢ Hockey — off-the-wall action on 
electronic ice ¢ Soccer —a computerized 
version of this fast-growing sport ¢ Volleyball 
—so real you can even spike a shot 

* Electronic Table Soccer —a compu- 
terized tournament soccer table « Pocket 
Billiards — play eight-ball or rotation 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES: 

* Math-A-Magic — make addition. subtraction 
multiplication and division fun « Echo—a 
mental gymnastic challenge « Computer 
Intro—teaches computer theory and tech- 
nology * Matchmaker — an exciting game 
of memory and concentration * Logix—a 
challenging game of deductive reasoning 

© Buzzword —a fun-packed electronic 
guessing game * I've Got Your Number — 
teaches preschoolers basic math. reinforces 
perceptual skills, sharpens hand/eye 
coordination 





STRATEGIC GAMES: 

* Conquest Of The World—set up current 
worldwide power strategy on the game 
board, then fight land. sea, and air battles on 
screen ¢ Dynasty —the computerized 
descendant of the ancient Chinese strategy 
game of GO « The Quest For The Rings 
—takes you to an alternate world of 
dungeons, dragons and fire-breathing reality 
Includes game board and expanded memory 
cartridge * Las Vegas Blackjack — a fifty- 
two-card deck. house rules, the real thing 
*Iincluded with original Odyssey’ purchase 
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| cob Steiner told the scientists that all 











Behavior : 








Nose Knows More Ways Than One 








Smell spells love, hunger and higher heartbeats 


nough of Atkins, Stillman and Scars- 

dale. It may be that the Boring Diet 
works as well—or better. Scientists have 
long reasoned that if good taste and smell | 
can increase appetite, terrible taste and 
odor, or one flavor eaten over and over, 
should be boring enough to decrease it. 
Last week, at an international conference 
on “The Determination of Behavior by 
Chemical Stimuli,” a pair of biologists re- 
ported findings suggesting that any te- 
dious diet helps weight loss. If it were pos- 
sible to eat one food all the time, according 
to Israeli Nutritional Biochemist Michael 
Naim, all but the genetically obese would 
quickly shed pounds. 

At Jerusalem’s Hebrew University, 
Naim and French Neurobiologist Jacques 
Le Magnen spoke to a gathering spon- 
sored by the European Chemoreception 
Research Organization, joining some two 





Baby, before first feeding, reacts to smell of 1) banana, 2) fish, 3) butter, 4) rotten eggs 


dozen other scholars who reported on such 
topics as the sniffing power of infants, the 
sex life of guinea pigs and a three-nation 
T shirt-smelling study. 

Le Magnen’s work shows that when 
their diet is monotonous, rats eat only 
what they need, but overeat and become 
fat when fed a different flavor every 30 
minutes. At the conference, he reported 
that the taste and smell of the food encour- 
aged hunger and obesity by causing a re- 
flexive increase in insulin. Le Magnen 
also reported evidence, in both rats and 
humans, that each new tasty food pro- 
duces a conditioned insulin release. In 
other words, even if a varied meal and a 
one-food meal are equal in size and good 
taste, the varied meal may prove more fat- 
tening because it increases appetite. Ac- 
cording to Naim, the best way for humans 
to lose weight may be to adopt a varied 
and revolting diet: food that is too sweet 
one day, too salty the next, or alternately 
bitter and sour. 

Hebrew University Physiologist Ja- 





tastes and smells accelerate the heart | 
rates of adolescents. A sweet taste speeds | 
the heart by 2% or 3%, bitter and sour 
tastes race the pulse 17% to 20% faster. 
Steiner, in long-term test studies of in- 
fants, discovered that first reactions to 


smells are inborn, not acquired. New. | 











borns react positively to pleasant odors 
and screw up their faces in response to 
unpleasant ones, even before they have 
tasted any food at all. 

Psychobiologist Gary Beauchamp of 
Philadelphia reported that the odor 
of female guinea pig urine is such a pow- 
erful stimulus to the male that it loses in- 
terest in mating if its sense of smell is im- 
paired. When Beauchamp removed the 
male’s vomeronasal organ, which relays 
odor information to the brain, sexual ac- 
tivity declined. In the wild, after the re- 
moval of the vomeronasal organ, even 
guinea pigs near their mates sometimes 
cannot find them. 

The T shirt tests, conducted by West 
German Biologists Margret Schleidt and 
Barbara Hold, showed that men and 
women blindfolded could identify perspi- 
ration odors of their mates. Schleidt test- 
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Male guinea pig sniffs female scent 
Without smell, he is unlikely to mate. 





ed 75 couples in West Germany, Italy 
and Japan, asking them to wear cotton 
T shirts to bed for a week and avoid using 
perfumes or deodorants. In all three sets 
of tests, results were the same: subjects 
were generally able to sniff out the shirts 
worn by their mates, and both men and 
women considered male odors more un- 
pleasant than female odors. But when 
women selected the shirts they thought 
belonged to their husbands, only the Jap- 
anese women labeled the odors more un- 
pleasant than their own. Why should 
women of Japan be harsher on their hus- 
bands? Offering an unscientific but pro- | 
vocative hypothesis, Schleidt replied: 

“One reason may be that in Japan wom- 

en’s marriages are usually arranged.” @ 
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| Having It Both Ways 


Some glancing blows at affairs of the heart 


Wanda: Ralph, what do Madame Bo- 
| vary, Catherine the Great, Helen of Troy 
and Bathsheba have in common? 
Ralph: They all went out with Warren 
Beatty? 
Wanda: Simulate seriousness, Ralph. 
I am about to make a point: these illustri- 
| ous women all had affairs while they were 
married, and I regard them as forerunners 
of today’s dramatic increase in wives who 
fool around, 

Ralph: Wanda, you've been reading 
sex books again. 

Wanda: You bet, Ralph. Right here in 
Linda Wolfe’s new book The Cosmo Re- 
port, a sex poll of 106,000 Cosmopolitan 
readers, it says “women’s infidelity has 
been rising precipitously.’ And here’s an- 
other new book, Having It Both Ways, A 
Report on Married Women with Lovers. 
Listen to the author, Elaine Denholtz: 
“Clearly an important sociological phe- 
nomenon is occurring. And it is outra- 
geously absent from the literature.” 

Ralph: Tommyrot, my sweet. Every- 
one knows it’s the husbands who bound 
around like randy chimps, not wives. 

Wanda: | mean no disrespect, hus- 
band of mine, but your thickheaded chau- 
vinism would embarrass even Norman 
Mailer. Facts are facts. In 1953 Kinsey 
found that 26% of wives had played 
around. Morton Hunt’s report for Play- 
boy, about 20 years later, set the figure at 
12% to 24%. Then the Redbook survey 
the number rose to 29%—and now the 
Cosmo poll shows it’s up to 54%. This is 
science, Ralph. 

Ralph: From such bastions of scientif- 
ic inquiry as Playboy, Redbook and 
Cosmo. Wanda, it’s a known fact that 
62.5% of folks who believe in sex polls also 
believe in the Easter Bunny, All you have 
to go on in these surveys is what people 
say, and we know from Freud and John 
Mitchell that what people say and what 
they do are two different things. Only the 
truly berserk blab about their sex lives to 
strangers, and that usually turns out to be 
a representative sample of the kind of air 
head who answers questionnaires in Save 
the Whales Quarterly or Mud Wrestling 
Digest. 

Wanda: Deeply felt and wrenching- 
ly rendered, Ralph. As Werner Erhard 
might say, I get it—you clearly feel 
threatened by the upsurge in sexual ad- 
venturousness in married women. And 
you have every right to be. Denholtz 
writes; “Affairs are and will be viewed 
with more compassion by the general 
public. Not approval, but understanding 
and sympathy.” And Wolfe concludes: 
“Apparently ... women now feel that 

infidelity, once chiefly a male province, 
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Catherine the Great by G.C. Grooth, 1748 
Forerunners of the wives of today. 


is theirs to explore as well.” Both books 
report that their women feel “entitled” 
to have affairs. 

Ralph: That's because— 

Wanda: No, no, sweetest. Before you 
launch into your standard speech on the 
Me decade, I have some news that might 
warm that stodgy heart of yours. It looks 
as though a lot of women are having these 
affairs for conservative reasons, to keep a 
marriage going until the kids grow up, or 
to create a crisis they hope will get the 
marriage back on track. Not that it works 





Bovary, in film, with Lover Léon Dupuis 
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| Western thought— 


| can be the motive, but more often loneli- 


all that well, though. Wolfe did 66 inter- 
views with straying wives for her 1975 
book, Playing Around, and 21 of the wom- 
en said the affairs were intended to pre- 
serve the marriage. But last year, she 
checked back. Only three of the 21 were 
still married. 

Ralph: Maybe screwing 
doesn timprove marriages. 

Wanda: Don’t be cynical, Ralph, or I 
will withhold the rest of the information 
that bolsters your sexist prejudices. Wom- 
en don’t often have affairs for sex. Unlike 
you men, ever eager to jump the secretary 
for an hour’s sport, women are not primar- 
ily interested in sex, but in a relationship, 
holding, caring, romance. 

Ralph: A stunning breakthrough in 


around | 


Wanda: Wolfe reports that revenge 


ness and isolation push women into infi- 
delity. They feel psychologically single. 
“Most women who have affairs while 
married,” she says, “do so because they do 
not feel married. They cannot commit 
themselves entirely to their spouse.” She 
quotes one woman saying she had an af- | 
fair purposely to break the bonds of trust 
with a husband who had no sexual interest 
in her, 

Ralph: Why didn’t the wife just con- 
front the husband or walk out? 

Wanda: Why can’t a woman be more 
like a man? Sex is communication. She 
was just sending her husband a message. 

Ralph: Adultery is adultery is adultery. 

Wanda: You are only slightly more 
judgmental than Torquemada, light of my 
life. As it happened, Cosmo women ap- 
pear to agree with you. Four-fifths of the 
women disapprove of infidelity. Women 
having affairs often feel rotten about be- 
traying their husbands, but they don’t 
seem able to stop. 

Ralph: Like Catherine the Great and 
Madame Bovary— 

Wanda: Wolfe says, “The urge for 
sexual loyalty seems to be a powerful and 
omnipresent female yearning.” Maybe a 
wife’s affair will become a standard signal 
that a marriage is over. 

Ralph: What about 
Denholtz? 

Wanda:\ was afraid you were going to 
ask. She agrees that women do not play 
around for trivial reasons, but she consid- 
ers her composite woman guilt-free, high 
energy, considerate, attractive, resource- 
ful, practical, a take-charge person with a 
raised consciousness. 

Ralph: Wow! If standards are that 
high for adultery, only three women a year 
will be eligible. Could it be that Wolfe and 
Denholtz are writing about two different 
countries? 

Wanda: Social science is a multifacet- 
ed endeavor, Ralph, and the cogencies of 
human experience often remain elusive. 

Ralph: Funny. That’s what I was going 
to say. —By John Leo 





your friend 
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A strategist of expression, Hepburn ranges from lofty contempt to girlish ardor in Waltz 


Divine Right 


THE WEST SIDE WALTZ 
by Ernest Thompson 


atharine Hepburn is one of the few ac- 

tresses in America who seem born to 
the blood royal. When she steps on a stage, 
she rules by divine right. The theater be- 
comes a throne room, the playgoer a loyal 
subject, Her imperious gaze, manner and 
gestures command the bent knee and the 
silent gasp of awe 

She is overpowering even when her 
acting skills are not. She is a master strate- 
gist of expression. Her voice has a narrow 
range, yet her use of it encompasses dis- 
missive contempt, romantic yearning, in- 
tellectual excitement, absolute shock 
quivering pain, girlish ardor and the un- 
bridled anger of Zeus 

It is lucky for Playwright Thompson 
author of On Golden Pond, that Hepburn 
brings all her voices to his slight comedy. 
which is virtually tongue-tied as to passion 
and skimpily plotted. Hepburn plays Mar- 
garet Mary Elderdice, a widow of about 
70, who is fiercely independent of mind 
but whose body is weakening. In the 
course of the play. physical declivity takes 
her from a cane to a walker to a wheel 
chair. Her lifeline is no longer in the palm 
of her hand 

Her apartment building is ailing as 
well. Once an elegant address on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper West Side, it is now suffering 
from the not-so-benign neglect of the 
landlord. Margaret Mary's chief joy and 
solace is playing the piano, mostly Strauss 
and Chopin waltzes in tandem with a 
violin-playing “maiden lady” of about 
50 named Cara Varnum (Dorothy Lou 
don). Both actresses “fake” their instru 
ments stylishly 

A good soul 





sexually repressed but 


90 


with a quirky sense of humor, Cara would 
like nothing better than to move in with 
Margaret Mary for mutual care and com- 
panionship. With aloof hauteur, the wid- 
ow indicates, as only Hepburn could, that 
Cara is non-U. Selfish, highhanded, un- 
feeling, Margaret Mary takes in a differ- 
ent roommate. Robin Bird (Regina Baff), 
a woman of about 30, is a Brooklyn spar- 
row with a broken wing. She has been 
wounded by her husband, who divorced 
her to turn homosexual. Robin brings out 
the possessive mother-tyrant in the wid- 
but in return Margaret Mary goads 
her into staking a personal claim on life 
Naturally, all ends well for all. The en- 
tire cast is tiptop, though when Hepburn 
smiles, audience eyes are bound to be 
glued to the sun goddess. The unlikeliest 
sight of all is the closing scene on the 
stage of Broadway's Ethel Barrymore 
Theater when Katharine Hepburn 
fakes” humility By T.E. Kalem 


Rue Tristesse 


MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 
Music, Lyrics by Stephen Sondheim 
Book by George Furth 

Directed by Harold Prince 


OW 


Hee Prince and Stephen Sondheim 
seem to have been born middle-aged 
Rue, disenchantment, a kind of middle 
aged rristesse recur in their collaborations 
In the most brilliant of them, Company 
and Follies, melancholia about marriage 
and success was imminent but airborne; in 
Merrily We Roll Along it falls with the 
thud of a foregone conclusion 

Duplicating the chronologically back- 
ward structure of the George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart 1934 play of the same title 
Merrily begins with the commencement 
address to the Class of "80 at Lake Forest 





Academy. The school’s most famous grad- 
uate, a hugely successful composer and 
film producer, Franklin Shepard (Jim 
Walton) prates of the need to compromise 
in order to get ahead. But when the musi- 
cal ends, and Franklin is the valedictorian 
of 1955, he gives a ringing. idealistic per- 
oration. In tracking back over the quarter- 
century, we watch this singularly unap- 
pealing hero being cruelly false to his wife, 
his best friend and his creative gift. Why? 
Outside of the cliché lure of Hollywood's 
big bucks, George Furth’s brittle, bitchy 
book never offers a plausible clue 

Considering that the members of the 
cast are in their late teens and early 20s 
the evening is studded with exemplary 
performances. Lonny Price brings an ago- 
nizing honesty and the humorous, woebe- 
gone mien of Woody Allen to the role of 
Franklin’s lyric-writing collaborator. Ann 
Morrison is perky and personable as an al- 
coholic film critic who relives her younger 
self as a smart, surging novelist 

Larry Fuller's choreography is mostly 
of the hop, skip and jump variety, rather 
like a discarded thought from Agnes de 
Mille’s brain. To save the saddest for last 
much of the show's score sounds like an 
aside from Sondheim. Fragmented strains 
from Pacific Overtures, A Little Night Mu- 
sic, Company and Follies filter through the 
air like aural ghosts. One ballad, Nota Day 
Goes By, beautifully captures the bitter- 
sweet mystery of love, and the single smash 
number of the musical, Good Thing Going 
has the stamp of permanence about it 
Frank Sinatra, who has impeccable judg- 
mentin such matters, hasalready recorded 
it in his current album. The album goes for 


$8.95. Merrily We Roll Along, at Broad- 
way’s Alvin Theater, goes for $35. Take 
your pick TEM. 





Price and Walton in Merrily We Roll Along 


iside by aside by aside by Sondheim 
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—Music 


Red, White and Blue Boulevardier 


Composer Virgil Thomson turns a hale and peppery 85 


The way to write American music 
is simple. All you have to do is be an 
American, and then write any kind of 
music you wish 

Virgil Thomson 


sa child in Kansas City, Mo., he 

banged out his first compositions 
al the piano, with the sustaining ped- 
al down and the dynamic level up 
Years later, an American sophisti- 
cate in Paris, he collaborated on an 
with Gertrude Stein, Four 
Saints in Three Acts, fashioning de- 
ceptively simple, homey music out of 
“Pigeons on the grass alas.” His 1937 
score for Filling Station, with its 
truck drivers, state troopers and gun- 
toting gangsters, became the first 
successful all-American ballet. Al- 
though serious composers generally 
have shunned film scores as hack 
work, he produced seven of them, 
and in 1949 collected a Pulitzer Prize 
for one, Louisiana Story. As music 
critic of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune from 1940 to 1954, he skewered 
arrogance and stupidity in the musi- 
cal establishment with a perceptive 
gusto unknown since the critical hey- 
day of George Bernard Shaw. Composer 
Aaron Copland, his contemporary, calls 
him “about as original a personality as 
America can boast.” This week, in what 
is far from the least of his accomplish- 
ments, Virgil Thomson turns a hale and 
peppery 85 

The occasion was marked earlier this 
month with a concert performance of 
Four Saints at Carnegie Hall. Thomson 
bounded onstage for tumultuous curtain 
calls, still pink-cheeked and cherubic and 
grinning impishly. A recording of Four 
Saints is now being made and is due out 
next year. A new collection of his writings, 
A Virgil Thomson Reader, has just been is- 
sued (Houghton Mifflin: 582 pages; $25) 
Convivially holding court in the suite that 
he has occupied for decades in Manhat- 
tan’s Chelsea Hotel, the old boy (as he has 
been fondly called) chats with a stream of 
visitors while fielding a barrage of calls 
from well-wishers and colleagues. (The 
phone’s bell is amplified to fire-alarm in- 
tensity because of his partial deafness, his 
one apparent concession to age.) 

A red, white and blue boulevardier, 
his native good sense sharpened with Pa- 
risian wit, Thomson deftly sidesteps the 
question of his reaction to all the tributes 
“I don’t know what my emotions are. I 
don't give them names. If you give names 
to your feelings, then you are stuck with 


| them.” Chatting with fellow Composer 


| 
t 


Philip Glass—whose opera Satyagraha 
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The composer and his score: essentially a predecessor 








Critical Quips 
Sampler of Thomson's writings: 


On Beethoven's Egmont Overture. An 
hors d’oeuvre. Nobody's digestion was 
ever spoiled by it and no latecomer has 
ever lost much by missing it. 

On Jascha Heifetz’s Mozart. [It] tries 
... to make out of the greatest musi- 
cian the world has ever known some- 
thing between a sentimental Pierrot 
and a Dresden china clock. 

On the New York Philharmonic (1943). 
The sound of it has of late years been 
more like an industrial blast than like a 
musical communication. 

On Die Meistersinger. It is unique 
among Wagner's theatrical works in 
that none of the characters gets mixed 
up with magic or takes drugs. 

On U.S. Vocal Music. [There are not] 
five American “art composers” who 
can be compared, as song writers, for 
either technical skill or artistic respon- 
sibility, with Irving Berlin. 

On His Own Criticism. | thought of 
myself as a species of knight-errant at- 
tacking dragons singlehandedly and 
rescuing musical virtue in distress. 











has been the most discussed piece of the 
year—he succinctly bridges the gap be- 
tween his own down-home aesthetic and 
Glass’s new-wave minimalism: “Glass 
makes an opera in Sanskrit, and I make 
an opera in Gertrude Stein.” 
Thomson has always been a man 





~Of broad artistic sympathies. Four 
= Saints astonished its first listeners 
“with its folksy, hymnlike tunes 


drawn from the composer's Baptist 
background and sung by an all-black 
cast. Although the 1928 work has 
dated badly—a little of Gertrude 
Stein is, after all, a lot of Gertrude 
Stein—it is still a landmark, some- 
thing that served to define what 
“American” was between the wars. 
In other works, Thomson has dab- 
bled in modality and flirted with se- 
rialism; like Ives, he is not above 
quoting a famous melody (like My 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee) when it suits 
his expressive purposes. The French 
influence on him is strong, as befits a 
prize pupil of Nadia Boulanger; the 
opening chords of the Louisiana Sto- 
ry suite might have been harmonized 
by Ravel. But whatever the style, the 
music is always unmistakably Thom- 
son’s; attractively urbane, piquant, 
eminently civilized. 

Despite his cordiality to Glass, 
Thomson asserts: “There is less origi- 
nality in music today than 50 years 
ago or 75 years, when it was booming. 
The major action now is the distillation of 
the novelties of 30 years ago.” Ever the 
critic, he pithily appraises such composers 
as Elliott Carter (“not negligible”), John 
Cage (“a certain comic value”) and Roger 
Sessions (“for the school and college 
trade’’). Erik Satie, the sardonic French 
aesthete who raised understatement to a 
cardinal principle of composition, is still 
his ideal and greatest influence. 





Oo” of the last survivors, along 
with Copland and Sessions, of an im- 
portant generation of composers that 
included Walter Piston, Roy Harris, | 
Douglas Moore, Howard Hanson and Leo 
Sowerby, Thomson’s lasting contributions | 
are likely to be the two operas he wrote 
with Stein (the second was the 1947 The 
Mother of Us All) and his criticism. Critic 
Thomson cheerfully concurs about the op- 
eras, at least: “I think I am a good opera 
composer. There have been some 3,000 
performances of The Mother of Us All. It 
makes you know it is foolproof.” No major 
opera house has yet produced a Thomson 
opera, and the composer is puzzled by the 
neglect. But in the long run he is philo- 
sophical: “I agree with one French critic | 
who said that I am essentially a predeces- 
sor.’ Of what? That is for his successors to 
decide. “Some artists close things,” says 


Thomson. “I am the kind who opens 
things.” By Michael Walsh. Reported by | 


Nancy Newman/New York 
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One should | — | 
first pull the What Price Pavarotti Inc.? 


= 
fig ers fang In a new role, the one-man conglomerate sells singing short 


before telling 
the world that 


he ts the killer 
of tigers” 


he opera probably should have been 

called Verdi's Radames instead of 
Aida. Never mind that more important 
roles are assigned to the eponymous so- 
prano heroine and her mezzo nemesis, 
Amneris. In San Francisco last week, the 
attention and the money (up to $750 for 
scalpers’ tickets) was on the tenor. Of 
course, the man who was singing Verdi's 
Egyptian captain for the first time in his 
career was no ordinary performer: it was 
the portly mink-coat model, frequent 
guest on the Tonight show, American Ex- 
press-card pitchman, would-be movie 


been moving into the heavier spinto reper- 
tory, forsaking the Lord Arthur Talbots 
and Tonios of Bellini and Donizetti for 
roles that call for weightier, more declam- 
atory singing—Enzo in Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda, for example, and Riccardo in 
Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera. \n doing so, 
however, Pavarotti has sacrificed much of 
his freshness and lyric bloom 

Last week the only “money” note for 
the tenor in Aida—the high B-flat at the 
end of Celeste Aida—was rough and rag- 
ged, belted out with a desperate fortissimo 
instead of the more difficult pianissimo 


that Verdi called for in the score. Else- 
where, Pavarotti’s eyes clung to the safety 
of the prompter’s box and the conductor's 
baton, leaving most of the acting to Sopra- 


star and, these days, part-time primissimo 
tenore. Yes, Giorgio, there is still a Lu- 
ciano Pavarotti, superstar 

But at what price? What has become 


So speaks Rumi, the 
revered 13th century 
mystic poet of Persia, in 
Paul Twitchell’s timeless 
story of his own travels 
to the farthest reaches of 
cosmic realization. 

And in truth the world 
today is filled with those 
claiming intimate, arcane 
knowledge of God and the 
ability to lead others to IT, 
without the slightest 
evidence that they have 
such knowledge or such 
ability. 

But Paul Twitchell, as 
have all the great ECK 
Masters of ECKANKAR for 
untold centuries, writes 
with the compelling voice 
of one who has experienced 
the light, the sound, the 
love and wisdom of the 
Absolute Being; one who has 
evolved beyond religion 
and science and dogma, 
one who has voyaged past 





The primo tenore as Radames and Margaret Price as Aida in San Francisco's new production 


Exploring weightier, declamatory repertory at a sacrifice of freshness and lyric bloom 


of the sweet voice that made its owner the | no Margaret Price (battling a bronchial 


the very boundaries of 
spiritual reality itself, and 
returned with... 


THE TIGER'S FANG 


A true account 
of the ultimate journey 


by Paul Twitchell 


Published by ECKANKAR 
120 Scott Drive « Menlo Park, CA 94025 














most affecting Rodolfo of his generation 
in Puccini's La Bohéme? What has befall- 
en the technique that allowed Pavarotti to 
toss off the famous nine high Cs in an aria 
from Donizetti's La Fille du Régiment 
with the effortless abandon that marks 
only the greatest tenors? What has hap- 
pened to the suave phrasing and sure 
sense of style, which made his recording of 
Nessun dorma from Turandot an example 
to musicians everywhere? Have Pavarot- 
ti’s duties as operatic emissary to the 
world begun to interfere with what got 
him the job in the first place—his voice? 
The answer, alas, appears to be yes 

At the San Francisco Opera's glitter- 
ing new production of Aida, a capacity au- 
dience—plus 3,000 more Pavarotti fans, 
watching a closed-circuit broadcast in 
a nearby auditorium, as well as live- 


infection but singing well nonetheless) 
and Stefania Toczyska, a sultry Polish 
mezzo and a star of the future, whose Am- 
neris blazed with passionate fury 

One wonders why Pavarotti, 46, is 
risking his voice and reputation on parts 
that do not fit him. But then for Luciano 
Pavarotti Inc., a multinational conglom- 
erate, singing appears on its way to be- 
coming a sideline in a continuing manu- 
facture of commercialism and hype. No 
doubt Pavarotti, as his voice naturally 
darkens with age, will keep on exploring 
new repertory, in part to keep pace with | 
his chief rival for tenoristic supremacy, 
Placido Domingo, whose voice is more 
versatile and better suited to such an un- 
dertaking. There are still flashes of the old 
form, as in the recent London recording of 
La Traviata, on which Lucianissimo sings 


Qty. #0105 The Tiger’s Fang $2.50 
Total retail $ 
CA residents add 6% Sales Tax $___ 
TOTAL DUE $______ 
Mail to: ECKANKAR P.O. Box 3100 
Dept. 123, Menlo Park, CA 94025 
Also available at many fine bookstores 


Alfredo’s De’ miei bollenti spiriti with his 
talent in full cry. But such moments in live 
performances over the past couple of years 
are becoming steadily rarer. What be- 
comes a legend most? In Pavarotti’s case, 
singing well. —By Michael Walsh 


television viewers in Germany, Austria 
and Spain—saw and heard him struggle 
unsuccessfully against the vocally un- 
grateful requirements of Radames. Not 
content with being the world’s foremost 


lyric tenor, Pavarotti in recent years has | 
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ae pocket Deary cowl : 


This year, why not wrap up your best wishes for important names, addresses and phone numbers 
the holidays with TIME Magazine. The news- ...plus useful tables, charts, maps and conversion 
magazine that invented the newsmagazine. And information. 


the name that means news to more people in 
more places around the world than any other 
single source. 

And right now, you can give a whole year’s 
worth of TIME’s colorful coverage (52 weekly 
issues) at the low holiday gift rate of only $29. 
That's a $7 savings off the regular sub- 
scription price. 

Along with your gift of TIME, your 
friends will also receive a bonus...the 
handsome 1982 Pocket Diary and Planner. 
This elegant Diary features a convenient 
“week-at-a-glance” appointment planner 
for the entire year...memo pages for 


We'll send you a Diary FREE for each gift of 
TIME you give...so you'll have something extra to 
wrap and send or put under the tree to annownce 
your gift subscription. 

To give TIME to friends, family, colleagues— 
anyone, in fact, who enjoys good reading and 

lively reporting—just fill in and return 

the accompanying card. Or, for faster 
si service, call toll-free: 1-800-621-8200 (in 
wt | Illinois: 1-800-972-8302). 

You'll save with TIME’s once-a-year 
gift rate, and receive a FREE Pocket 
Diary and Planner to announce your 
order before the holidays. 
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Exposing Secrets of the Closet 








THE LANGUAGE OF CLOTHES by Alison Lurie 


Random House; 273 pages; $20 


1 n the age of electronic babble and self- 
actualization, people sometimes fall si- 
lent. Their clothes, on the other hand, nev- 
er shut up. In her first work of nonfiction, 
Novelist Alison Lurie contends that cloth- 
ing even has a complete grammar, a com- 
plex syntax and a large vocabulary. The 
accent, however, is rarely standard Eng- 
lish. In Lurie’s view, our apparel often 
speaks in the spicy euphemisms of a 
stand-up comic or trumpets the dim 
promises of a politician. The author has 
previously parodied social—and sexual— 
intercourse in her novels (The War Be- 
tween the Tates, The Nowhere City, Real 
People and Only Children) . In The Lan- 
guage of Clothes, she perceptively treats 
contemporary fashion as established par- 
ody. Paring the flash and roller-glitter of 
costume, her book becomes an intellec- 
tually provocative strip tease. Fashion, 
claims Lurie, is not the result of commer- 
cial brainwashing or a conspiracy of cou- 
turiers. Rather, contemporary costumes 
are the sartorial equivalent of free speech. 

But that freedom does not always lead 
to the clearest statements, Today, she in- 
sists, fashion has become a Tower of Ba- 
bel: “The BBC cameraman who buys his 


| gear when on assignment in the States, 





and the American lady executive whose 
clothes were made in Italy, are in a sense 
imaginary citizens of Los Angeles and 
Rome, and may be expected to manifest 
some of the traits associated with these cit- 
ies.” Of course, some people simply do not 
care what their apparel says about them: 
“An article may be worn because it is 
warm or rainproof or handy to cover up a 
wet bathing suit—in the same way that 
persons of limited vocabulary use the 





Excerpt 
hi Black underwear, in the 
popular imagination, is al- 
ways erotic . . . however, it may also 
indicate a practical nature, since 
black always looks fresh... Such 
simple black underthings are often 
worn by thoughtful, intellectual | 
women who take sex very seriously. 
Lacy and revealing black lingerie, | 
on the other hand, is sophisticated, 
daring and occasionally wicked in 
its implications. Women who prefer 
it are more likely to become bored 
with partners, places and sexual po- 
sitions; they are also less likely to 
sit up in bed exclaiming tearfully 
“Oh, this is awful! What am § y | 
I doing?’ ” | 











| 
| 
| 
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New York couple displays haute couture 


phrase ‘you know’ or adjectives such as 
‘great’ or ‘fantastic.’ ” 

Most folks, however, remain prisoners 
of their wardrobes. Lurie rummages there 
and discovers a boutique of conflicting de- 
sires. The career woman who carries both 
a no-nonsense briefcase and a quilted 
handbag is sending contradictory signals. 
The young movie mogul in an $800 sports 
coat over a J.C. Penney denim shirt adver- 
tises his wealth while feigning his disre- 
gard of it. A frilly apron worn over a se- 
vere black dress announces that a woman 
is only playing at housekeeping. 


By European standards, Americans | 


often seem inappropriately dressed. When 
vacationing, says the author, they “wear 


| clothes suitable for a trip toa disaster area, 


or for a visit to a zoo or a museum: com- 


| fortable, casual, brightly colored, relative- 


ly cheap: not calculated to arouse envy or 
pick up dirt.” At home, what the author 
deems “regional speech” controls fashion. 
New Englanders still favor the conserva- 
tive and tweedy British look. The white 
dress embellished with large flowers 
reigns in the South as an announcement 
that one can afford a laundress. Midwest- 
ern men favor suits the color of plowed 
cornfields. The Western states bloom with 
cowboy boots and ten-gallon hats. The 
California style, however, draws out the 
best in Lurie: “Clothes tend to fit more 
tightly than is considered proper else- 
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Tourists, a sculpture by Duane Hanson 
Dressed for a trip to a disaster area 


where, and to expose more flesh Virtu- 
ous working-class housewives may wear 
outfits that in any other part of the country 
would identify them as medium-priced 
whores.” Children’s clothing conveys dif- 
ferent kinds of signals, Lurie believes 
Vorking-class children don suits and fan- 
cy dresses for a weekend outing. The mid- 
dle-class kids are the ones in jeans, sneak- 
ers and T shirts. The blue-collar children 
express upward aspirations by their 
miniature adult costumes; the white- 
collar children, notes Lurie, “are not ex- 
pected to do more than equal their par- 
ents’ status, and at the moment they are 
on probation.” 

Elsewhere, Lurie detects a curious 
connection between the two most publi- 
cized American styles, preppie and punk 
In their Brooks Bros. and L.L. Bean gear, 
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preppies favor useless buckles on loafers. 
buttons on Oxford-cloth collars, straps on 
raincoats and safety pins on kilted skirts. 
These fastenings strike the author as pow- 
erful agents of emotional restraint. 
Punkers, on the other hand, leave zippers 
sagging, shirts unbuttoned and wear safe- 
ty pins through their cheeks as though the 
flesh itself is literally exploding with rage. 
The styles may be disparate, Lurie con- 
cludes, but “both graphically convey the 
sense of a world, or a personality, in grave 
danger of coming apart.” 
This message of class confusion may 
be overstated, but Lurie’s reports from the 
field of feminine fashion are witty and 
compact. On designer accessories: “Very 
ugly brown plastic handbags, which, be- 
cause they were boldly stamped with the 
| letters ‘LV,’ . . . cost far more than similar 
but less ugly brown leather handbags.” On 
excess jewelry: a “lower-middle-class or 
nouveau riche indicator of sensual laxity.” 
The “Annie Hall” look: “I’m only playing; 
I’m not really big enough to wear a man’s 
pants.” On executive skirts: “Ordinary 
gestures like sitting on a low sofa or step- 
ping over a puddle become difficult.” On 
high heels: “The halting tiptoe gait they 
produce is thought provocative—perhaps 
because it guarantees that no woman 
wearing them can outrun a man who is 
chasing her.” On edible underwear: “If 
clothes were words, these would be like 
talking with your mouth full.” Such in- 
sights are the constructs of fiction rather 
than the battlements of feminism. Lurie, 
after all, is neither psychologist nor sociol- 
ogist; she remains a novelist 

Like other writers who have had 
clothing on their minds—Dickens, Proust 
and Balzac—Lurie can be cranky, bright, 
bitchy and as startling as a nudist at a 
dress ball. The Language of Clothes may 
never be used as a standard text, but it is 
ideal for those who want to slip into some- 
thing more comfortable. —By 1D. Reed 


Alison Lurie 
Startling as a nudist at a dress ball. 
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| sponsible. In hope of proving his theory, 





Tides of War 


A trio of strong thrillers 





or a few heady peacetime years, the 

Normandie was the most magnificent 
ship afloat. The dining room, it was boast- 
ed, was longer and more lustrous than the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. But when the 
French liner burned and capsized at its 
Manhattan dock in 1942, it was not so 
much its beauty that was mourned as the 
loss of one of the fastest passenger ships 
ever built, then being refitted as an Allied 
troop transport that could outrun any U- 
boat. In Normandie Triangle (Arbor 
House; 475 pages; $13.95), Novelist Justin 
Scott evokes the grace and power of the 
great ship even as he describes its destruc- 
tion and welds an ambitious Nazi strata- 
gem to the smoldering hulk. 

The U.S. Navy insists that the Nor- 
mandie’s sinking was accidental. Like 
many real-life experts, however, the nov- 
el’s hero, Steven Gates, a naval architect 
who was aboard the ship when it burned, 
is convinced that Nazi saboteurs were re- 


Gates quits his top-level designing job and 
joins a salvage crew on the ship. 

On another side of the triangle is the 
man who engineered the liner’s demise, a 
Nazi spy posing as a Dutch salvage expert. 
Code-named the Otter, he is the illegiti- 
mate son of Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, 
head of German military intelligence, and 
thus has unlimited backing in a behind- 
the-lines war of disruption and sabotage 
aimed at closing the Port of New York. 

The Triangle’s overt heroes belong toa 
tough little unit called Group M, which 
spearheaded British intelligence in New 
York. They are engaged in a desperate ef- 
fort to pin down Otter and keep the Atlan- 
tic sea lanes open. As an ironic result of 
Gates’ own efforts to track down the master 
saboteur, the British group is convinced 
that he is the Otter. Gates meanwhile has 
found out that the German has smuggled 
over a minisub and plans to torpedo the 
Queen Mary with 15,000 troops aboard. 

Justin Scott made his reputation in 
1978 with The Shipkiller, a superbly writ- 
ten thriller that also had the sea and re- 
venge as its themes. In Normandie, he is 
again a virtuoso of technical detail and 
characterization. 

A compulsion of another sort drives 
Schism (Crown; 310 pages; $12.95), by Bill 
Granger. Father Leo Tunney, a Roman 
Catholic missionary and sometime CIA 
operative, totters back to civilization from 
the Cambodian jungle, where he has been 
missing for 20 years. Why? Before ship- 
ping him back to his order in Florida, the 
Company does its unsubtle best to pry the 
answer from the emaciated priest. Back 
home, Tunney attracts a lot of profession- 
al interest. There is a top KGB operative 
from Moscow, a sacerdotal snooper from 
the Vatican, a cold-blooded loner from a | 
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EXPENSE LOG 


A simple compelte. 
accurate record of 
Medical Insurance SALESMEN — EXECUTIVES 
Claims and Medical at i : ~- Keep track of 

Expense Tax Deductions c r oS 5 e AUTO 


o 


Simplifies Claim Forms 
Speeds Refund Checks 

Saves Taxes 

Summary of Medicare Benefits 
Envelopes for Bills, etc 


2 ‘eckly 
Vest Pocket 


#735 Monthly 
Coat Pocket 


#730 Monthly 
Vest Pocket 





TRAVEL 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Fits LR.S, Rules 
Complete — Accurate 
Simplifies Tax Returns 


America’s Leading Publishers of Simplitied Bookkeeping. Payroll, Travel Expense and Home Budget Books © All Dome books may be purchased wherever stationery and office supplies are sold 


The Dome Building, Providence, Rhode Island 02903 ¢ Los Angeles, CA ® Chicago, IL ¢ Atlanta, GA ¢ Dallas, TX 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ORGANIZED BY THE MUSEUMS OF GENEVA: 
NOVEMBER 7, 1981 - MUSEE D’ART ET D'HISTOIRE, MUSEE D’ETHNOGRAPHIE, MUSEE BARBIER-MULLER. 
JANUARY 31, 1982 MADE POSSIBLE BY A GRANT FROM MOBIL 


ART OF THEARCHAIC INDONESIANS 


1981 Mobil Corporation 














Bering 
bands imported 
tobacco 


Bering is no newcomer to imported 
tobaccos. We have used them since 
1905. We import the finest natural long- 
leaf filler, binder and wrapper tobaccos 
for Bering cigars. We grow most of our 
wrapper tobacco on our plantation in 
Honduras, where we were 
one of the first to introduce 
the best Cuban seed. 

Bering’s imported long- 
filler is blended in the tradi- 
tional manner, “married” 
for a true blend before being 
made into cigars. Bering’s 
free and easy draw gives 
you the full taste, aroma 
and mellowness that only a 
true blend plus choice all 
natural tobacco binder and 
wrapper afford. 

Even though Berings are 
made in the cigar famous 
city of Tampa, you'll usually 
find them among the im- 
ports because we're the best 
of both . . .finest 100% im- 
ported tobaccos; finest Tam- 
pa craftsmanship. For taste, 
aroma and mellowness we 
invite comparison with any 
other imported or domestic 
cigar. Smoke a Bering today 

. .and enjoy the difference. 
Plaza, Imperial, Corona 
Grande, Corona Royale and 
other cigars in your choice 
of Natural, Maduro and 
Candela wrapper. 


Bering 
Maker of fine cigars of 
imported tobacco since 1905 


Corral, Wodiska y Ca, Tampa, Florida 
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A tough little unit called Group M. 


Washington intelligence unit and enough 
assorted goons to fill a San Quentin pro- 
duction of A Chorus Line 

What they are all after is a journal in 
which the priest describes a Cambodia- 
based Soviet military project that could 
trigger World War III. The priest's jour- 
nal is finally retrieved by a comely, red- 








haired reporter, Rita Macklin, who, un- | 


like most other fictional red-haired 
reporters, is both credible and vulnerable 
Schism, like his first novel, November 
Man, shows Bill Granger to be deft at 
high-wire suspense. His prose has the grit- 
ty tone of a Le Carré and a special feeling 
for a burned-out case 


Iso in the combat zone of the spirit is 

Stefan Kanfer’s Fear Itself (Putnam; 
215 pages; $12.95). Set for the most part in 
Europe, New York and Washington, his 
novel is a deeply felt portrayal of Nazi sav- 
agery, the specific horror of the Holocaust, 
the courage of the few, and a slumbrous, 
insensitive America. It is largely the story 
of Niccolo Levi, a talented young Jewish 


derground in his native Italy because, as 
he says, “nobody promised anything ex- 
cept survival, which is what an Italian Jew 
did best.” 

Levi's extraordinary memory and a 
chameleonic talent for impersonation en- 
able him to evade capture for a while 
When the Germans do catch him, he is 
sent to the same Polish death camp where 
his child has been killed and his wife is dy- 
ing. Her final moments permanently 
change Levi's life: “He understood every- 
thing now. He looked past the chimneys at 
the dull sun. It was at its midway point 
Noon. Poland’s winter. 1944. He was to 
remember it as his last sane moment.” 

At the same time in Washington, 
ED.R., weary and wasting, cannot under- 
stand why Jews are making such impas- 
sioned efforts to have him halt the Holo- 
caust. “Always as if no one else were 








actor who, by late 1943, has joined the un- | 








~HOWOLD 
 ISOLD? 


| And Are You? 





In a country like Gabon, you've had 
it at age 40. In the U.S., you can 
begin a career at 80. The fact is 
age is relative; you are only as old 
as your physical and mental health 
makes you. 

It’s also a fact that the world is 
| getting older. By the year 2,000, the 
| amount of older people will double 

in the United States and increase 
by 158% in developing countries. 
The sad fact is that millions of this 
| earth’s elder citizens are having a 
hard time and are being abandoned 
to the pain of starvation, the humili- 
ation of neglect. With every tick of 
the clock, the situation gets worse. 

You can help us to help them. 

We're the special international 

appeal which concerns itself with 
| helping the aged in some seventy 
nations including the U.S. We turn 
money into food, blankets, medical 
care, self-help projects. 

Your day will come. Please don't 
let that clock keep ticking | 








= - 


Please send your contribution 
today ($144 for 1 year; $36 for 

3 months, $12 for | month). En- | 
close your name and address and 
| we'll send you photo and details 
of the “Gran” you have adopted. 





Make checks payable to HELP THE AGED 
and mail to: HELP THE AGED, Suite 712, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20005. 
Your contribution is tax deductible. 
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Fly to Toronto. Ride to your hotel. 
Walk toyour business Sabpotntments. 

























=* —== a Walk to the centre of the business district. 
a SS — If you have business downtown, you may never 
> need your overcoat. Since the Royal York anchors 


Toronto’s underground city, you can take advan- 
tage of direct connections to eleven major office 

te buildings and hundreds of shops and services. 
<a - fem lhe airport bus leaves from our side door every 
mas 20 minutes. The stock exchange is virtually 
around the corner. And should you need it, there’s 
also an underground link to the subway and 
Union Station. 


Walk into the Acadian Room for a 
great breakfast buffet. After a hearty 
breakfast from the Acadian Room buffet, 
you're ready to take on anything. Later in 
the day, you’ll have 12 other restaurants 
and lounges to choose from in the Royal 
York. There’s a 24-hour snack shop and 
room service is available until 1 a.m. 
: 















Walk across the lobby and 
catch a star at the Imperial 
Room. This year’s lineup is as 
impressive as ever. Lena Horne, 
Suzanne Somers, Roger Miller, 
and of course Tony Bennett are 
all on the schedule. Be sure to 
ask who is playing when you 
make your room reservation. 


Or don’t walk. Have a mecting right in your room. 
If it’s just a small meeting, why not have it in your 
room? For larger conferences, book any one of our 
thirty meeting rooms. We can accommodate from 10 
to 2200 in comfort and style 






Reserve-A-Room (toll free) 1-800-462-7472 


than New York State 


CP Hotels 


Royal York 





From Astronomy to Zool- 
ogy. From Chemistry to 
Biology to Genealogy to— 
you name it—Time Incor- 
porated's newest maga- 
zine takes you ona 
rewarding, memorable 
voyage of discovery every 
month. You look into every 
area of innovation, appli- 
cation, controversy, in 
every arena of science. 
Because DISCOVER is a 
magazine written by 
writers who know science, 
for readers who want the 
facts made clear, the mys- 
terious explained, the un- 
forgettable brought to the 
printed page with powerful 
pictures. To subscribe, 
phone toll-free today: 
1-800-621-8200. In Illinois: 
800-972-8302. 


DISCOVER 


THE ARTIFICIAL HEART 
DROUGHT USA 
PSYCHIC SCARS 

IM ATLANTA 





074253 


Science. The Great Adventure 
bee | ALoTOrTHE 


ABUSES CHILDREN 





Horrible as it may seem, bat- 
ren Shoop heb at part 
' i of the child abuse problem. 

ever i | Seer” ] About one million children in 

need | Antonyms America are abused every year. 

| Ferd, il clear type Some are emotionally abused 

Why pay mor: —belittled, teased or in some 
and only $7.9 ($8.95 tumb-indexed). way made to feel inferior. 
Others are sexually abused and 
still others suffer from neglect. 
Those who somehow manage 
to survive are scarred for life. 
The situation is desperate but 
not hopeless. Over 80% of the 
abusers can be helped. We 
know what to do but we can't 
do it alone. 


a, children are 
Unless you help. 



















elf-Ther 
$ for the apy 


STUTTERER 


Send for our 104-page self-therapy 
book describing how stutterers can 
help themselves. $2.00 
Speech Foundation of America 


152 Lombardy Rd., Memphis, TN 38111 
A non-profit organization 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 


NEW YORK PUBLISHER | fp cevicrcicussue. 
Box 2866, Chicago, III. 60690 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly Ad| 
and juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. Counc 
Send for free, illustrated 40-page brochure V-85 
Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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Books 


suffering.” sighs the President. “What 
about the French? What about the Chi- 
nese? What about our own boys at Anzio 
and Midway?” 

Or New York, where American and 
German agents hunt and are hunted? 
Manhattan-based OSS Agent Car! Berlin 
picks up a trail that leads to something 
big. Berlin, a German-born Jew, learns 
that Levi has escaped the death camp and 
is already in the U.S. His purpose: to 
stamp the plight of the Jews on the world’s 
conscience by assassinating Roosevelt. 
This seems incredible: the Italian actor is 
in Hollywood beginning a movie career 


even though he can barely speak English. 


However, Levi's disappearance from a 
film studio sets off a cross-country chase. 
With a sackful of disguises, Levi makes his 
way to Warm Springs, Ga., where F.D.R. 
is soaking his paralyzed legs. The show- 
down brings on Nazi agents and a three- 
way shootout, though that is not the way 
the story ends. 

For all the blood between its pages, 
Fear Itself is a celebration of life. Kanfer, 
Books editor of TIME and author of The 
Eighth Sin, a 1978 novel about Nazi efforts 
to exterminate gypsies, writes with wit, 
subtlety and passion. Not all the ire is di- 
rected at the death-camp butchers. In pas- 
sages as sardonic as any ever written 
about war-bloated Hollywood, Kanfer de- 
scribes the unconcern of some successful 
American Jews for their doomed brethren 
in Europe. It is a part of the terrible secret 
that Fear Itself embodies in an exciting 
work of fiction —By Michael Demarest 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. An Indecent Obsession, 
McCullough (1 last week) 

. Cujo, King G) 
No Time for Tears, Freeman 
The Hotel New Hampshire, 
Irving Q) 
Remembrance, Steel (7) 
Noble House, Clavell (4) 
The Cardinal Sins, Greeley (8) 
The Last Ambassador, Kalb 
The Legacy, Fast (5) 
Baja Oklahoma, Jenkins 


NONFICTION 

Richard Simmons’ Never-Say-Diet 
Book, Simmons (1) 

A Light in the Attic, Silverstein 


wn 


cw emrnnw 


we 


3. How to Make Love toa Man, 
Penney (3) 

4. The Lord God Made Them All, 
Herriot (6) 

5. Elvis, Goldman (7) 

6. The Beverly Hills Diet, Mazel (4) 

7. Cosmos, Sagan (9) 


oo 


Pathfinders, Shee/y (2) 

9. Weight Watchers 365-Day Menu 
Cookbook, Weight Watchers 
International 

A Few Minutes with Andy Rooney, 
Rooney 


i¢ 


Computed by TIME trom more than 1,000 participating bookstores. 
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IN YOUR SEARCH FOR 
A LONGER LASTING CAR, 
_ REMEMBER LONGEVITY 
IS HEREDITARY. 











As car prices have spiralled, so have peoples built automobiles. Nowhere is that philosophy 
expectations of what they should get for their better embodied than in the Volvos of today. 
money. Recent findings show that Volvo life expec- 


A recent study by the Roper organization, for tancy is 1/3 longer than the average life expectan- 
instance, has shown that Americans plan to keep cy of all other cars on the road* 
their cars longer. So if you expect your next 

Which could explain why more new car to last a long time, 
and more people are buying Volvos. make sure you marry into 

For 55 years, Volvo’ philosophy the night VOLVO _ 
has been to produce durable, well- family. A car you can believe in. 
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Semen coe Seperic? 


of Bacardi light #7 , WS 4 —e, 
rum over ice , 2 ‘ 


BACARDI 
and Tonic 


y) i 
in a tall glass \ 7 ? A a. > are. 
Top with tonic ¢ ; 3 | Ty , BACARDI co 
and lime or “ . ; ; rk 


SAN us AN 
lemon slice. Stir. 










RDED TO * Ae 
5 eet 


- BACARDI Daiquiri 
_ Classic greeting. 
Shake or blend 
_ juice of halfa 
~_ lime orlemon 
> and % tsp. sugar 
(or use prepared 
4 mix), with 14 oz. 
Bacardi light 
and crushed 
ice. Strain and 
serve in acock- 
tail glass or on 
the rocks. 

















BACARDI Pina Colada 
Cheery! Shake or 
blend 1 oz. cream 
of coconut and 
2 0z. pineapple 
_4 juice (or use pre- 
4 pared mix), with 
1% oz. Bacardi 
dark and crushed 
ice. Serve tall with 
ice and pineapple 


























BACARDI 

and Coke 

Tis areason to be 
jolly. Splasha 
jigger of Bacardi 
dark over ice ina 
tall glass. Pour on 
the Coca-Cola. Stir. 





BACARDI and Ice 
Cheers! Toast and taste Bacardi 
dark rum for what it really is. Just 
= pour 2 jiggers over ice. Sip. And 
smile! It tastes good mixed because 
it tastes good unmixed. 





BACARDL, rum. The mixable one. 


BACAR! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS DF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. “COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY THE SAME PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
SEND FOR FREE DELUXE RECIPE BOOKLET (©1978 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., 2100 BISCAYNE BLVD. MIAMI, FL. 33137 RUM 80 PROOF 








pine have ahead for 
siness and an ear for music. 


As well as an eye for beauty. Which accounts for the 
increasing popularity of Sony's Cassette-Corders among 
top executives. 

The stereo recording and playback capabilities of the 


TCS-310 and the revolutionary M-1000 (Micro) are re- 


markably sharp and clear. Which gives you a distinct 
advantage at meetings or during dictation. Stereo micro 
phones are built into both machines, as are mono 
speakers (in case you want to let others listen in 

But when you want to listen all by yourself soi you put 
on the featherweight stereo headphones and settle back 
with your favorite music, you'll be sure that buyinga Sony 
Cassette-Corder was yet another brilliant executive 
decision. STEREO CASSETTE-CORDERS 


©1398 y Corporat { Amer y sdemark of Sony Corpor Models shown: T 














SON Y 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


ied with TC 
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| n federal court in Brooklyn, a tall, sad 
young man from Boston College has 
been on trial more than a month, accused 


games during the 1978-79 season. Perhaps 
he will learn the jury’s verdict this week. 
His name is Rick Kuhn, and except for 
the eyes, he seems younger than 26. He sits 
at the defense table alone, but in the com- 
pany of four other defendants, men with 
even older eyes and Damon Runyon- 
sounding names, including convicted ex- 
tortionist Jimmy (“the Gent”) Burke. The 
testimony has been a seamy accounting of 
gamblers, kids, bribes and beating Har- 
vard by “less than twelve.” 

Strangely, this is the first time a col- 
lege player has ever actually stood trial on 
the charge of point shaving. Before, there 
were guilty pleas. But neither the press nor 
the public has appeared too interested in 
the trial. Except in Boston, little feeling 


ders. The matter may be a 
simple one of honor forfeit- 
ed ata young age, but it may 
also tell of the innocence of 
an age lost altogether. 
Around college basket- 
ball, “scandal” is a word 
from 1951 or 1961, outdated 
now. Sportswriter Arthur 
Daley, writing of the ‘51 fix 
charges involving 33 play- 
ers at seven schools, ob- 
served: “All scandals are 
ugly, and this is a particu- . 
larly vicious one because it 
touches the presumably un- 
touched.” Can there be any 
such presumption in °81? 
Now the scandal may 
be that followers of college 
sports are incapable of be- 
ing scandalized. The well- 
known climate of corrup- 
tion, exploitation and 
hypocrisy is also well-docu- = 
mented, if only in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic 
Association's own rap 
sheets, so hard to keep up 
with these days. What was it 
again that was going on at 
the University of New Mex- 
ico? The University of 
Miami? The University of 
Colorado? Oregon State? 





| a 


State? All of these, and oth- 

ers, are nOW On N.C.A.A. probation. 
Because of the nature of the game, bas- 

ketball probably leads all sports in recruit- 

ing excesses. One great player can be 

enough for a championship. The usual ra- 





of shaving points in six B.C. basketball | 


has been stirred by the story. One won- | 


Arizona State? Oklahoma Shamed Captain Sweeney 


tionale for rule bending—“everyone does 
it'—never was expressed so emphatically 
or Officially as in a district court in New 
Mexico last July. When former University 
of New Mexico Coach Norm Ellenberger 
was convicted of defrauding 
the state and making false 
public vouchers (in order to 
use the money as a back- 
pocket fund for recruits), 
Judge Phillip Baiamonte 
pronounced sentence by 
wondering, “How fair is it to 
incarceratein prisona coach 
who was basically doing 
what almost everybody in 
this community wanted him 
to do? Namely, win basket- 
ballgamesatanycost.. .I’m 
being asked to sentence a 
man because he got caught, 
not because his conduct was 
unacceptable.” Ellenberger 








got off with one year of unsu- 
pervised probation. 

The original function of 
intercollegiate athletics as 
anextracurricular activity is 
a laughable thought today, 
long lost in the rush for ticket 
sales, television contracts 
and alumni contributions. 
The stakes are certainly 
high enough to explain the 
under-the-table handouts to 
players: the cash, the cars 
and thealtered transcripts of 
academic grades. And then 
to this atmosphere of expe- 


gambling. 

What does shading a rule have to do 
with shaving a point? “For at least 20 
years now, recruiling practices in college 
basketball have been completely corrupt,” 
says Bob Cousy, the great Celtics guard 


| who coached at Boston College from 1963 | 


When Scandals Do Not Scandalize | 


Despite sordid charges, a basketball-fix trial stirs little interest 





Accused point shaver Kuhn 


dience add the element of | 


through 1969. “When the example has 
been set by institutions, impressionable 
kids get the idea. Do it any way you can. 
Get the grade, get the votes, get to the top 
of the ladder—get the money. Should we 
be surprised if in the basketball games at 
school—or three or four years down the 
line in business—they follow those guide- 
| lines along the road of least resistance? 
| We teach them how the game is played. 
Why are we surprised when 
they play the game the way 
they were taught it?” 

How does that chilling 
line go? Anyone who can be 
paid to make a shot can be 
paid not to make one. 

Inured as people are to 
news of athletic impropri- 


concerned about the gam- 
bling tone that pervades 
even the best newspapers’ 
sports sections: full of odds, 
point spreads and columns 
on how to bet. Jimmy (‘the 
Greek”) Snyder furnishes 
television with both a gam- 
bling expertise and persona 
“Yet betting on sports such as 
baseball, football or basket- 
ball is illegal everywhere in 
the U.S. except Nevada. 
College basketball 
» coaches worry and some- 
times complain about the 
_ practice of publishing bet- 
ling lines so blithely. Angri- 
ly, Indiana’s Bobby Knight 
likens it to listing the phone 
~ numbers of _ prostitutes. 
Some coaches, including 
Lou Carnesecca of St 
= John’s, still begin every sea- 
son by passing around a 


Booked in 1951: from right, Kentucky's Alex Groza, Beard and Dale Barnstable scrapbook of yellowed clip- 


pings from the “ "S51 scan- 
dals”—tattered stories of Sherman White 
(Long Island University), Floyd Layne 


(City College of New York) or Ralph | 
Beard (Kentucky). But he may be making | 


a different, unintended point as well. 
Those clippings are yellowed, and today’s 
scandals just do not make the same sort of 
headlines. 


Coaches are always saying that kids | 


nowadays are made of no better or worse 


clay than they ever were, even the cap- | 


tains of the team, the Rhodes-scholar 

finalists, like B.C.’s 

Sweeney testified as a Government wit- 
| ness against Kuhn and the other defen- 
dants; he has admitted accepting money 
through Kuhn but denied going along 
with any fix. When Sweeney spoke of 
shamefully tacking the $500 in his closet, 
it recalled Ed Warner of C.C.N.Y. three 
decades ago, hiding the money in a shoe- 
box in an aunt’s basement. They must 
have felt about the same. —By Tom Callahan 





Jim Sweeney. 
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eties, they are equally un- | 
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: —Show Business 








A Hurricane and Two Survivors 





here would gossip be without Eliza- 
beth Taylor? Barely breathing, ob- 
viously. Probably no one in the past 30 
years has provided better copy or set more 


| tongues wagging. Now, by a curious coin- 


cidence, three books have just been pub- 
lished that should give her a permanent 
place in the Gossip Hall of Fame. The 
first, Kitty Kelley’s Elizabeth Taylor is 
about the lady herself. The second, Eddie: 
My Life, My Loves is the autobiography of 
her fourth husband, Eddie Fisher. The 
third, Paul Ferris’ Richard Burton, isa bi- 


. 





Richard Burton chatting with Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Fisher on the set of Cleopatra (1962) - 


Three new books tell all about Liz, Dick and Eddie 


er, was neither sweet nor unaffected, and 


| he had been unhappy with her almost 


from the beginning. He soon discovered 
that life with Liz, however, was an adven- 
ture for which he was unprepared: “Chil- 
dren, pets, servants, minor problems 
transformed into major tragedies, confu- 
sion, chaos, everything at fever pitch ... 
Living with her was like living with a hur- 
ricane; each storm built in intensity, then 
subsided into an eerie calm as the eye 
passed, only to begin all over again.” 

Yet even when she was busy with 








ography of her fifth and sixth husband. 
But all are really, at least in the good parts, 
| about Liz. 


Last Star, but she might just as well have 
said The Last Vamp. Taylor probably is 
the end of a line that stretches back to 
Clara Bow: flamboyant, outsize and so 
self-absorbed and utterly beautiful that 


drawn into her orbit by force of gravity. As 
Fisher puts it somewhat less kindly, “Eliz- 
abeth liked to collect trophies.” 

Fisher, the teen-age singing crush of 


phies—though it is hard to fathom why 
she bothered. But bother she did. Half the 
nation professed to be outraged when 
Fisher left sweet, unaffected Debbie 
Reynolds for the widow of his best friend, 
Mike Todd. Or was that a case of several 








mistaken identities? Reynolds, says Fish- 


“She's going to make me a star. I'm going to use her, that no-talent Hollywood nothing.” 


Kitty Kelley subtitles her book The | 


anyone who comes near is likely to be | 


the "50s, was of course one of her tro- | 





Fisher she was seeking other trophies, ac- 
cording to Kelley’s complete but rather 
mean-spirited account (Simon & Schuster; 
$14.95). Perhaps the oddest head on Tay- 
lor’s wall is that of Columnist Max Lerner. 
A professor of American civilization at 
Brandeis University and the distinguished 
author of numerous heavy tomes, Lerner 
was 57 when they began their romance. 
He was clearly flattered out of his Ph.D.s 
by finding that he was attractive to a crea- 
ture like Taylor—"She said I was her in- 
tellectual Mike Todd.” he brags to Kel- 
ley—and the most amusing part of all 
three books is listening to Lerner burble 
on and on and on about things that 
civilized men are supposed to keep to 
themselves. Perhaps the second great- 
est amusement is Fisher's apparently 
straight-faced comment: “The attention 
ofa man like Lerner, a renowned intellec- 
tual, was proof that she had a brain.” 


| that invading Gauls were climbing to the 





In fact, from all the evidence here, 
Taylor—not to mention Burton and Fish- 
er—spent much of the time proving just 
the opposite. She desperately tried to get 
out of a picture, Butterfield 8, that eventu- 
ally won her an Academy Award. When 
the film was first shown to her and the 
ever compliant Fisher, they thought it was 
so bad that they threw their drinks at the 
screen. She felt more at home in Cleopa- 
tra, but off-camera she quickly fell under 
the spell of Burton, her Antony. He, in 
turn, held her in contempt, at least at the 
beginning. As Fisher—not the most objec- 
tive source, to be sure—tells the story, 
Burton was mainly interested in latching 
on to the international fame that Liz so 
abundantly had. “You don’t need her. 
You're a star already,” Burton supposedly 
told the then husband. “I’m not. She’s go- 
ing to make meastar. I'm going to use her, 
that no-talent Hollywood nothing.” 

These books are full of silly superla- 
tives, but here is one they forgot: not since 
390 B.C., when the sacred geese warned 


top of the Capitol, had Rome heard so 
much cackling as it did over the Taylor- 
Burton affair. Taylor worked and played 
with Burton during the day, then came 
home to Fisher at night, all in full view of | 
paparazzi. One day, Fisher recounts, “she 
brought Burton to the villa. Burton imme- 
diately went into some kind of act. He 
turned to Elizabeth and growled, ‘Who do 
you love?’ Terrified, Elizabeth looked at 
me and then at him and said, “You.” 
‘That's the right answer,’ Burton said, ‘but 
it wasn’t quick enough.’ ” Adds Fisher: ad | 
was such a bizarre scene that I was 
speechless. Maybe I should have busted 
Burton in the mouth and thrown him out 
of the house.” Maybe, but if Taylor was 
the Face, and Burton the Voice, Fisher 
was the Wimp. 





%& till, Fisher’s, or his ghostwriter’s, 
analysis of Liz is acute. She loves com- 
bat, he says, and the more Burton insulted 
her, the more determined she was to bring 
him to heel: “I had forgotten that Eliza- 
beth never did anything halfway. Her 
commitments were total. If she saw some- 
thing she wanted, she went after it until it 
was hers for keeps.” She succeeded, for a 
decade anyway, with Burton, before they 
both went on to other marriages. Mean- 
time. Fisher, now 54, has never managed 
to rekindle his career to the glow of the 
*50s, and his autobiography (Harper & 
Row: $14.95) is poignant in its chronicle of 
his rise and fall. Burton, 56, plagued by a 
spine ailment, also seems at a standstill; 
the same could be said of Ferris’ plodding 
biography (Coward, McCann & Geoghe- 
gan: $13.95). But Taylor, 49, a US. Sena- 
tor’s wife who overwhelmed Broadway 
and is breaking house records in Los An- 
geles with The Little Foxes, seems capable 
of keeping the tongues wagging for anoth- 
er 30 years. —By Gerald Clarke 
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